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INTRODUCTION. 



The most beautiful Lake in North Wales is 
that of Llanberis^ in the oounty of Carnaryon. 
Mountains rise around it^ on every side ; and 
as the clouds roll rpund Uie girdle and summit 
of Snowdon^ they are reflected on the foo^om of 
the Jake; — and^ purpled with the last tints of 
the descending sun^ enchant the traveller into 
a state of sensation^ ^^ more partaking of heaven 
than of earth/' 

On this spot the Author of the f<;>Uowing 

pages coiiceived the plan of his PHiLosopnr of 
Natuer :«r^nd retiriqg into one of the mo^t 
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via INTRODUCTION. 

beautiful valleys^ in South Wales^ experienced 
more real satisfaction in the unmolested tran- 
quillity, with which he was permitted to in- 
dulge his love of Natural Philosophy, than it is 
the lot of many men to enjoy. 

Upon returning to the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, the Philosophy of Nature was printed. 
But none of the necessary arts of publishing 
having been exercised in its behalf, it would 
have rested, '^ as a dead weight, "" upon, the 
iame of the author, had not one reader affec- 
tionally recommended it to another* In this 
manner, with all its imperfections, it gradu- 
idly acquired some share of celebrity. 

Two years after this, the author spent some 
few iridnths at a cottage, not far' distant from 
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the ruins of a castle^ which, with the surround- 
ing scenery, often seemed to realize the pic- 
tures of Ariosto and Tasso, Spenser, and the 
'^ Genius of Udolpho/' With an imagination, 
enriched by scenes like these, he resumed 
his pen: and, with a view of noting the 
enjoyments with which science, literature, 
and the elegant arts, impregnate the privacy 
of life, he composed his Amusements in Re- 
tirement. 

The two succeeding winters were passed in 
the environs of London: where, being occasion- 
ally at the theatres, the manner of representing 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Cymbeline, and Othello, in- 
spired him with a wish, if possible, to write a tra- 
gedy.: — Hence originated the Italians. 






Far same time previous to tbis/ no small 
share of i^tentioa had been devoted to the fure-* 
paration of materials^ for a series of Essays on 
the Plei^ures and Advantages of a cultivated 
Imagination :-r^and to render those meditations 
and refleictions more permanently valuable^ the 
author resolved upon engrafting them on the 
best portions of the Philosophy of Nature. 

Thus resolved^ the plan becapie so extensive^ 
that he found himself under the necessity of 
adc^ting that comprehensive brevity of style^ 
yrhich could alone enable him to com{Nress the 
abundance of his materials into classical limits. 

These materials^ upon examination/ will be 
found to be results^ arising from a frequent 
observance of some of the finest specimens of 
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aiicient and modern art ; from a constant peru- 
sal of those writers^ whom time and experience 
have consecrated ; and from an ardent and 
unwearied study of that magnificent and stu- 
pendous volume^ a contemplation of the varied 
phenomena of which never fails to expand the 
imagination^ ameliorate the hearty and purify 
the soul. 



O qiii perpetu4 inundum ratlone giibernas, 
Terraniin coeliqae sator !— 
Diijiee terrenv hebttlw et pondera molis, 
Atqae tuo splendoiie mica !-^ta oamqu^ serenum, 
Tu requies trauquilla piis. Te cernere, finis, 
Principium, vector, duK, semita, termiuns idem ! 



BOETHIUS. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



I. 

THE ITALIANS ; or, The Fatal Accusation. 
A Tragedy. Eighth Edition. 

This EditioD is printed from the Copy, read witli distinguished Appro- 
bation before a numerous but higlily select Audience at Frbb-Mason's 
Hall.— ^' There cannot, in my opinion, be a doubt," says a celebrated 
Commentator on Slialcespeare, in a letter to the Author, " that,had your 
Tragedy not encountered the most illiberal and envenomed opposition, of 
which there is any record in the annals of dramatic literature, it must have 
tooceeded to the full extent of your wishes. There is a romantic interest 
about it, and a novelty in several of its characters, powerfully adapted to 
arrest and fix attention. The mental aberrations in the character of 
Albanio, — forming a species of hallucination, the result of an excess of 
sensibility, — appear to me well and correctly drawn ; and are finely relieved 
by the pathetic scenes, which occur between Fontano and his fascinating 
page. SciPio is, in fact, throughout, a creation of uncommon beauty and 
effect ; and, together with the sublime and masterly character of Alba- 
nio, should have rendered the * Italians' as great a favourite on the 
stage, as it is likely to prove in the closet." 



II. 

AMUSEMENTS IN RETIREMENT. 
Second Edition. 



III. 
THE FALL OF THE LEAF; 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

New Edition. 
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BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

Tacitus gives a curious account of a proposition, that 
was made in the Roman Senate, to divert the course of 
those rivers and lakes, which emptied themselves into the 
Tiber ; and whiph, at certmn seasons of the year, causing 
that river to overflow its banks, occasioned great loss to 
those citizens of Rome, who possessed houses and lands 
in its immediate neighbourhood. Petitions being pre- 
sented from the Florentines, the Interamnates, and the 
Rheatines, agmnst the proposition, it was abandoned. 
One of the causes of this abandonment arose out of an 
argument, employed by the Rheatines : " Nature,'' they 
observed, " having made the best provision for the con- 
veniences of mankind in directing the course of rivers, it 
would be highly unbecoming in the Romans to alter their 
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2 Hypolito de Vinci ; — Spanish Ministry, 

direction; and the more so^ since their allies had long 
been in the habit of consecrating woods, altars, and priests 
to the rivers of their country ^.'* This curious and ef- 
fective argument, my Lelius, will naturally call to your 
recollection a singular anecdote, which was related to us 
by Signor Hypolito de Vinci ; who afterwards honourably 
.distinguished himself in the service of his country ; and 
who fell, covered with wounds and with glory, in the 
battle of Vimeira, a martyr to his enthusiasm, and an 
honour to the human race. A celebrated engineer, 
some years previous to the compulsory resignation of 
the late King of Spain, proposed to the Spanish go- 
vernment a plan, which had for its object the render- 
ing of the Tagus navigable to Madrid. After ma- 
ture deliberation, the ingenuity of the engineer, and the 
advantages derivable from his project, were acknow- 
ledged by the ministry ; but the execution they thought 
proper to decline. On the engineer's inquiring the 
cause of so extraordinary a refusal, they returned for 
answer, that if it had been the intention of Nature, 
that the Tagus should be navigable so high into Spain 
as Madrid, she would have rendered it so herself; to 
presume to improve what Nature had left imperfect 
would be scandalous and impious ! The plan was, how- 
ever, afterwards adopted ; as was that of Mons. le Maur 
for forming a canal from the mountains of Guadarama to 
the Tagus, and from that river to the Guadina and the 
Guadalquiver ; thus opening a ready communication be 
tween Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, and Seville. 

' Tacitus, AnnaL lil^. i. c. 79. 
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The Indus cmd the Nile ;•— -Alexander. 8 

II. 

'* Where a spring rises or a river jUyms^ says Seneca, 
there shauM we build altars and offer sacrifices T In 
pursuance of this idea, most nations, whether barbarous 
or refined, mistaking the efiects of a deity for the deity 
itself, have at one time or other of their history per- 
sonified their rivers, and addressed them as the gods of 
their idolatry. The Indus ^ and the Nile, the latter 
watering nations that knew not its origin, and kingdoms 
which were ignorant whither it flowed, were both wor- 
shipped by the respective nations, which they fertilized. 
The Abyssinians call the Nile by a name signifying 
" giant ^;'' and Vespasian placed in the Temple of Peace 
a large block of basaltes, which represented its figure 
with sixteen children playing around it. At the annual 
opening of this river no Jew or Christian is permitted to 
be present; and when Browne, the African traveller, be- 
held its majestic waters near their confluence with the 
sea, reluctantly descending, as it were, to lose their tide 
in the bosom of the Mediterranean, his mind filled with 
ideas, " which, if not great or sublime," says he^, " were 
certainly the most soothing and tranquil that ever affected 
me.'' 



Alexander, previous to his sailing down the Hy- 
daspes^ and the Sinde, invoked them as deities; and 

1 Philost. in vit. ApoL vi. c. ] . 

^ Asiatic Researches, i. 387. The ancient Ethiopians esteemed the Kile 
both earth and water. — Philost. vi. c. 6. In the time of Pomponius Mela, 
the Nile and the whole of Egypt were included in the map of Asia. — Vid. 
Pomp. MeL de Situ Orbis, lib. i. c 9. 

3 Travels in Syria and Africa, p. S2. 

* Quint. Curt. ix. c. 4, — Arrian, vi. c. 4. 
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4 Tlie Sacrcdness of Rivers ;-^Pcrsian Law. 

from the prow of his ship poured libations into their 
streams from golden goblets. The Jews held in the 
highest veneration Siloa's brook, that flowed " Ijy the 
Oracle of God." Varro invokes^ water as a deity *. The 
Adonis was esteemed sacred by a great portion of western 
Asia; the Peneus, as we are informed by Maximus 
Tyrius, was adored for its beauty; the Danube for its 
magnitude ; and the Achelous for its solemn traditions. 
The Phrygians worshipped the Marsyas and Meander ; 
-V. the Trojans the Scamander^; the Druids the Dee*; the 

Massagetse paid divine honours to the Palus Max)tis 
and the Tanais ; and water is still worshipped by the 
natives of Multanistan *. The ancients attributed many 
fictitious properties to rivers. Some were said to make 
thieves blind ; to injure the memory; to cause fruitfiilness ; 
^nd to cure barrenness. Josephus even mentions a river 
inPalestine, which, in compliment to the sabbath, rested 
every seventh day! Rivers are held sacred too in China; 
and we find the Emperor in one of the Peking gazettes ^ 
feeling " grateful to the God of the Yellow River," be- 
cause no accident had occurred in consequence of its 
having overflowed its banks. 

The ancient Persians never polluted water; con- 
sidering those, who accustomed themselves to such inde- 
corum j guilty of sacrilege ^ ; and they enacted a law, that 

' Etiam precori Lympha, quoniam sine aqua omnis misera est AgricuUura. 

* Statius, Theb. i v.— Homer. H. xxi. 
' Procopius, De Goth. lib. ii. 

* Pallas. South. Prov. Russ. 254. 

* June 20th, .1817. 
' Herod. Clio, cxxxviii. 



Customin Persia ; — Bala Lake. 5 

whoever conveyed the water of a spring to any spot, which 
had not been watered before, should, beside other immu- 
nities,* enjoy the benefit of that water even to the end of 
the fifth generation ^. The custom is still observed ; and 
the day, on which it is first introduced, is a day of re- 
joicing among the peasantry. A fortunate hour is ap- 
pointed for its being let loose; shouts of joy are heard, 
and exclamations of **may prosperity attend it^,'' echo 
on every side. In ancient times their kings were pre- 
vented by the laws from drinking any waters but those 
of the Choaspes, which were carried in vessels of silver 
wheresoever they went. Elian relates, that Xerxes was 
once nearly perishing with thirst for the want of it. When 
the Persians conquered a city, or summoned it to sur- 
render, they required the king or chief magistrate to send 
earth and. water as tokens of submission. 

The water of Bala Lake, in Merionethshire, is so pure, 
that chemists find a difficulty in detecting any earthy 
matter in it. Its flavour is exceedingly grateful. At 
the foot of Mount St. Julian, near Fisa, too, is a spring 
of such excellence, that in the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury it was sold in Florence dearer than common wine ^. 
The Grand Duke drank no other beverage ; and upon 
dropping a little rose-water into a glass of it, it became 
as white as milk. The water of the Clitumntfe, also, was 
80 grateful to the palate, that the poets fabled ^ it to have 

* Montesquieu, b. xviii. c. 7. — Polyb. x. c. '25, 

* Vid. Morier, 2d Journ. p. 164. 
^ Misson. V. ii. p. 297. 

* Vossius, de Orig. et Progr. Idolatri®, lib. ii. c. 79. 



6 The Ganges; — Warren Hastings^ the Gentoos. 

the power of causing bulls to be of a white colour. The 
water of the Straits of Magellan ^ is rendered deUcious 
by touching the roots of the canella winterana; and 
that of the Gamboa by flowing among the roots of 
sarsaparilla. 

III. 

So general is the veneration for nvers, that there is 
scarcely one in any part of Europe, that is not observed 
with respect by the natives of the districts, through which 
it flows. Of the affection and veneration of the Indians 
for the Ganges % Stavorinus affords several curious in- 
stances : an instance, too, has recently occurred. When 
Nuncomar, first minister to Mier Jaffiere, was executed 
during the administration of Warren Hastings, the 
multitude, that witnessed his death, considering it an 
illegal and barbarous act, ran to the Ganges to wash 
away the pollution of having witnessed it. The Grentoos 
believe, that this river will remain to eternity ; but that 
the earth will be destroyed by the Supreme Power; 
who, in the days of perfect felicity, will recline upon the 
leaf of a pisang, rapt in ecstatic meditation, with two 
betel plants, floating on its bosom. 

Memnon offered up his hair to the Nile ; the ancient 
Assjrrians cut off theirs, and threw it into the lake, near 
Argyrium, as an offering to Hercules ; and Peleus vowed 
that he would perform the same ceremony, in the event 

« Humboldt, Pers. Nar. rol iii. 450. 

« For the fables of a hero, said to be the son of this river, vid. Philost. in 
vit. ApoL iii. c. 21. 



The Gcmges ; — the Hurdwar ; — BramaJi. Tf 

of his son*s returning from Troy covered with victory^. 
The. Cingalese worship the Mahavillagianga ; the Ba- 
nians venerate the Tappi ; and such a sacred character is 
attached to the Tumrabunni, that innumerable devotees 
annually resort to the grand cataract of Fuppanassum, 
among the mountains of Tinnivelly ; and return to many 
of the most distant parts of India^ laden with the waters 
of that holy stream. The Hurdwar, too, is esteemed holy 
over a large portion of India; and more than 15,000 
persons are annually employed to carry it in flasks, tied 
to the end of bamboos, and slung over their shoulders, 
to princes and families of distinction, who use it at feasts^; 
but chiefly on religious occasions. 

It was Bramah^, who first taught the Indians to 
worship rivers. Their aflection for the Ganges is such, 
even at the present day, that many hundreds of them 
have been known to go do\m, at certain periods of the 
year, and devote themselves to the shark, the tiger, 
and the alligator ; thinking themselves happy^ and thdr 
friends fortunate, thus to be permitted to die in si^t of 
that sacred stream. They believe it to issue from the foot 
of a goddess ; and that the deities themselves take delight 

' Pausanias represents the son of Mnesimachus as having cut off his hair> 
and sacrificed it to a river god. This custom is still observed at Benares, and 
other parts of the East Wordsworth alludes to it : 

** Take, running river, take these locks of mine ;'* 
Thus would the votary say ; ** this severed hair, 
My vow fulfilling, do I here present, 
Thankful for my beloved child's return." 

Excursion^ p, 174, 5. 
• Tenant. 

^ The Burrampooter signifies " Son of Bra^iah.'* 



8 Pilgrimages ; — Temple aftlie Hindoos. 

in seeing it flow. When the British Grovemment took 
off the imposts on those, who were in the habit of making 
pilgrimages to Juganath^ such vast numbers of Hin-^ 
doos entered that province, that a scarcity of food was 
the immediate result. The water in the towns and vil- 
lages, through which they passed, became polluted with 
their ablutions, and the native inhabitants were, in con- 
sequence, obliged to fly to the woods ^. To prevent a 
recurrence of this, the British Government levied an 
impost on all those, who performed the pilgrimage, in 
order to defray the expense necessary to provide for 
their sustenance. 

IV. 

Near the source of one of the branches of the Ganges 
is a temple, dedicated to Ramachandra. This temple, 
the Bramins, who live near, insist, has been in existence 
upwards of 10,000 years. One part gf the duty of these 
Bramins ]$ to feed the fish, which are so tame as to suffer 
themselves to be handled, every day with bread. In the 
place, where the united streams of the Ganges first enter 
the plains of Hindostan, is a meeting every twelfth year, 
for the double purpose of holding a fair and bathing in 
the stream. The multitudes, associated on these occa- 
sions, are incredible. They pour in towards the end 
of the festival from all parts of India. Captain Raper 
reckons their number at two millions; Colonel Hard- 
wicke at two millions and a half. They bring their own pro- 
visions with them ; and the festival is called the " Mela.^ 

' Conquest of Cuttack, by an officer. Asiat. Journ. v. p. 12. 



Source of the Ganges ; — the Cachmiriatis. 9 

In the Nepaul valley, we are told, there are as many 
tepples as houses, and as many idols as inhabitants; 
there not being a hill, a river, or a fountain, that is not 
cxmsecrated to some one or other of the Hindoo deities^. 
The Ganges issues out of a bed of snow ; and above its 
outlet hang large masses of icicles* The width of the 
stream is twenty-seven feet, its greatest depth eighteen 
inches, and its shallowest eight inches. At this spot the 
Ganges first sees the sun^; and its height is 12,914 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The Celts also peopled their rivers with subordinate 
deities '; the Sicilians adored the Agragas of Agrigentum ; 
and the Simetus, the Acis, and the lake Beircre were for 
many ages esteemed sacred. *The Siamese once worshipped 
the Mdnam ; the andent Gaurs enacted a law, prohibiting, 
any one from saihng on rivers ; and the Shastah directs 
frequent washings in rivulets^ and frequent pilgrimages to 
distant streams. The Cachrairians universally believe, that 
they derive all their beauty from the purity and brilliancy 
of their rivers and springs. The ancient Indian kings were 
accustomed to throw bulls and black horses into the Indus, 
at the time of its overflow*. Many Tartar tribes, par- 
ticularly those that trade to Astrakhan, worship water, 
which is always kept ready in a large marine shell ; and 
the Icelanders never pass a river without taking ofl^ their 

' Ariat Journ. i. p. 552. 

* Visited by Captain Hodgson, and discovered May 31 > 1817. 
' Complures genios colunt. Acreos terrestres, et alia minora ^aemoniSf 
quae in aquis fontidm et fluminiim versari dicuntur.— Procop. de Goth. 
^ Philost. in int ApoL ii. c. 19. 



l6 Honours paid to the Adonis. 

hats before they cross ; and^ after they have crossed, they 
never fail to return thanks for their safety. 

An ahnost general homage was paid throughout the 
east to the Adonis ; so named from the beautiful, but 
unfortunate boy, who despised the love of Venus: 
the anniversary of whose death was celebrated over 
a great part of the pagan world ; and the feasts, in- 
stituted in honour of whom, were observed with the 
greatest solemnity. They lasted two days. On the first 
the women wept, beat their breasts, tore their hair, and 
imitated by their lamentations the distress of Venus for 
the loss of her beautiful hunter. These solemnities were 
observed by the Phenicians and Lycians; by the Syrians, 
Greeks, and Egyptians. They were celebrated at An- 
doch, in the time of the Emperor Julian; and. at Alex- 
andria, in that of St. Cyril. That reverend father re- 
lates, that a letter was written by the women of Alex- 
andria to those of the city of Bibulus, where the river 
Adonis, which rises in Mount Lebanon, empties itself 
into the sea, to inform them that Adonis still lived. The 
letter, thrown into the sea, was conveyed to the place 
of its destination in the course of seven days : and 
upon receiving it, the women of Bibulus, as if Adonis 
were actually risen from the dead, gave themselves up to 
the most extravagant joy. About the time these feasts 
were held, the river was believed to assume the colour 
of blood, in sympathy for Adonises misfortune ; because 
he was supposed to have been slain in the mountains, 
among which the stream rises. Something of this kind 
•does actually come to pass in the present day ; for, at a 
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certain season of the year, the river is stsuned with deep 
crimson, caused by torrents of rain ^ washing a quantity 
of red earth into it. The Missouri^ in the same manner, 
assumes a crimson colour after the falling of violent rains. 
The water of the Aspro Potamo, on the contrary, is 
white ; and deposits a calcareous substance at its mouth, 
virhich forms a species of alabaster : and from a similar 
cause the Hoangho^ is black near its source, and yellow 
near its confluence. 

Adonis is feigned to have had a garden so mag- 
nificent, that Pliny * mentions it with those of Alcmous 
and the Hesperides. In reference to this, a custom ob- 
tained^ among the women of the eastern part of the Roman 
empire, of filling pots with earth, and sowing them with 
herbs on the day of his festival. Being kept warm in the 
dressing-rooms of the ladies, these herbs were soon in 
flower, soon seeded, and in consequence soon faded. 
Hence it became a proverb, when any thing was designed 
to last but a short time, to compare it to " the gardens of 
Adonis." The flower, named after this celebrated 
youth, is thus alluded to by Camoens. 

— ** There, bedew'd with love's celestial tears, 
** The woe-mark'd flower of slain Adonis rears 
*< Its purple head ; prophetic of the reign, 
<* When lost Adonis shall revive again.** 

Miclde, 

' Lucian. — MaundreU. 

* Travels to the Source of the Missouri, 4to. p. 208. 

^ *' Hoangho ou fleuve jaune/* says Du Halde, ** ainsi nomme k cause de 
k couleur de ses eaux troubles melees d*une terre jaunatre, qu*il detache sans 
• cesse de son lit par la rapidity de son cours." — Tonu i. 97. 

* Plin, xix. 4. 



12 ArtcuKerxes; — Fall of Croesus ; Project of Cyrus. 

The water spirits of the east are invariably represented 
as good ; those of the north not unfrequently bad. Collins 
has a pathetic description of a peasant destroyed by a 
water-fiend. In conclusion, — 

His fear-struck limbs soon lost their youthful force, 
And down the waves he floats, a pale and breathless corse. 

Ode on Popular SupetstUions, stanza viu 

V. 

iElian relates a curious anecdote of a Persian's having 
presented water of the river Cyrus to Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
who accepted it with great pleasure ; principally because 
he esteemed water the best of all things. Croesus he- 
sitated to pass the river Halys ; but at length did so, 
against his own sense of religion, and against all military 
propriety, in consequence of an ambiguous answer of an 
oracle he had consulted. ** If Croesus pass the Halys, 
he shall ruin a mighty kiiigdom." He passed; and a 
mighty kingdom was ruined ; but that kingdom was his 
own ! Herodotus^ also relates a curious instance of folly 
in Cyrus. As he was marching with his army against 
Babylon, arriving at the Gyndes, he lost one of his white 
consecrated horses, the current having borne it down. 
Cyrus was so exasperated at this, that he vowed he would 
make that stream so insignificant, that even women should 
be able to cross it without wetting their knees. To accom- 
plish this threat, he suspended his design against Ba- 
bylon; he employed his army in digging trenches; 
divided the river into three hundred and sixty rivulets 
on each side ; and thus lost the whole of the summer ! 

' Clio, 189, 202. 
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Rivers have, in all ages, been themes for the poet ; and 
in what esteem they were held, by ancient writers, may be 
inferred from the number of authors, who wrote of them 
previous to the time of Plutarch. The Aufidus, the 
Tiber, and the Po, have been celebrated by Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid; Callimachus has immortalized the 
beautiful waters of the Inachus; and while the Arno, 
the Mincio, and the Tagus, boast their Petrarch, Boc- 
cacio, and Camoens ; the Severn and the Trent, the 
Avon, Derwent, and the Dee, have been distinguished by 
the praises of many elegant poets. 

On the banks of the Ilyssus^ Plato taught his system 
of philosophy ; and on the shores of the Cam and the 
Amo^, Milton enjoyed the happiest moments of his life. 
On the shores of the Rocnabad, a river flowing near the 
chapel of Mosella, the poets and philosophers of Shiraz 
composed their most celebrated works; while on the 
banks of the Ganges, in the environs of Benares, the 
professors of philosophy instruct their pupils, after the 
manner of Plato, walking in their gardens^. Ossian 



* This iivet is pienonified in the exquisite reclining sculpture, which some 
call Neptune, brought from Athens by Lord Elgin. This, with the Theseus, 
has been esteemed even superior to the Apollo Bel videre*, and the Laocoonf. 

> Nee me tam ipsae Athense Atticae cum suo pellucido Ilisso, nee ilia vetus 
Roma sua Tiberis ripa retinere valuerunt, quin saepe Amum vestrum, et Fse 
Hlanos illos colles inyisere amem. — Milton^ Epist, viiL 

* Anquetil. VoL v, p. 378. 



* Vide Report from the Select Committee on the Earl of EIgin*s Marblcsr 
p. 33. 

•|- Ibid, p. 37. 
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was never weary of comparing rivers to heroes ; and so 
enamoured were Du Bartas and Drayton with river 
scenery, that the one wrote a poetical catalogue of those 
which were the most celebrated ; and the other composed 
a voluminous work upon their history, topography, and 
landscapes. De Lille directs us to rear the monument 
of a friend on the banks of a river ; since, lulled by the 
music of waters, he will enjoy a more engaging slumber 
than in the midst of an assemblage of tombs of marble. 
Camoens fancies the nymphs of the waters frequently to 
have seen him, wandering by moonlight on the green 
shores of the Tagus : and Park confesses, that no one can 
imagine the melancholy dehght with which, from a ridge 
which overlooks a branch of the Senegal, he beheld the 
Niger rolling its immense stream along the distant plain. 
On the borders of the Strymon, Orpheus lamented the 
loss of Eurydice ^ ; and beautifully pathedc is the passage^ 
in a small baUad of Logan, where, describing the wan- 
derings of a mother and sister, the poet heightens the 
solemn simplicity of the scene, by alluding to the roar of 
the stream, that winded through the forest. 

His mother from the \nndow look'd 

With all the longing of a mother ; 
His little sister weeping walk*d 

The green-wood path to meet her brother. 
They sought him east ; they sought him west ; 

They sought him all the forest thorough ; 
They only saw the cloud of night ; 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow ! 

Many rivers in Britain wind through captivating scenery. 
Who, that has traversed the banks of the majestic Thames, 

* Georg iv. 
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and still more noble Severn ; who^ that has observed the 
fine sweeps of the Dee in the vale of Landisilio, and those 
of the Derwent near Matlock ; who, that has contem- 
plated the waters of the Towy, the graceful meanderings 
of the Usk, or the admirable features of the Wye, that 
does not feel himself justified in challenging any of the 
far-famed rivers of Europe, to present objects more various^ 
landscapes more rich, or scenes more graceful and mag- 
nificent ? In Africa, the most delightful of all beautiful 
objects is a river ; and the weary and exhausted traveller, 
over its burning deserts, calls out " river," with as much 
transport as a sailor calls out " land.'' The want of water, 
experienced by the Israelites in Rephidim, affords one 
of the most curious passages in Exodus. There was no 
water, says the text, for the people to drink; and they 
murmured. Moses struck the rock in Horeb with his rod; 
a fountain gushed forth ; and the people drank till they 
were satisfied^. 

VI. 

Without rocks or mountains no country can be sublime ; 
without water, no landscape can be perfectly beautiful. 
Few countries are more mountainous, or exhibit better 
materials for a landscape painter than Persia; yet, it 
loses a considerable portion of interest from its posses^ng 
but few springs, few rivulets, and fewer rivers. What 
can be more gratifying to a proud and inquisitive spirit, 
than tracing rivers to their sources ; and pursuing them 
through long tracts of country, where sweep the Don, 

' Exodus, xvii. Nehemiab, ix. 15. 
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the Wolga, and the Vistula; the Ebro and the Douro ; 
the Rhine, the Inn, the Rhone, or the Danube? or in 
travelling the banks of the Allier, described so beautifully 
by Madame de Sevign^ ; or of the Loire, sleeping, wind- 
ing, and rolling, by turns, through several of the finest 
districts in all France : where peasants reside in the midst 
pf their vineyards in cottages, which, seated upon the 
sides of the hills, resemble so many birds' nests; and 
where the peasant ^Is, with their baskets of grapes, 
invite the weary traveller to take as many as he desires. 
'* Take them,'' say they, ^^ and as many as you pbase ; 
they shall cost you nothing.'' 

What traveller, possessing an elegant taste» but is 
charmed, almost to rapture, as he wanders along the banks 
of the Po, the Adige, and the Brenta ; or in Greece, amid 
the fairy scenes of the Eurotas, now shaded by rose- 
laurels ; and once peopled, like the Cayster, with innu- 
merable swans — Swans?— The imagination associates 
with them the mistress of Cunningham : 

The gentle swan, with graceful pride, 

Her glossy plumage laves ; 
And sailing down the silver tide, 

Divides the whisp*ring waves : 
The silver tide, that wandering flows, 
' Sweet to the bird must be ! 
But not so sweet, blithe Cupid knows, 

As Julia is to me ! 

Delightful, too, were it to wander on the banks of the 
Jordan, where thousands of nightingales warble together ; 
or on those of the Tay, the Clyde, and the Teith, where 
the culture of bees forms so considerable an article of rural 
economy. How is our fancy elevated, when we traverse. 
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even in ima^nation, those wild solitudes and fruitful de- 
serts, enlivened by the humming-bird, through which the 
Orionoco, the Mis^sippi, and the Amazon, (rivers, to which 
the proudest streams of Europe are but as rivulets), pour 
their vast floods ; and, as they foil along, experience the 
vicissitudes of every climate ! The Mississippi ! What 
grandeur in the very name ! At its confluence, flowing 
into the ocean, it preserves its freshness and its colour, 
even three leagues from shore. In its course, along the 
continent, it is fringed with immense trees, frequently 
adorned with a grey mossy mantle, descending, in fes- 
toons, from the summit to the root^ : and, while its waters 
are animated by swans, its forests resound with the ex- 
quisite melody of the cardinal. /When leaning, too, on 
the parapet of an arch, bestriding a wild and rapid river, 
how often do we relapse into profound melancholy, as, 
following, with implicit obedience, the progressive march 
of association, the mirror of time and the emblem of 
eternity are presented to our imagination ; till a retrospect 
of the past, and a perspective of future ages, mingling 
with each other, the mind is lost in the mazes of its own 
wanderings ! 

VII. 

Ovid, Horace, and Rapin^, compare the motion of 
rivers to the fljnng of time. This thought, so natural in 
itself, has be^n adopted by the Persian poets, as well as 

' De Pages, voL 1. p. 85. 8vo. 

• Oidd. Met XT. 179 Horat. iii. Od. 29 — Rapin. Hortor. lib. iii.— ^«* 

Mataf^ora a flummibus, pro, annot aliis alios more aquarum fluentium 
tuccedentet et accrescerUes denumerat. Chabotius. 

VOL. I. C 



18 . Analogies with the flowing of Rivers, 

by the English \ ** Seat yourself by the margin of a 
stream," says Hafiz, *^ and see how time glides away ! 
This intimation how time passes is enough for me.^ 

The Rabbins inform us, that thdr kings, in ancient 
times, were anointed by the side of a spring : a running 
stream being considered an emblem of a perpetual reign. 
And here it may be not unamusing nor uninstructive, to 
observe the various analo^es, connected with the flowing 
of rivers. One writer compares it to the vanity of life ; 
which is constantly pasang away, and yet as constantly 
returning : others associate streams with the characters 
of mm ; the terms violent, restless, active, gentle, and 
bounteous, belonging equally to both. Barthelemy de- 
scribes Anacharsis, when sailing on the Peneus, wind- 
ing through the vale of Tempe, as contemplating the 
succession of its waves, and comparing it to the image 
of a pure and tranquil soul, in which one virtue en- 
genders another ; and all act in concert and in peace. 
Maximus Tyrius esteems a transparent brook, which 
overflows a plain, in which flowers penetrate the surface, 
yet remain concealed from the eye, an emblem of an 
exalted soul, animating a beautiful body. While Win- 
kelman compares the noble simplicity and calmness of a 
great soul to a sea, the bottom of which always enjoys 
undisturbed tranquillity, even when storms and tempests 
aetata its surface ^. 

Coxe compares the House of Hapsburgh to a small 

» Young, Night V. 401. 

' " Deus est materia simplex," says Theodore Lau ; « ego materifi modi- 
ficata- Deus terra; egogldw: Deus oceanus; ego fluvius.*' — Meditationes 
PhUosophia de Deo, Mvndo, et Homine, 
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rivw, rising among the Alps. And Pamell adorns the 
subject of a good man's admitting doubts of the benevo- 
lence of Providence, in the following manner : 

So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
C&lm Nature's image on its watery breast, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow,' 
And skies beneath with answering cobors glow. 
But if a stone the gentle sea diyide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every side ; 
And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 
Banks, trees, and skies, in thick succession run. 

The following reflection is eminently beautiful : 

Tet rolling Avon still maintains its stream, 
Swdl*d with tile gloites of the Roman name : 
Strange power of Fate ! Unshaken moles must waste ; 
While things, that ever move, for ever last ! 

It is curious to observe analogies in objects and ideas, 
a{q>arently at wide distances from each other. The sinuosi- 
Ues of the Meander gave Daedalus the first conception 
of a labyrinth ; and who would suppose, in the first in-* 
stance, that our familiar word rival, could trace its origin 
to a river ? Yet this Donatus presumes to do ; because, 
in ages when beasts were less of private property than 
now, they always engaged at the brook where they came 
to drink. 

Claudian compares Theodosius to great rivers. ** The 
Nile,'' says he, " glides along vast countries, never break- 
ing its banks ; yet is it one of the most useful rivers in 
the world. The Danube, still more rapid, flows without 
noise ; and the Ganges, more extensive than either, si- 
lently mingles its waters with those of the ocean. Such 
is the majesty of Theodosius. His soul^ calm and serene 

c 2 






20 What makes great Writers. 

* in the midst of vast projects, rises over the caprices of 
fortune, as Olympus, rearing itself above the clouds, 
hears the storms and thunders which echo along its 
girdle V 

A still more instructive illustration is presented by 
Castera. *^ Behold what makes great writers. Those,, 
who pretend to give us nothing but the fruit of their own 
growth, soon f^l, like rivulets which dry up in summer^ 
Far different are those which receive, in their course, 
the tribute of a hundred and a hundred rivers; and 
which, even in the dog-days, carry mighty waves tri- 
umphantly to the ocean*." 

Guicciardini says, that by numberless examples it is 
proved, that human affairs are as subject to fluctuation 
as the waters of the sea, agitated by the wind ^. Mon- 
tesquieu has several instances. Thus Charles XII. having 
left Sweden to conquer Russia in Poland, exposed his^ 
own kingdom, by enabling his enemy to make settle- 
ments along the Baltic; therefore^ says Montesquieu % 
Sweden resembled a river, whose waters are cut off at the 
fountidn head, in order to change its course. Again r 
a fear of the Persians supported the laws of Greece. 
Carthage and Rome were alarmed, and strengthened by 
each other. Strange — ^that the greater security those states^ 



' Lente fluit Nilusi sed cunctis amnibus extat 

Utilior, &c. &c. 

Nee te tot limina renim, 

Aut tantum turbavil onus, sed ut alius Ol^nnpi 

Veitex, qui spatio ventos, &c.&c. 
' Camoens. Mickle. Castera, in Notis. B. ix. 
' History of Wars in Italy, voL 1. p. 2^ 
* B. xi.c. IS. 
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enjoyed, the more, like stagnated waters, they were sub- 
ject to corruption ^. 

With these associations continually floating in the 
ima^ation^ how delightful were it, in the season of 
autumn, to listen to the melody of innumerable birds, 
animating the immense forests, which bound the country 
between the Ba Bing and the Ba Bee ; two tributaries of 
the Senegal' ; presenting scenes rugged and grand, be- 
yond all power of description. What interesting re- 
flections, too, are excited by the mere mention of the 
Congo and the Niger ! The former unknown in its 
source : the latter in its termination. D'Anville' and 
Rennel* believed, that the Niger loses itself in the 
Wangara and Ghana ; Homemann, Jackson, and other 
writers, esteem it a branch of the Nile ^ Reichard be- 
lieves, that it empties itself into the Gulf of Guinea, by 
the name of Formosa ; while Park and Maxwell^ seem 
strongly impressed with the belief, that the Niger and the 
Congo are the same river. Park was so well convinced 

* Spirit of Laws, B. viii. c 5. 

* Park's Second Journey. 

^ For D*AnTille*8 Memoir on the Rivers of the Interior of Africa, vide 
M^. Acad. Inscript. torn. xxvi. 

* Appendix to Park's Travels, 4to. p. Ixxvii. Also t*roceedings of the 
African Association, vol. 1 . p. 53S. 

' Lucan says, that Nature concealed the origin of this river, in order tha 
it should never^ seen as a rivulet. 

Arcanum Naturae caput non protulit ulli, 
Nee licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre. 

Phaesal. X. 
Bernini, designing to show the obscurity of its origin, covered the head 
of its statue, at Rome, with a veil. 

* Letter to Sir William Keir, July 20, 1804: 
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of this, that he undertook a journey into the interior of 
Africa, in order, if possible, to prove it: and having 
reached the Niger, which the natives say flows to the 
rising sun, he proceeded some way beyond the Lake 
Wangara ; where all authentic trace of him is lost. But 
it ba^ been supfmsed, that, he was seized upon the Niger, 
and takep to ^aoussa,' where, being detained two years, 
he died of a iev;er. ^eichard believes, tl^t the Niger, 
after passing Wangara, takes a southerly direction^ till 
it approaches the Gulf of Guinea ; where, dividing it- 
self after the manner of the Rhine and the Granges, 
it discharges itself into the Atlantic by several channels j 
x)f which the Formosa is the western branch, and the Rio 
^el Rey the eastern^. The whole of this suppo^tion 
rests merely upon conjecture ; yet thejre are many reasons 
to render it quite as probable as the hypothesis of Max- 
welL 

Pliny, Strabo, Hornemann, Jackson, Burckhardt, 
Ritchie, and Mollien, associate the Niger with the westr 
em branch of the Nile, called the White River : thus 
making a communication betweerl Tumbuctoo and Grand 
Cairo; a voyage which, Jackson says, was absolutely 
performed by seventeen Negroes, in 1780, in the space of 
fourteen months. To this two difficulties may be op- 
posed. First, that the inundations of the two rivers rise 
precisely at the same season of the year, and fall nearly 
at the same time. If they were the same river, it may 

* Savaiy says, that the Ethiopians of his time believed, that the branch of 
the Nile, known by the name of Aserac, or the Blue River, traversed the 
African continent from east to west ; and, after joining the Niger, flowed into 
the Atlantic l-^LetterSt vol, 1. 108. 
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be contended, that the inundations of the Nile ivould last 
a considerable time longer than those of the Niger ; as 
the waters have to travel more than a thousand miles. 
And^ secondly, that the Niger, in that instance, would 
seem to flow up hill ; for Bruce ^ states, that Abyssinia is 
so elevated a coufitry, that, from baron^jkal observation, 
he calculated the source of the Nile, iiTCojam, to be up* 
vaxds of two miles above the level of the sea ; whereas 
the Niger is not more than one-third of that height 
above the level of the Atlantic. 

These objections, however, are met by the proba- 
bility, that Bruce's calculation is erroneous. It certainly 
wants confirmation, let the result be as it may. In re- 
spect to th^ coincidence of the inundations, sotne have 
endeavoured to account for it upon the principle, that the 
Nile would be soon exhausted, if it were not joined by 
the waters of the Niger. Bruce says, it would be dry 
eight moQths in the year, unless it were joined by the 
Abiad, which alone enables the Nile to keep a regular 
stream. Added to this, it is stated, that almost all the 
Arabs of Africa are of opinion, that the Niger of the 
Soudanis^ the same river as the Nile of Egypt : and when 
Hutchinson^ said to the Moors, that the Niger was lost in 
a large lake, the Moors answered, ^^ God made all rivers 
to run to the sea : you say that small rivers go there : the 
Quolla^ is the largest in the world; and why. should 
it not go there also ?" This hypothesis, however, like all 
the others, requires actual experiment. But should it be, 
hereafter, proved, the circumstance; will constitute one oi 

* VoL 3. p. 642. 652. 712. 

• Eschylus (in Frometheo) calls the Upper Nile the " Nigris." 
^ Burckfatrdt, p. 408. 4to. ^ Niger. 
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the most stupendous instances of Soveragn Power, tha 
the whole globe contains. 

Upon the loss of Park, another expedition was fitted 
out, varying in point, under the direction of Captain 
Tuckey. As Park had began with the Niger, Tuckey 
began with th^tf^^. Up this river the tide runs more 
than 140 miles^^id 280 miles above Cape Padron it 
wears a most majestic appearance ; being four miles wide, 
and its scenery not inferior to the Thames. Flowing 
with a gentle current, the natives declared, they knew 
no impediment to its navigation higher up : but that the 
river divided into two branches : that to the north-east 
was only obstructed by a ledge of rocks ; which a canoe 
could pass widi safety, though with some difficulty. 

It is matter of great regret, that Captain Tuckey was 
unable to proceed farther : but, from many corresponding 
circumstances, he was persuaded, that the main body of 
the river did not proceed from Southern Africa, where 
every thing was entirely parched ; but from the North ; 
more especially as rains had prevailed in that quarter for 
five or six months ; whereas, it had been the dry season 
southward of the Line. He believed, therefore, from 
these and other data, that the Congo issues from some 
large lake, or chain of lakes, considerably to the northward 
of the Line. 

That the Congo and Niger are one derives, also, some 
confirmation from the similarity of their interior names. 
For the Niger is called Zadi at Wassanah ; and Zab 
eastward of Tumbuctoo ; the Congo is also called En- 
ZADDi at Embomma. ^ 

The chief objections to this theory appear to resolve 
themselves, furst, into the difficulty of conceivbg that 
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the Niger can flow between a great chain of mountains 
like the Kong, anciently called the Mountains of the 
Moon. .And, 2d}y, that it seems improbable that Na- 
ture should have formed the largest of her rivers in a 
tropica] country : for if the Niger is really the Congo, it is 
the largest river in the world. It has certainly one un- 
equalled circumstance attending it, viz. that of running 
in an almost perpetual state of flood ; and of discharging 
at its mouth more than ten times the quantity of water 
that the Ganges does ; being 4,000,000 * cubic feet in a 
second of time. The ebbing of the tide, therefore, makes 
but little impression upon it ; it runs at a rate of six or 
seven miles an hour ; and rolls its waters some leagues 
out to sea. 

VIII. 

Several rivers have excited interest, in respect to their 
sources ; as the Euphrates % the Nile, the Ganges, and 
the rivers of America ; but the Niger is the only one, 
the termination of which has not been regularly ascer- 
tained. I^mmits G^ high mountains, and sources of large 
rivers, have, in all ages, been objects of curiosity and re- 
search : and it is curious to remark, that the Gambia^ the 
Senegal, and the Niger, should not only rise in the same 
line of latitdde ; but that the first should flow to the west, 
the second to the north-west, and the third to the north- 
east The Danube, the Rbiiie, and the Rhone, it is 

' Quart. Rev. xxv. p. 141. 

* The Romans were so ignorant of Asiatic geography, that even Sallust be* 
lieved the Tigris and tha Euphrates to arise from one fountain in Armenia. — 
Boetfaius also :— << Tigris et Euphrates uno se fonte resolvunt.** 
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true, rise at no great distance from each other, flow in 
different directions, and fall into different seas ; but thej' 
do not, in their progress, encounter so many difficulties, 
nor involve so many remarkable phenomena, as the Afri- 
can streams: and it is equally worthy of remark, that 
though the large rivers of A^a flow into the various bays 
and gulfs, which indent its several seas, those of America, 
with one exception, flow into the Atlantic. There is only 
one large river (the Columbia) that empties itself into 
the Pacific. Vessels ascend to the length of 2,000 
miles, by means of the Ohio, Alleghany, and Mis- 
sissippi, without encountering a single lock. Schooners 
are fitted out from Pittsburgh, sufliciently large to 
be able to traverse the Atlantic to the Mediterranean 
and the Baltic ; and so great is the evaporation of the 
Missouri, that though no less than twenty rivers flow into 
it, in the space of 1,000 miles, it does not, in all that dis- 
tance, increase the weight or quantity of its waters. And 
here we may mark a curious coincidence in the contrast 
which the African and American rivers present. The 
large American rivers run east, except the Mississippi, 
-which flows south ; the large African rivers, on the con- 
trary, run west, as if to meet their brethren of America ; 
and as the Mississippi runs south, the Nile runs north. 
In most of these rivers, inundations are rapid ; but, it 
would appear, not so much so as those of the Hawkes- 
bury, in New South Wales. 'This river sometimes rises 
to the height of ninety feet% and with such little notice, 
that the.inhabitants settled on its banks have little or no 
time for escape. Then a scene of great distress and .con- 

* Wentworth, p. 24. 
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fu^on presents itself; for an immense expanse of water 
is every where interspersed with growing timber, stacks, 
and houses, crowded with horses and other cattle, with 
men, women, and children, clinging to the boughs of 
trees and the rooft of houses for security, and shrieking 
£>r assistance in all the agony of despair. But of all the 
rivers of the earth, perhaps the Orange ^ of South Africa 
is the most dreadful ; since it is, in every direction, in- 
fested with jackals, hyenas, zebras, tig^s, camelopards, 
koedoes, lions, and all manner of reptiles; and those so 
numerous, that it is impossible to number them. 

IX. 

Statins gives a description of Grecian trees ^; and this 
is a passage, which has been more imitated than any other 
in that poet. Claudian began the imitation ; and it has 
been followed by Tasso^, Chaucer, Spenser % Dray- 
ton, and Rapin ^. Lucan^ and Claudian''^, after the same 
manner, have enumerated the principal rivers in Italy 
and Greece ; as Milton and Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den have those of England. ^^ Is it not noble to behold 
the Nile ?" said Menander to Glycera ; " and is not the 
Euphrates an object of admiration ? But were I to visit 
all the noble rivers I would wish to see, my whole life 
would be lost, in absence from my Glycera. Oh! then, 

» Patterson's Travels in South Africa, ii. p. 64. 1790. 

* Theb. yi. Perhaps Statius had his eye upon a passage in the 10th Met 
190. 

' Jer. DeliT. b. iii. st. 15^ 76. 

^ Fairie Queene, b. i. c. I . st 8, 9. 

* Hortor. « Phars. lib. vi. 
^ Sext Cons. Hon. 
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let it ever be my lot to be crowned with the ivy of Attica, 
and to be buried in the land of my fathers V* 

Colonna once met a gentleman, as be returned fiom 
bathing in the Sevan, early one summer^s morning, near 
that part of the river, at Shrewsbury, which is called 
the Quarry. Entering into conversation with him, Co- 
lonna expressed a wonder, that he should bathe on a 
morning so little favourable. The stranger replied, that 
in doing so, he was chiefly actuated by a custom, he had 
adopted, of bathing in every remarkable river he came to. 
In pursuance of which, he had imbibed the waters of the 
Seine, the Loire, the Rhone, and the Moselle, in France ; 
the Mersey, tlie Medway, and the Thames, in England ; 
and he designed, in his progress through NorthvWalps, 
to perform the same ceremony in the Dee, the Con- 
way, and any other remarkable river he might chance to 
come to. 

Bathing in rivers and seas is a great luxury in warm 
countries. In ancient times, women assisted men in this 
exercise. Polycaste bathes Ulysses, in the Odyssey, 
and pours upon him fragrant oil ; and the Roman wo- 
men plunged into the same bath with the men, till the 
custom gradually gave way before improved manners, 
after it had been prohibited, to no effect, by the edicts 
of Hadrian, Marcus Antoninus, and Alexander Se- 
verus. The Otaheitans bathe frequently ; and the ne- 
groes of Ardrah ^ wash twice a day, and perfume them- 
selves with aromatic herbs. To the former, the most 
agreeable of all amusements is bathing; and the higher 
the surf of the ocean, the greater is the diversion. The 

^ Kaimsi i. p. 331. 
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natives of the Sand^ch Islands, also, are such excellent 
swimmers^ that when a canoe with a woman and her chil- 
dren were overset, Captain Cook observed a child of four 
years old swim about, and appear highly delighted with 
the catastrophe, till the canoe regained its position. 

Athenseus relates, that the Segrobrigian ladies presented 
water to the young men whom they chose for husbands. 

Ablutions * were in frequent practice among the Jews, 
the Sampsoei, the Greeks, and the Romans ^. The Gentoo 
women bathe in a stream, before they sacrifice on the fu- 
neral piles of their husbands ; and the custom of immerging 
new-bom infants in rivers and fountains, which was very 
prevalent in Syria, during the reign of Antiochus, prevails 
in the present day, in many parts of India, Turkey, and 
China. The Mexicans, in the same manner, bathe their 
children the moment they are born. This ceremony is per- 
formed by the midwife: while bathing them, she says, ** Re- 
ceive the water ; for the goddess Chalciuhcueje is the mo- 
ther. May this water cleanse the spots, which thou bearest 
from the womb of thy mother, purify thy heart, and give 
thee a good and perfect life \^ In another part of the ce- 
remony, she says, " May the invisible God descend upon 
this water, and cleanse thee of every sin and impurity, 
and free thee from evil fortune T Then, " Lovely child ! 
the gods have created thee in the highest place of heaven, 

'Lomier wrote a curious woik on Lustrations, entitled ** Epimenides, sive 
de Veterum Gentilium Lustrationibus.** Of Mahometan Ablutions, vid. « Ta- 
bleau General de 1* Empire Othoman, par M. de M*** d*Ohsson, p. 145. fol. 
* In the British Museum is a basin of granite, supposed to resemble those 
^ch were used in the temples, by those who wished to purify themselves be- 
fore they were admitted to the sacrifices. 
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in order to send thee into the world ; but know, that the 
life on which thou art entering is painful, and full of 
misery; nor wilt thou be able to eat thy bread without 
labour. May God assist thee in the many adversities 
which await thee !^' The whole ceremony is curious and 
interesting ; for which the inquisitive reader may consult 
the History of Mexico, written by the Abb6 Clavigeto. 

The Brammans of Hindostan^ baptize their children 
also. Having washed the child with water, a relation 
h(dds the point of a pen to its forehead, and prays the 
Deity *^ to write good things thereon.'' He then makes 
a mark with red ointment, saying, ^^ O Lwd, we present 
this child; born of a holy tribe, to thee and thy service. 
It is cleansed with water, and anointed with oil.'' 

A custom prevailed in the fourteenth century, among 
the women redding on the Ibanks of the Rhine, of as- 
sembling, on a particular day of the year, to wash their 
hands and arms in that river ; fondly flattering them- 
selves, that such lustrations would preserve them from all 
dangers and misfortunes during the remainder of the year. 
This ceremony, witnessed by Petrarch, gave him great 
satisfaction. ^^ Happy," said he to himself, ^^ are these 
women, since their river runs away with all their miseries* 
Ah ! happy should we be in Italy, if the Tiber and the 
Mincio possessed the same virtue. These fortunate pea* 
pie waft all their misfortunes, on the bosom of their river, 
to the English : we would willingly present ours in the 
same manner to the Moors of Africa, if our rivers would 
only bear the burthen ; but they will not.'' 

For my own part, I should be wanting in that graU- 

* Lord*s Banian Relig. ch. ix. 
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tude to the Giver of Happiness, if I did not confess that 
I have derived as much enjoyment from sitting or wan- 
dering on the banks of rivers, and there giving rein to 
my imagination, as from any other objects in Ufe. How 
often, when reclining on the margin of the Dee, under 
the hanging rocks of the Conway, the arched recesses 
of the Wye, beside the Severn, or on that of the ro- 
mantic Towy, how often have my eyes pursued the 
gliding waters, in which the clouds, the trees, the rocks, 
and the sun, or the moon, were depicted ; and, reflecting 
^ on the chequered scenes of my life, have permitted my 
imagination to waft itself to those regions of infinite space, 
where every care would subside ; where the world would 
appear as a globule ; and where every object around me 
would operate as an evidence of the justice and bene- 
ficence of the Eternal Power! 

X. 

It is well known, that the Romans, who claimed the 
empire of the earth, for many centuries claimed no autho- 
rity over the sea. The right of fishing, even at the mouth 
of the Tiber, belonged as freely to the Spaniards or Sici- 
lians as to the Romans themselves. Whoever chose to 
cast a net there might'. Thus it continued till the reign 

I The Carthaginians and the people of Marsdllles had several wars on the 
sulject of the right of fishing* ; and when Hanno was in treaty with the Ro- 
mans, he declared they should not only not sail beyond the " beautiful pro- 
montory/' but that they should not even wash their hands in the sea of Sicily f . 

* Vide a passage in Justin, xliii. c. 5. 

t Frenshdmius* Supplement to Livy, 2d dec. lib. vi. Vide Montesviiiieu*s 
Remarks, b. xxi. ch. 8. 
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of Justinian, when the right of fishing in particular places 
WHS granted to particular persons. Leo, the 82d Em-^ 
peror of Rome, enacted a law, that, every nation might 
fish in the sea, adjoining its shore; and that every private 
person might fish in the river, that flowed past his lands. 
A similar regulation was observed among the Visigoths'. 
In England, many private persons dispute this right; 
generally, however, without either justice or authority. 

The Dutch, for a long time, came near our ports, and 
not only fished upon our shores, but actually sold us the 
fish they had caught ; as the lord of a manor frequently 
purchases game from ofi^his own estate* 

Few branches of commerce are more productive than 
fisheries; and the gold mines of Peru yield less than the 
collected labour of those, who voyage to the bay of Canada 
and the coast of Newfoundland for green cod ; of those who 
fish for dry cod along the coast of Placentia, from Cape 
Rose to the Bay des Experts ; for herrings, along the Bal- 
tic, German, and Irish coasts; for pilchards, on those 
of Dalmatia, Bretagne, Devonshire, and Cornwall ; for 
mackerel, near the shores of France and England ; for 
salmon, on the coasts of Scotiand and Ireland ; for stur- 
geons, at the mouth of the Wolga; for whales, in Green- 
land; and for pearls, in Ceylon. 

An angler may greatly improve his pleasure, if, to 
his art, he adds the science of Natural History. With 
Walton, Buffon, and, above all, Lacepede, for his com- 
panions, stretched beneath the shade of an alder, the 
caprice of the watery inhabitants will ^ve no disgust U> 

* Montesq. b. xxi. ch. 14. 
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his appetite. With those writers, and not unfrequently 
with Tasso, Spenser, and Sannazario, has Colonna en- 
joyed the morning and the evening of days, never remem- 
bei^d but with satisfaction I Sometimes on the banks 
of the Thames, near Twickenham and Richmond ; the 
Ouse, in the county of Norfolk ; the Lark, in Suffolk ; 
the Cam, in Cambridgeshire ; the Welland, near North- 
ampton; the Avon, near Stratford; the Severn, near 
Gloucester and Shrewsbury; die Dee, near Corwen 
and LangoUen ; the Avon, near Southampton ; and on 
the banks of a river of the same name, between the 
cities of Bath and Bristol; but, above all, upon the bor- 
ders of the Towy — ^where 

** Fancy wanders wild at will, 
Beneath the bowers of Grongar HiU.*' 

Few days has he to number in the chronology of en- 
joyment more peaceful, and therefore more agreeable, 
than those! Enjoyments, occasionally protracted even 
till midnight ; when he has assisted the fishermen of the 
Usk to make large fires upon its borders. These fires 
attracting salmon in considerable quantities, a single 
fisherman has little difiiculty in spearing six or seven in 
the course of an hour. A similar mode of fishing once 
prevailed in the isle of Samos, and is still practised in 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland^, Italy, and Java*. There is 
an animal in South America, called by the Spaniards 
"the tiger,^ which also catches fish in the night. It 
drops its saliva in the water ; and the fish springing at 

» VonBuch'sTrav. 351. 

« Raffles's Hist. Jav. i. 187. 4to. 
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it, the tiger takes them in his paw, and throws them 
ashore. The Icelanders are said, at one time, to have 
taught hears to jump into the sea, and catch seals. In 
China, birds are equally well trained ; for, at a signal, 
they dive into the lakes and bring up large fish, grasped 
in their bills. In Greece^, the fishermen use branches of 
pine, steeped in pitch, and lighted; the inhabitants of 
Amorgos used cypress-leaved cedar, which serves, when 
lighted, as a flambeau ; and the Chinese fish in the night 
with white psunted boards, placed in a manner to reflect 
the rays of the moon upon the water doubly. These 
attract the fish to the boat ; when the men cast a large 
net, and seldom fail to draw out considerable qu^tities. 
Anchovies are frequently fished for in a similar manner. 

XI. 

Many and delightful are the associations, connected 
with rivers ! — ^With the Nile we associate the rebuke of 
ApoUonius of Tyana to the cruel natives of Egypt. 
^* Reverence the Nile,'' said he ; " but why do I mention 
the Nile among men, who prefer measuring the rising of 
blood to the rising of water ^?" — Do our minds repose 
upon the Senegal? So beautiful are its banks ^, that 
the stranger fancies he sees the primitive simpUcity of 
the first parents of mankind ; blooming, as it were, in the 
morning of nature. — The Cydnus? In a barge, whose 

* The ancient Greeks and Syrians long abstained from eating the fish of 
their coasts ; and it is remarkable, that Homer nowhere mentions fiih as 
being served up at his numerous banquets. 

« Philost. in vit. Apol. v. c. 2G. 

' Adanson, Voy. to Senegal, i. 345. 
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poop was of beaten gold; whose oars were of silver, 
moved to the music of flutes ; and whose purple sails were 
perfumed with various odours, reclines the luxurious 
Cleopatra, in a pavilion,- covered with silk. On each 
side of her stand boys, like Cupids, fanning her with 
various coloured fans, while deUcious perfumes pervade 
the vessel. Antony sups with the queen ; she wins his 
heart ; and he loses the world ! 

Does a classical stranger stand upon the banks of the 
Issus ? He remembers that battle in which the Persians 
lost 10,000 horse, 100,000 foot, and 40,000 prisoners ; 
while Alexander lost but 460 ! In this battle the con- 
queror took Sisygambis, the mother of Darius : she, who 
slew herself on the death of Alexander, after having wit- 
nessed the fate of her husband and eighty of her bro- 
thers ; the destruction of her son, the lo^s of an empire, 
and the ruin of her'subjects ! 

The Vistula? It is immortalized by the death of 
Vanda, duchess of Poland. Vanda was the most beau- 
tiful and accomplished princess of the age, in which she 
livieW. Rithogar, a Teutonic prince, hearing of her 
fame^ despatched an ambassador, to demand her in mar- 
riage ; with orders to declare war, if she refused the in- 
vitation. This method of courtship not suiting the taste 
of the duchess, the prince prepared for war, Vanda 
marched at the head of her troops, and encountered 
Bithogar on the banks of the Vistula. The troops of 
the prince fled at the first onset; and thus losing the 
battle, Rithogar slew himself in despair. Vanda, in the 
meantime, mourned the victory she had gained; for, 
having beheld Rithogar, she had become enamoured of 

D 2 
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him: but her nobles prevented their union. Upon 
learning the fate of her lover, Vanda threw herself into 
the Vistula; and her name was given to the country 
since called Vandalia. 

Do we think of the Clitumnus? We behold milk- 
white heifers wandering in its meadows. — The Galesus 
of Calabria? We see flocks of sheep, with soft and 
flexible wool. — The Eurotas ? Olives, laurels, and myr- 
tles are seen growing on its borders, — Do we float in 
ima^nation on the bosom of the Plata ? We assodate 
its periodical overflowings with those of the JBuphrates^ 
the Indus, and the Senegal. — Why does a small rivulet 
in Pembrokeshire send the imagination into Spain, into 
Sweden, ancient Phrygia, and the island of St. Do- 
mingo ? Because it sinks into, a cavern ; and, passing 
under ground^ rises again, and falls into the sea. Thus 
does the Vadiana, in Spain ; the Gottenburgh, in Sweden ; 
and the Lycus, in Phrygia : while, in St. Domingo, there 
is a cave, where several brooks and rivers are precipi- 
tated with so great a noise, that its echo may be heard 
at the distance of several leagues. — Can the Itchin be ac- 
cidentally associated with the Camilla of Virgil? Bathing 
once in its stream, I saw a flsherman bind his clothes 
with some osiers, fasten the whole round a stake, and 
throw it over the river. The stake stuck in the opposite 
bank ; the fisherman then swam over himself. He seemed 
the father of Camilla ! Metabus, king of Privemum, being 
dethroned for his tyranny, snatched up his daughter, and 
fled, his enemies pursuing him as dogs chase a stag. 
Coming to the banks of a river, and fearing to lose his 
daughter, if he attempts to swim over it with her in his 
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arms, he takes his spear, fastens the child with osiers, 
and covering the middle with cork, hurls the spear with 
all the force he is master of. The spear sticks in the 
opposite shore, as he had hoped. He swims over, takes 
the child again in his arms, and devotes himself to the 
woods. Near the top of a mountain he forms a cave, 
and lives remote from all society. Becoming a shep- 
herd, he feeds his daughter with the milk of mares, 
and savage animals. When the little Amazon can bear 
its weight, she is taught to hold a javelin in her hand, 
a bow and a quiver of arrows hang at her back, while 
the skin of a tiger flows loosely over her shoulders. All 
the matrons of Tuscany desire this young Diana for their 
sons. She refuses them all, resolved to retain her state 
of vir^nity. In the war between Turnus and Eneas, she 
sides with the former ; and, attended by her amazonian 
companions, Tulla, Tarpeia, and Lavinia, her actions 
and her death form the best portion of the 11th Eneid. 



CHAPTER II. 

t 

Not only rivers, but fountains, have been held sacred 
by almost every nation : equally are they beloved by the 
poets. Who has not perused with pleasure Sannazaro's 
ode to the fountmn of Mergillini ; that of Fracastorius 
to the spring near the Lake di Garda ; or that of Horace 
to the fountain of Brundusium ? When Petrarch first 
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beheld that of Vaucluse*, in company with his father 
and his uncle, Settimo, he was, though a boy, so en- 
chanted with it, that he exclaimed, " were I master of 
this fountain, I would prefer this spot to the finest of 
cities.'' 

There is something venerable in the very name of 
fountain. We say, " the fountain of life,'' and " the 
fountain of knowledge ;" and the image of Truth (the 
daughter of Time and the mother of Virtue) is fabled to 
have been first discovered at the bottom of a fountain, 
clad in a white robe, of a symmetrical figure, and of 
a mild, modest, diffident, and attractive countenance. 
Truth? — "Of all the divinities that nature has dis- 
covered to the mind of man," observes Polybius, *^ the 
most beautiful is Truth. Her power is as great as her 
beauty. For, notwithstanding all conspire to overwhelm 
her; and notwithstanding every artifice is employed by 
her adversaries, espousing the cause of Error, to e£Pect a 
conquest over her, yet, I know not how it is, she never 
fails, by her own native force, to make her way into the 
human mind. Sometimes she displays her power im- 
mediately ; sometimes only after having been a long time 
enveloped in darkness. She nevertheless surmounts every 
opposition, and triumphs over every error by her own 
essential energy." She is, as an Hebrew writer* has 
sublimely expressed it, the strength, kingdom, power, 
and majesty of all ages. 

> Pliny alludes to this fountain : '< Est in provincia Narbonnensi nobilis 
fons, Orgo, nomine. In eo herbe nascuntur in tantum eicpetitae bubus, ut 
mersis capitibus eas quaerant 

> Elsdras, ch. iv. v. 40. 
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That a sjMing was a necessary adjunct to the oracular 
seats of Apollo^, is evident from many circumstances 
connected' with the history of those religious establish- 
ments. Poets and other writers have generally the most 
agreeable associations in respect to fountains. Homer 
compares Agamemnon shedding tears to a fountain trick- 
ling from the womb of a rock^. Love has been called a 
spring perennially flowing with delight : a king is styled 
the '* fountain of honour :" Marcus Aurelius desires us 
to look within, as within is the fountain of good : and 
Akenside^ alluding to the capacities of the mind, ex- 
claims — 

" Mind, mind alone — bear witness earth and heaven ! 
The living fountains in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime." 

Lucretius associates fountains with his splendid ex- 
ordium^: and Aristotle calls those of the Greek Archi- 
pelago " cements of society ;" for at those places the 
young women were accustomed to meet every evening. 
While one drew water, another sung, a third accom- 
panied, then all the maids of the village followed in 
chorus ; and the evening frequently closed with a dance. 
De Pag6s assures us, that the most beautiful subject for a 
painter, in the East, is that of a young female, on her way 
from a fountain: and one of the best pictures of Raphael 
is that, which personifies the servant of Abraham meeting 
Rebecca at the well. Berghem has a picture represent- 

' Ionian Antiq. p. 35, ' II. ix. 1. 19. 

^ Avia Fieridum peragro loca, nuUius ante 
Trita solo. 

juvat integros accedere fonteis ; 

Atque haurire, &c. &c. 
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ing peasants driving their cattle to a fountain at the first 
glow of evening ; and Gaspar de Witt has a beautiful 
landscape, animated by hunters halting at a well. But 
the most celebrated painter of fountains was Dubois, of 
Bcns-le-Duc. And here we may observe, that the dis- 
covery of Portici is connected with the subject of foun- 
tains. A peasant, in the environs of that city, wanting 
water for his garden, resolved to sink a well. After he 
had laboured two or three days, he discovered several frag- 
ments of marble. This circumstance being related to the 
Prince D'Elbeuf, he immediately purchased the garden ; 
when, setting several men to excavate, they soon disco- 
vered fragments of pillars ; and, at length, an entire tem- 
ple, formed of the best and finest marble ; peopled as it 
were with statues, which had been buried under lava, 
issuing from Vesuvius in the time of Pliny the naturalist. 

II. 

One of the most remarkable fountains, in ancient times, 
was that of which Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus have 
transmitted an account. It was called ^^ the Fountain of 
the Sun ;*" and was ^tuated near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon^ At the dawn of day this fountmn was warm ; 
as the day advanced, it became progressively cool; at 
noon it was at the extremity of cold ; at which time the 
Ammonians made use of it, to water their gardens and 
shrubberies. At the setting of the sun, it again became 
warm ; and continued to increase, as the evening pro- 
ceeded, till midnight; when it reached the extremity of 
heat: as the morning advanced* it grew progressively 
cold.. This fountain is described by Quintus Curtius, 

' Quint Curtius, lib. iv. c. 7. 
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Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, and Solinus : Silius Italicus 
also alludes to it^. 

There was a fountain, equally curious, in the forest of 
Dodona. It is s^d to have had the power of lighting a 
torch : — at noon it was dry ; at midnight full ; from which 
time it decreased till t&e succeeding noon ^. A similar 
one is mentioned, as being near Grenoble ^ 

The celebrated Castalian fountain rushes from two pre- 
cipitate rocks, and forms several romantic cascades^ ; and 
Cashmire is said to abound in fountains, which the natives 
call miraculous *. Pliny the younger^ describes one, near 
the Larian Lake, which increased and decreased three 
times every day. It still exists'^. 

The ancients were never weary of attaching peculiar 
properties to fountains. That of Arethusa was supposed 
to have the power of forming youth to beauty® ; and that 
of Colophon of enabling the priest of the Clavian Apollo 
to foretel future events. Thb oracle was visited by Ger- 
manicus, in his progress through Ionia. The priest in- 
quired his name ; then descending into a cavern, in which 
the secret spring was, he drank of it ; and, returning to 
Germanicus, recited two or three verses, which foretold 

' Stet fano Ticinat novum et memorabile lympha, 
Quae nascente die» quae deficiente tepescit, 
Quaeque riget niedium cum sol ascen^t Olympum 
Atque eadem ruraus nocturnis ferret in umbris. 

* Mela. lib. iL c. 3. 

^ Mem. de TAcadem: des Sciences, Annee, 1699. p. 23. 

* Vide Wheeler's Journey, B. iv. 314. 

* Asiatic Miscell. vol. 2. • * Lib. iv. Ep. 50. 
' Eustace, voL 4. 45. 

* Apud Euseb. Praepar. Evang. v. c. 29. ^ 
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the premature death of that illustrious prince^ Pliny 
mentions this spring, and asserts, that whoever drank of 
it died soon after*. 

Of medicinal and detrimental fountains we have many 
instances, vouched for by writers modem as well as an- 
cient. Some were said to produce barrenness; others 
fruitfulness. These are described by Theophrastus, Aris- 
totle, Plutarch, and Solinus. Philostratus^ mentions one 
that occasioned the leprosy. Vitruvius^ speaks of another 
near Zama in Numidia, that gave unwonted loudness to 
the voice ; while the Macrobian Ethiopians, living to the 
age of 120, their longevity was ascribed to their bathing 
in a fountain, which perfumed them with an oil, like the 
odour of violets. We read of some, that caused imme- 
diate death : some the loss of memory ; and others that 
restored it. Plutarch^ relates, that there was one called 
Ciffusa, which being of a bright colour, and of an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant taste, the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood believed, that Bacchus had been washed in it im- 
mediately after his birth. It had something of the flavour 
of wine. Many of these have, doubtless, a fabulous 
origin ; yet it would be too presuming to doubt the ab- 
solute possibility of their existence. Marcellinus ^, how- 
ever, takes no little latitude, when he describes a fountain, 
called the water of oaths. Its source, says he, is cold ; 
and yet it bubbles like boiling water, and possesses a 
faculty of ordeal in respect to truth and falsehood. Phi- 
lostratus also alludes to it ^. \ 

< Tacitus* Annal. u. c. 54. ^ Plin. Nat. Hist ii. 8. S. 

* In Vit. ApoL lib. ii. "* Lib viii. c. 4. * In Vit. Lysander. 

* JJb, xxiiL c. 7* ' In Vit. Apol. i. c. 6. 
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In Epirus ^ was a fountain, which at the last quarter of 
the moon was so much impregnated with sulphur, that it 
kindled any wood that was put into it. And in the 
palatinate of Cracow there is a spring, which, upon 
appljring a torch, flames like spirits of wine. This flame 
dances on the water, but it does not heat it. Pliny* also 
speaks of two fountains, one in Judea, me other in Ethi- 
opia, which being impregnated with sulphur, had the 
property of oil in respect to burning. The same quality 
is given to a river in Cilicia, and to a fountain near 
Carthage, bjj^Vitruvius. Herodotus* relates, that in the 
country of the Atarantes, in Africa, was a hill of salt, on 
the summit of which bubbled a spring of fresh water. 
At Guildford, in Connecticut^ is a fountain, the water of 
which will evaporate, if corked in a bottle efver so strictly. 
; Some writers mention one rising in Mount Soractes, the 
waters of which boiled at the rising of the sun. In 
Greenland, most of the springs and fountains rise and fall 
with the tide. Many in Spain, in England, and in Wales, 
have similar periodical returns ; and under the rocks of 
Giggleswick, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, there is a 
well^ that ebbs and flows several times in the Course of an 
hour. When the weather is very wet or very dry, it 
ceases to flow. 

Among the Romans, no person was allowed to swim 
near the head of a stream ; as the body was supposed to 
pollute consecrated waters. 

In the early ages of popery, the common people, where 
fountains and wells were situated in retired places, were 

» Pomp. Mela. ii. c. 3. ' Lib. iv. c. 1 84. 

3 Nat. Hist V. c. 7. ** Amcric. Acad. Arts, voL V 
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accustomed tp honour them with the titles of saints and 
martyrs^. Some were called JacoVs well; St. John^s; 
St. Mary's ; St. Winifred's, and St. Agnes' : some were 
named after Mary Magdalen ; and others derived their 
appellations from beautiful and pious virgins. Though 
this custom was forbidden by the canons of St. Anselm, 
manjTpilgrimagA continued to be made to them; and 
the Romans long retained a custom of throwing nosegays 
into fountains, and chaplets into wells ^. From this prac- 
tice originated the ceremony of sprinkling the Severn 
with flowers ; so elegantly described by Dyer ^ ; and so 
beautifully alluded to by Milton. 

.* The shepherds at their festivals 



Carol her good deeds loud in rustic lays ; 

And throw sweet garland-wreaths into her streanii 

Of pancies, pinks* and gaudy daffodils. 

Comus, 

The Hindoos frequently sprinkle blossoms of flowers 
on the surface of those streams in which they perform 
their ablutions^ Ancient heroes frequently washed their 

* The inhabitants of the Loo-choo Isknd also have guardian deities to 
wells. Vide Capt. Hall's Voy. 4 to. p. 113. 

* They also instituted a feast in honour of them ; called Font'malia : it was 
held Oct IS, on which day they visited all the wells, and threw crowns of 
flowers into them. 

^ Fleece, B. i. L 693. 

* Sabrina*s. — When the Indians pass the promontory of Mussedum, they 
throw fruits and flowers into the sen, in order to secure a propitious voyage. 
At Argentoratum, now Strasburgh, a custom once prevailed of throwing 
human victims into wells. — Vide Schad, Descript, Tempi, Argent, p, 35. Ed, 
1617. 

' Vide Notes to the Episode of Dashwanta and Sakuntala, Asiat. Jour. vol. 
4. 528. 
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hair in them. Horace ^ alludes to this custom : while on 
the Lake Masanawara, north of the Himalah Mountains, 
the Tartar shepherds scatter the ashes of their relatives 
upon its surface. 

III. 

In the province of , near Ihe small town of 

there is a spring, which wells from the side 



of a hill, below a cottage, in which Colonna has passed 
many a satisfied hour. This spring is as clear as crys- 
tal ; it never rises higher than a certain height ; nor ever 
sinks below it. In summer it is cool ; in winter warm. 
White stones and sand filter the bottom.; and ivy and 
lichens creep up the sides of the wall, that surrounds it. 

Diana might have lov'd in that sweet spot 
To take her noontide rest ; and when she stopt 
Hot from the chase to drink, well pleased had seen 
Her own bright crescent soft reflected there. 

Southey* 

This spring is endeared to Helvidius from the fol- 
lowing conversation having taken' place in its neighbour- 
hood. " While you lived in your cottage, at the mouth 
of the Towy,*' said Helvidius to Colonn^, " watering 
your plants, wandering by the sea-shore, cultivating your 
garden, and contrasting the general peace of Nature, 
with the tumults and the petty whirlwinds of human 

passions* you appeared to be happy ! Now ^" 

** Fortune was envious of me ; she saw, that I despised 
those gifts, which men value so highly; and she re- 
venged herself upon my indifference, by plunging me 

' Lib. iii. od. iv. 1. Gi.~- iv. od. v. 1. 20*. 
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into tbeguif of mnfiirtuiie; leaving me only the cooaola- 
tioo of having deserved a better return.'^ ^^ Mi^ortime i 
Did you lose your wife, or your children ? Did a friend 
rdapse into an enany ? You are above poverty ; you are 
insenalile to ingratitude — you are superior to calumny IT 
^ Neither of all these. I lost n»ther my wife, nor mj 
diildren ; no finj^od relapsed into enmity ; poverty I can 
bear ; ingratitude I am accustomed to ; as to caiunmy — 
it is an inhtaitance for all txmbxl — evoi of the tyrantJ* 
^ What, then, could so mightily disturb you ?^ ^ Ah ! 
my firiend, to you I may ontess the weakness of my 
heart. I was unable to fulfil my engagem^its ! Since 
that time my heart has been a prey to secret an gniaty I 
have not yet been enabled to redeem my pledges; and 
though I have many inducements for liie, I shall nevo* 
enjoy it, till I can sii^, as it were, to these mountains^ 
^ I have fulfilled my eng^^ements^ and therefere am I 
firee ! "* ^ During this conversation, Ccdonna sat with his 
firiend at the door of his cottage ; a mountain rose im-> 
mediately behind them ; a woodv vallev, enriched with 
the dnts of autumn, stretched below ; with a river brawl- 
ing through it. On one side sat Helvidius ; on the other 
Marcdia, with her two children; one in her lap^ the 
other on a stool at her feet. The sea rolled at a 
£stance ; the hills of Somerset rose in the perqiectxve ; 
and the sun, mellowing the sky with its tint of IsabeBoy 
it were almost impossible to wish themselves in Italy or in 
Greece. ^ Let us (£smiss all sombre reflections^^' ex- 
claimed Helvidius; ^ and let nothing disturb the dei^^t, 
whit^i the scenes before us are so capable of producing. 
In the bosom of a virtuous and affectionate fiimilv. 
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enjoy the best society in the midst of solitude. Instead 
of brooding over past difficulties, or calculating^ future 
ones, much more wise is it to permit the soul to rest in 
Hiose delightful impressions, which arise from the investi- 
gation of honourable motives. Investigate, therefore, the 
anatomy of your own soul : trace the causes of your mis- 
fortunes, in order to overcome them by industry of the 
body, or by exertion of the mind. At all events, let this 
evening be passed in tranquillity. Let us amuse our- 
selves in drawing pictures of savages, softened ; the ig- 
norant, enlightened ; the luxurious, hardened into tem- 
perance; and the atheist converted to a belief, and a 
wise acknowledgment of a God. For here, and at this 
season, the mind, following an agreeable direction, would 
derive a sensible gratification from any endeavour to 
simplify laws, and to investigate the plans and the opera- 
tions of Nature." ^' With aU my heart," returned Co- 
lonna. ^^ Let us walk leisurely up this mountain, and 
disqpurse on subjects so congenial to my heart. For the 
hours I devote to the study of Nature, and to the society 
of my family and friends, are those only, which I consider 
as pertaining to life,'* " Ah ! my friend,^* returned 
Helvidius, ^^ with all your difficulties. Nature has formed 
your mind and heart, for some of her best enjoyments. 
As to the misfortune you allude to, fortune will, one day, 
enable you to recover the ground you may have lost. 
For the present, let this spring whisper consolation to 
you, in the language of a poet, whose fables have so often 
delighted you in your boyhood : for the moral of his 
dbtich will teach you, that though the mild voice of pa- 
tience attacks melancholy only by degre€|s, it never fails 
to overcome at last. 
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** Quid magis est durum saxo ? Quid mollius unda? 
Dura tamen molli siaxa cavantur aqua ! ** 

** If I were in Greece,*' replied Colonna, " I should 
almost fancy, that I heard the voice and the language of 
Plato. Let us climb this mountain; let us sit our- 
selves down upon yon old grey stone, half covered with 
moss ; and, watching the last tints* of the descending 
sun, antidpate the glories of immortal life.'^ 



CHAPTER IIL 

The names of deities were ^ven to grottos, as well 
as to fountains. The serenity of an Italian sky served to 
render those occasional retreats peculiarly agreeable to the 
Roman nobility ; hence were they frequently to be found 
in the shrubberies and gardens of that accomplished 
people. The poets, at all times willing to celebrate what- 
ever adds to their enjoyments, have left us some elegant 
descriptions of those recesses, formed in the sides of rocks, 
at the feet of mountains, or on the banks of rivulets. 
Many of these still remain in Italy*; containing multitudes 
of small pointings, representing vases, festoons, leaves, 
butterflies, shells, and fruits. 

Pausanias ^ves a remarkable account of a grotto at 
Corycium ; and Statins describes an elegant one in his 
third Sylva; but that, which was the most celebrated 

' Diverse Manierc d'adornarc i Cammini Roma^ p. 23, foL 1769. 
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in ancient times, was the grotto of Egeria ; still existing, 
though in a state of ruin *. When this grotto was first 
made by Numa, it was formed with such skill, as to ap- 
pear totally untouched by art : in the reign of one of the 
emperors, however, it entirely lost its simplicity; aud, 
being adorned with marble and other splendid ornaments, 
it acquired a magnificence totally foreign to its original 
character. This provoked the satire of the indignant 
Juvenal. It is now said to have returned to its primitive 
simplicity; being adorned with moss, violets, sweet-briars, 
honeysuckles, and hawthorns. 

The grotto, which Pope formed at Twickenham, was 
one of the most celebrated ever ersected in this king- 
dom. In the first instance, it was remarkable for its ele- 
gant simpUcity: as the owner, however, advanced in 
years, it became more and more indebted to the refine- 
ments of art: but the recollection of its having amused 
the last years of that illustrious poet atones to the heart of 
the philanthropist, for what it loses to the eye of imagina^ 
tion and taste. The inscription, he wrote for this foun- 
tain, seems to have been conceived from the following 
laconic fragment :— 

Nymphae . loci . bibe . lava . tace. 

Gafiarel, librarian to Cardinal Richlieu, wrote a history 

> In Villa Justiniana, extat ingens lapis quadratus solidus in quo sculpta hsec 
duo Ovidii caraiina'sunt:— ' - 

JEgeria est quae praebet aquas dea grata Camaenis - 
nia Numae conjunx condliumque fuit. 
Qiuu lapis videtur ex epdem Egeriae fonte» aut ejus vicinia isthuc com* 
portatus. — MoKTFAncoK. The Latian peasantry believed that Egeria was so 
afflicted at Numa*s death, that she melted into a fountain of tears. 

VOL. I. E 
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of all the vaults, mlnesi caves, catacombs, and grottosy 
which he had 'visited during his travels of thirty years: 
the principal grottos of which were that of Pausilippo; 
that of the serpents near Civita Vecchia ; the Witches 
Grotto near the Ganges ; those in the Highlands of Soot-* 
land ; on the banks of the Onon and Yenisei in Siberia; 
the bone cavess in Egjrpt ; the yellow cave in the valley of 
Alcantara; that of Pilate among the Alps; as well as 
those of Briider Bahn, and of Glaris : those of the Car« 
pathian mountains, and the dragon'*s cave in the Landgr»- 
vate of Hesse Darmstadt ; and the immense caverns at 
Alcantara, near the city of Lisbon. 

In natural grottos it is, that we may occasionally find 
the most beautiful specimens of spars ; while artificial ones 
are not unfrequently decorated with sheUs, worthy the 

residence of Doris and the Nereids. In that of ■ — 

may be seen the feather, white with brilliant stains of 
conation ; the hebraica, white, with spots as black as jet ; 
the cloth of sUyer, and the cloth of gold. 

The first race of men are said to have been bom, and to 
have resided in caves ^ and grottos. These were the 
dwellings of the Cimmerians^; to whom Homer ^ imd 
Herodotus * so frequently allude. 

Mary, the Virgin, too, is traditionally said to have 
suckled the Christian Mes^ah in a grotto ; and leaving 

* For a description of the cave of the Nemean Lion ; of Pan in the Acro« 
polifl of Athens; on the phiin of Marathoi^ and on mount Rapsana; vide 
Dodwell's Travels in Greece, voL i. 804, 5, 550 ; vol iL 213. For those of 
the Western Highlands of Scotland; vid. MaccuDough's Descript vol i. 517 ; 
▼q1. U. 225, 494^ S21. 

« Strabo, v. p. 374. ^ Odyss. ix. v. 86. * Lik vii. c 5 ; ii. c. la 
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some drops of milk upon the ground, the grotto has ever 
since been supposed to have the valuable fiusulty of re-^ 
storing milk to mothers. And here we may observe en 
passant, that in Russia ' there is a cave so liarge as to con- 
lain several subterranean lakes and meadows ; and that 
the Mammoth cave of Indiana is from six to nine miles j'^'rti.^ii^'/i 
in length, and abounds In sulphate of magnesia, of a ^ 

very superior kind. The grotto of Antiparos, one of the 
Cyclades, however, is the most celebrated, on account 
of its remarkable petrifactions : the island, in which it is 
rituate, being a rock of marble, sixteen miles in circum- 
ference. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Feom rivers^ fountains, and grottos, let us turn to kkeflr. 
Those of England and Switzerland present so maiiy fea- 
tures of beauty and grandeur, that an idea of something, 
peculiarly worthy of admiration, presents itself, when we 
hear them mentioned, even in the most casual manner. 
What enthufflaslic emotiotis did the lakes of Switzerland 
generate in Rousseau! And while some of the most 
agreeable hours of united labour and pleastire; were iiv 
dulged by Gibbon on the banks of the Leman, the lake 
of Zurich charmed many au hour of sorrow from the 
bosoms of Haller, Zimmermann, and Lavater. 

F(M* my own part, I am ready to confess^ that some of 
the happiest moments c^ my life have been those, which 

» Gmelin. 

e2 
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I have, at intervals, passed upon the banks of rivers, and 
on the bosom of lakes ; — when thdr waters 



Have glowed beneath the purple tinge 



Of western cloud. 

MiCBABL BKuiob 

And never will Colonna wish to forget those hours of 
rapture, when, reclining in a boat, he has permitted it to 
glide, at the will of the current, on the picturesque ex- 
panse of Bala Lake, in the county of Merioneth : cur 
when wandering along the banks of those waters, that 
glide at the feet or stud the »des of the mountains, which 
rear themselves around the magnificent peaks of Snowdon : 
lakes more than equal in sublimity to those of Lams, 
Lucerne, and Pergusa. 

11. 

How often have I heard you, my Lelius, descant with 
nqpture on the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland ; 
on those of Loch-Lomond, Loch-Leven, and KiUamey ; 
and the still more noble and magnificent ones of Switzer- 
land. With what delighted attention have I listened to 
your descriptions of the lakes of Thun, Zmidi, and 
Neufchatel, Brientz, Bienne and Constance: md how 
has my imagination kept pace with you, in your journey, 
as you have wandered in memory among, those enchant* < 
ing r^ons : — regions abounding in scenes, which Warton 
might have pictured, as the native residence of poedc 
fancy. 

Sulzer, bom at Winterthun, in the canton of Zurich, 
animated by the^ example of Gressner, the naturalist, 
lived to produce two works, of which his country is 
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jusdy proud : ** An History of the Fine Arts ; and Moral 
Contemplations on the Works of Nature.'' Charmed 
with the splendour of the material world, he livdd'^ 
innocently and contentedly; and at length died in so 
jdacid a manner, that his friends, for some time, 
doubted whether death or' sleep had suspended his con- 
Tersation. 

Gessner, whose countenance bespoke a paradise with- 
in, had his genius first called into action by reading 
the works of the now almost forgotten Brockes, . who 
had selected for himself a species of poetry, which ex- 
hibited the various beauties of nature in the minutest 
details. Warm from the works of that poet, the scenery 
of Berg acquired new charms, and animated Gessner 
with new impulses; that town being situated in the 
most beautiful part of the canton of Zurich. To the 
memory of this poet, his fellow-dtizens have erected a 
monument, in which Nature and Poesy are represented 
weejnng over his urn, in a romantic valley, watered by 
the Limmat and the Sihl. This monument is the work 
of Trippel of Schaffhausen ; and the artist dying when 
still young, the monument may be said to constitute ^^ a 
monument of himself as well as of Gessner.^ Gressner's 
wcnrks, however, will perpetuate his memory longer than 
a monument of Parian marble { And here it may be 
permitted to pay a willing testimony to the beauty of 
those lakes, immortalized by the pens of Gessner, Haller, 
Zimmermann, and Rousseau : and I will not hesitate to call 
that man senseless, who could behold with indifference 
the solitary, yet beautiful waters of Greiffen ; those of 
Como, bordered by vineyards, an^ backed by hills, 
dothed like a stately amphitheatre, unth lime^ chestnut, 
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and almond trees : the craggy precipices rising over the 
Lake of Chiavenna — magnificent in the midst of sterility : 
and the waters of Joux, embedded in a valley, with a 
rocky shore, mantled with wood, and having on their 
opposite sides a richly cultivated ascent, studded with 
pines and sycamores. Still more beautiful is the Lake of 
Wallenstadt, surrounded on three sides by mountains, 
with wild and picturesque, craggy and inaccessible rocks, 
abounding in waterfalls : then we may dwell upon the 
small Lake of Zug, hangings as if it were a nest, 
within the bosom of a fine country; and upon Thun, 
^tuated at right angles with the Lake of Brientz — 
both bordered by steep mountains, richly variegated. 
The Lake of Bienne, so exquisitely diversified; while 
that of Neufchatel is profusely rich in wood, in fields, 
in meadows, and in vineyards. The Lake of Uri,— • 
beautiful to a proverb, — has wild and romantic rocks 
embellished with forests of pine and beech. That of 
the four Cantons is the finest in all Switzerland, for 
the greatness and variety of its parts; and for its beauty 
and decision of contrasts. That of Constance, of an oval 
form, and green in the colour of its water, is surrounded 
by hiUs, rising in gradation, covered with farm-houses, 
villages, towns, and monasteries. Still more delightful is 
the Lake of Zurich, with banks, behind which rears, in 
stately majesty, a long and awful chain of stupendous 
mountains: while the waters of Geneva, blue and transH 
parent, reflect every variety and excellence of landscape ; 
from the mild and the beautiful to the picturesque, the 
magnificent, and the sublime. 

On the banks of this lake resided the learned andi ac- 
complished Gibbon : — learned and accomplished ; but tOQ 
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regardless of his country, and too explicit in his doubts 
for the welfare of mankind ! In a foreign country, which 
habit and a£PeCtion had made his own, this celebrated 
writer enjoyed the most agreeable society, by which he 
was highly esteemed, beloved, and honoured. In pos- 
session of scenes, of which a parallel can scarcely be found 
in any quarter of the globe, Gibbon not only possessed 
them, but had the felicity to be gifted with a mind, ca^ 
pable of enjoying them. There, — at Lausanne,— proudly 
situated aa the Lake of Geneva, he began and completed 
that great monument of his fame, his History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. There is a mixture 
of subUmity and pathos in the passage, yrh&re he describes 
the close of his vast undertaking, peculiarly impressive. 
** I have presumed to mark,** says he, " the moment of 
conception, (amid the ruins of Rome ;) I shall now com- 
memorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on 
the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the 
last lines of the last page, in a summer-house m my gar- 
den. After laying down my pen, I took several turns in 
a covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect 
of the countryi the lake, and the mountains. The ait was 
temperate, the sky was serene, the sdlver orb of tbd m6otk 
was reflected upon the waters, and all nature was silent. 
I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the re- 
covery of my freedom, and perhaps the establishment of 
my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind, by the idea, that 
I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable 
companion; and that, whatsoever might be the future 
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fate of my history, the life of the historian might be short 
and precarious T 

How much do Haller and Hotze, so celebrated by Zim- 
mermann and Lavater, acquire of fame over Hunter and 
Boerhaave, merely from their ima^nation being alive to 
the beauties of their country! While the two last are 
known chiefly to surgeons and physicians, the two first 
are known to almost all the world. Klopstodc beheld the 
forests of pine, mtermingled with Elysian vaUeys, near 
Erfurt; the Falls of the Rhine, near Scha£Phausen ; the 
Lake of Zurich; and the vineyards near Winterthur, 
with inexpressible pleasure. Those scenes alternately 
wafted him to his friends, and towered his thoughts to 
Heaven ! Bonnet, — ^the pride of Greneva, — devoted all his 
hours to the study of Nature. As a philosopher, he i|^ 
placed between Wolff and Leibnitz ; as a naturalist, be- 
tween Haller and Bufibn; as a writer, between Rousseau 
and Montesquieu ; while his physiognomy, says a Ger- 
man physiognomist, indicated justness, clearness, ferti- 
lity, order, — combination of ideas, perhaps unequalled. 
Occupied in the study of natural history, as he was, and 
in the enjoyment of some of the finest scenes upon the 
globe, how mean, how insignificant, appeared the intrigues 
and pasdons of the citizens of Geneva 1 
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CHAPTER V. 

Feom Lakes, the transition is natural, that would 
lead to Waterfalls and Cataracts. With what rapture 
does every cultivated mind behold that beautiful water- 
fall, gliding over a slate rock in two graceful falls, at the 
extremity of a long, winding, and romantic glen, near 
Aber, in the county of Caernarvon ! But if you would 
see cataracts, on a grander scale, visit the falls of the 
Hepsey; those of the Conway; the Cynfael; and the 
Black Cataract, near the vale of Ffestiniog. Of the two 
last, few scenes can surpass the beauty of the one, or the 
bold, the cragged, and gigantic character of the other. 
By the former of these have we devoted many a capti- 
vating hour. Seated on a rock, adjoining an ivy-arched 
bridge, stretched over a tremendous chasm, we have 
listened with rapture, not unmingled with a grateful de- 
gree of terror, to the roaring of the waters : and, shaded 
by a fantastic oak, which overshadows the depth, we 
have derived the highest satisfaction, in comparing the 
tranquil and innocent delight, in which we were indulging, 
with the boisterous humours of the table, the cankered 
anxiety of the statesman, or the dreadful raptures of that 
man, who has so long insulted all Europe, and disgraced 
her glens, her mountains, and her valleys, with blood, 
with rapihe, and with sacrilege ! 

But if you would behold one of those waterfalls, which 
combine sublimity with beauty, visit the admirable in- 
stance at Naut Mill, on the borders of the lake Cwellin. 
Exercise that fascinating art, of which Nature and prac- 
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tice have made you such a master ; — make a faithful re- 
presentation of it ; clothe it in all its sublimity, in all its 
grace of beauty, and let the finest imagination in the 
world of painting or of poetry tell me, if, in all the fairy 
visions, that the finest fancy has created, a scene more 
perfect can be formed, than that ? The far-fame^ cata- 
ract in the vale of Tempe has nothing to compare with it* 
In surveying this scene, our feelings resemble those of 
the missionaries, when viewing the waterfalls of Japan ; 
or those of the celebrated Bruce, when he beheld the 
third cataract of the Nile^; " a sight,'* says he, ** so 
magnificent, that ages, added to the greatest length of 
life, could never eradicate from my memory*.^ 

The Romans were exceedingly partial to waterfalls, as 
we learn from many of their writers. The seat of Ci- 
cero's father had a remarkable one, falling into the Liris ; 
and, sending forth a most agreeable harmony, thither 
would his son, the accomplished Tully ', frequently retire, 
in order to meditate on subjects of literature and taste. 



CHAPTER VI. 



If objects of this nature exalt the understanding and 
the fancy of those, who possess the powers and habits of 

* Vid. also Philostr. in Vit. ApoUon. vi. c. 26. 
' In King's Table Land, New South Wales, is a catai-act falling over a 
precipice of more than 1|000 feet, into Prince Regent's Glen. It is named 
« the Caippbell Cataract;" and is said to be one of the grandest sights the 
woild afibrds. 

3 Cic. dc Legibusi ii* 
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reflection, Woods, those indispensable appendages to 
landscape, diffuse an equal delight by their coolness, 
their solemnity, and the charm which they spread around 
us, as we wander beneath thdir arched and sacred shades, 
llie Romans frequently erected temples and statues to 
the genius of the place ;— «ekio loci. Pliny ' assures us, 
that Minerva, as well as Diana, inhabits the forests : and 
Akenfflde finely alludes to the religious awe, with which 
woods, boldly stretching up the summit of an high moun- 
tain, are bdield by persons of polite imaginations : 

■ — ' Matte the sable woods, . 

That shade sublime yon mountain's nodding brow. 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps ! a3 if the reverend form 
Of Minosy or of Numa, should forsake 
Th* E^an seats ; and down the embowering glade 
Move to your pausing eye. 

If to rivers and mountains all nations, at early periods 
of their history, have conspired to attach the idea of ve- 
neration; how much more so have the eminent, in all 
ages, delighted in paying honours to groves and fo- 
rests. Pilgrimages were made to the oaks of Mamre, 
near Heb)x)n, from the time of Abraham to that of Con- 
stanUne^: and the nations surrounding the Jews were 
accustomed to dedicate trees and groves to their deities ; - 
and to sacrifice upon high mountains: customs, which 
were even practised by the Jews themselves, previous to 
the building of Solomon's Templet Among the woods 
of Etruria, Numa, to whom Rome was under greater 
obligations than to Romulus^, sought refuge from the 

> Lib. i. Ep. 6. ' Calmet, b. i. c. 7. 

' 1, Kings, c. iii. v. 2, 3, 4. ** II Frindp. L i. c 11. 
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cares that attended the government of an infant, and, till 
his reign, a turbulent people. I know not whether those 
objects tended to inspire Numa with a resolution of serv- 
ing mankind; but certain it is, that he infused into the 
discipline of his adopted country such an ardent love of 
virtue, that, during his reign, (as Livy informs us,) the 
neighbouring states, which had hitherto regarded Rome, 
not in the light of a city, but of a camp, situated amongst 
them, for the purpose of depopulating every other ci^, 
entertained so perfect a respect for its inhabitants, that 
they deemed it impious to disturb a people, who were so 
constantly occupied in the practice of virtue and the wor- 
ship of the gods. It was Numa who first erected a temple 
to Peace and Faiths 

The consecration of groves prevailed much with the 
Jews. Abraham himself planted a grove in Beer-sheba ; 
and worshipped there^. The custom was, however, for- 
bidden by Moses ^^. InKings*,it is said, they set up " images 
on every hill, and under every green tree.** Ezekiel re- 
proves it^; also Hosea®; but the valley of Hinnon was 
esteemed so venerable for its shade, that it was even per- 
sonified as a god ; and in such esteem did they hold the 
cedars of Lebanon, that one of the most eflFective threats of 
Sennacherib was, that he would level them with the ground^. 

* Merito ergo rex quidem Romanorum, Numa erat ei nomen, cum esset 
Pythagoreus, primus ex omnibus hominibus posuit templum Fidei et Pacis.— 
Clemens Alexand. Stromatum, lib. v. p. 648. 

« Gen. ch. xxi. v. 3'?. 3 Deut. eh. xvi. v. 21. 

* 2 Kings, cb. xvii. v. 9. ^ Ezekiel, ch. xx. v. 28. and cb. vi v. 13. 

• Hos. ch.iv.v: 13. 
^ 2 Kings, xix. v. S3. At Sardis an opinion was prevalent, that trees 
were older than the earth.— Vid. Philost. in Vit. Apol. vi. c. 37. 
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II. 

The oratories of the Jews were surrounded by olives^; 
and the Greeks^ who first inhabited Tuscany, consecrated 
the forests, which rose on the banks of the Caerites, to 
tbdr god Sylvanus. Under those shades.they assembled 
every year to celebrate his anniversary^. 

A custom, analogous to this, prevails at the present 
day in some parts of Italy : particularly among the 
herdsmen and shepherds of Rhe^o ; who entertain the 
highest veneration for the wood, called Silva Piana, about 
three leagues from Parma. 

The Christians decorate their houses and churches with 
holly and bay leaves; and the modem Jews, at the time 
of the Pentecost, deck their synagogues with garlands 
of flowers. Tacitus', in describing the ceremony of 
consecrating the Capitol, when repaired by Veq»asian, 
informs us, that the first part of the ceremony consisted 
in the soldiers entering with boughs of those trees, which 
the gods were supposed to take the greatest delight in. 
In the second, the Vestal vir^ns, attended by boys' and 
girls, sprinkled the floor with spring water, brook water, 
and river water. 

* Juvenaly Sat. yi. He caUs a Jewish priestess ** Magna sacerdos aibbris.*' 
* £t ingens geUdum lucus prope Coeritis amnemi 
Religione patrum lat^ sacer ; undique coUes • 

Inclusere cavi, et mgr4 nemus abjecte cingunt. 
Sylvano fama est veteres sacrasse pelasgos, 
Arrorum pecorisque Deo, lucQmque diemque» 
Qui primi fines aliquando bi^uere Latinos. 

Eneid, liU viii. 1. 597. 
s Hist. lib. ir. 
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Many of the Japanese temples are situated among 
woods. This people delight in avenues; and in the 
islands of Satzuma and Meac-Sima, the Russians ob- 
served alleys of high trees stretching from hill to hill, 
with arbours, formed at certain distances, for the service 
o£ weary travellers ' . That the Anglo-Saxons worshipped 
trees, we may infer {rom Canute^s having forbidden that 
species of idolatry. The Raphaans of India selected 
spots, shaded by the banana and the tamarind, {or ih&r 
kioums; while, in the recesses of intricate forests, the 
Druids of Gaul, Britain, and Germany, were accustomed 
to sacrifice* Vir^, who describes Elysium as abounding 
in the most luxuriant ^fls of nature, represents it as one 
o£ the highest enjoyments of the happy spirits, to rqpose 
on flowery banks, and to wander among shady grares^ : 
while the Icelanders believe, that on the summit of the 
Boula, a mountain which no one has hitherto ascended, 
there is a cavern, which opens to a paradise in perpetual 
verdure, delightfully shaded by trees^ and abounding ki 
large flocks of sheep ^. 

The S}nrians perscmified their god Rimmon, under the 
%ure of a pomegranate^ : and the Babylonians wore one 
carved on the head of their walking-sticks ; because thej 
esteemed it a sacred emblem. The Sicilians had, at one 
time, a great veneration for the chesnut-tree, which grew 
in La Redone Sylvana : tlie Mordivines of Russia still 
venerate the oaks of their ancestors^ : in Otaheite, the 



» Vid. Krusentern'8 Voy. toI. i. 243. « Enrid, vi. 673. 

3 Voy. in Iceland, 168. * 2 Kings, ch. v. v. !8. 

• Pallas* Trav. South lius.ia,- toI. i. p. 34. 
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weeping willow is allowed to be planted only before the 
houses of the higher classes of the community : in Penn- 
iylvania, churches are isolated in woods; and pulpits 
erected beneath the branches of oaks ^ : while among the 
Dttgoces there are groves, in which every family has its 
appropriate place for offering sacrifices^. In the Romish 
Church, palms are still esteemed sacred ; while in some 
parts of Calabria, they regard the cuttiDg oiF a single 
branch from an olive*tree a deed, worthy the punishment 
of excommunication. 

The Babylonians fabled, that Leucothoe, daughter of 
one of their kings, having sacrificed herself to a god, her 
father condemned her to be buried alive. The lover, 
pitying her melancholy fate, shed ambrosia, and poured 
nectar over her grave; on which a tree sprung up, and 
quickened into frankincense. Thus Leucothoe became a 
Hamadryad, under the care of her lover : but he for- 
saking her, she pined into the flower, which turns its head 
eonstantly to the sun ; and hence derives the name of 
heHotrope. 

Dryads were attached to woods: Hamadryads toringle 
trees, with which they lived and died*. Nymphs of the 
mountains were called Oreades; those of springs and 

> Michaux*8 Travds, v. ii. p. 2S1. 
' PaUaa'sTniveUuiRussia» vol. ii:p. 231« 
3 Oblations of oil, hooey, aud milk wero ofi&red to tliem.-«-Vid. Geoig. I. 
▼.11. £cl. X. Ovid. Met i. v. 647. Shakespeare fables, that Ariel having 
icfused to execute the commission of Sycorax, the witch confined her in the 
body of a tree,, where she continued imprisoned twelve years, until released 
by Prosperov-^Vid. Tempest, i. sc. ii. 
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rivers, Naiades ; those of the air/ Aurse ; and those of 
the sea, Nereids. Frocopius says% that the peo[de of 
Thule worshipped beings, that dwelt in ' springs .and 
rivers; and that the Saxons originally venerated spirits 
of the downs and fields is sufficiently proved by Jimiiis^ 
who enters largely into that subject. The Abb^ Barthe- 
lemy supposes^, and with a probability confirmed by E^. 
Blair^ that the ancient poets, endbanted with nature, 
and yielding to that prevailing taste for all^ory, which 
distinguished their age and country, gave, names to the 
several rural and marine nymphs, significative of the in- 
fluence, they were suppd&ed to possess over the produc- 
tions of the mind. 

III. 

The temples of the Greeks and Japanese^ were mostly 
situated in groves ; and the Persians, who esteemed woods 
and forests the most proper for religious sacrifices, ridi- 
culed their more accomplished neighbours, for building 
temples to their gods, who had the whole universe for' 
their residence^. The Athenians, much after the same 
manner of reasoning, would never build a temple to Cle- 
mency, because they thought her best temples were the 
hearts of men. 

Many circumstances recorded in Scripture occurred 
und^ the shade of trees. Thus the angel appeared to 
Gideon under an oak, in Ophrah ; when he selected him^ 

« Gothic, lib. iu « Vol iii. 261. 

» Lect. xvi. * Raynal, i. 134. 

' Cicero de Leg. ii. 26. 
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to deliver the House of Israel from the army of the Mi- 
diaaites': and Saul lived for some time under a pome- 
granate, in Migron^. The early Christians being re- 
proached for having erected no temples, Amobius^ in- 
quired, whether it was not an insult to the Deity, to sup- 
pose that he could not be worshipped without confining 
him to an habitation ? — 



** Thou, O Spirit, who dost prefer. 



Before all temples, the upright heaiiimd pure!*' 

Genghis khan^ could not conceive the propriety of 
erecting temples ; nor could he ima^ne why Gk)d might 
not be every where adored. The same may be said of 
the ancient Spaniards, Scythians, and Numidians. — *^ Si 
templum Dei factus est,** says Cyprian, " qusero cujus 
Dei? Si Creatoris, non potiut, qui in eum noncredidit; 
si Chrisd, nee hujus fieri potest templum, qui negat 
Deum Christum ; si Spiritus Sancti, cum tres unum sint, 
quomodo Spiritus Sanctus placatus esse ei potest, qui aut 
Patris, aut Filii, inimicus est^?** 

. The Grermans are said to have esteemed sacred even the 
leaves of the Hyrdnian forest. The natives of New 
Spain^ were accustomed to assemble under a tree, dx- 
teen fathoms in circumference, to perform religious sacri-' 
fices : and Smith assures us'^, that the Whidah Negroes, 
inhabiting a country^, beautiful even to poetry, have a 
grove in almost every village ; to which they retire, on 

> Judges, vi. V. 1 1. * 1 Sam. xiv. v. 2. 

* Contra Gentes, lib v. * Hist, of the Tartars, p. 343. 

* Cyprian, Epist. Ixxiii. " D'Acosta, b. iv. c. 3. 
' Voy. to Guinea, p. 196. " Bosman, p. 1 16. 
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certain days, to make afferii^ In the Philipyfnne Idaadd^ 
also, there are trees, which the natives regard with equal 
^reneration. Most families have one or more ^rawiqg 
•near their habitations ; these they , never cut down ; ainoe 
-they asce not certain but that the souls of their departed 
iSriends may reside in them. * 

As Antigua is without rivers, so is Morocco almost 
destitute of woods : hence it arises, that in that empire, 
as in other hot climates, shade has the most powerful 
charm in every landscape. The inconveniences, ari^g 
from the want of it, gave occasion to Girolamo Fracas- 
toro to write his curious poem of Syphilus, The shep- 
herd Syphilus was employed in watching the herds^ be- 
longing to Alcithous, king of Atlantis. One season, th^ 
rays of summer were so intense, that the an^y shepherd, 
impatient under their influence, with many impieties re- 
fused to offer up sacrifices to the Siui ; and, in revenge, 
erected an altar to his master, Alcithous. Stung with 
the indignity, Apollo infected the air with such nouoiLis 
vapours, that the shepherd contracted a dangerous and 
nauseous disease, which affected his whole body. His 
various attempts to conquer his malady constitute th/e 
jirincipal argument of the poem. 

The custom of adoring trees seems to have pervaded 
almost every nation, civilized as well as savaged For the 
manner in which trees were respected in Persia and the 
East, the reader may consult Delia Valle, Chardin, 
Maurice's Antiquities, Colonel Little's Narrative,, and 
Lord Valentia's Travels. It was equally pisevalent in 

1 The Ashantees and Laplanders, however, people the woods with evil 
spirits. Vide Bowdich, p. 22. 4to. and Clarke*s Scandinavia, p. 1118. 4to. 
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Surat*, Nepaul*, Java?, Siam, Ceylon*, Celebes^, and 
Congo^* The Galla shepherds of Abyssinia ad(M^, in 
common with the sun, moon, and stars, the tree called 
waasey. When they choose a king, they put a staff, 
made of its arms, into his hand ; and a chajdet of flowers 
upon his head. These shepherds, when engaged in 
war, fight not in raiments, but in families. 

The Negroes of the Guinea^ coast have groves in 
almost all their villages; and a univ^al malediction" 
from every tribe would visit any one, who should be 
guilty of plucking, cutting, or breaking any of their 
branches. Greece^, and Easta*n Asia***, and most pro- 
vinces of Italy", were equally distinguished by this habit 
of veneration. Nor are we to wonder at the esteem with 
whidi trees have been regarded. The vegetable world 
is of far more use to man than the animal : and, if we 
except the natives of the Arctic regions, who never saw 
a tree, and who never tasted vegetable food of any kind, 
not even bread, nor any thing allied to it, but the flesh of 



seals and sea unicorns, there is not a pec^Ie upon the 
gbbe to whom the v^etablQ world is not of the most 
€8»ential benefit. The Caffrees '^ make bread of the palm- 

^ Ovington, p. 32U * Kirkpatriclc 

' Plucking a leaf from the kastuUa-4ree^ and payo^ adoration to it, the leaf 
aisumed the form of a beautiful woman ; by whom Skng«YiLng-Tdnggal had 
Cour sons, &c. Raffles* Java, L 373. 

*' Knox, Hist Relat of Ceylon, Fart i. c. 4. 

* Asiat Joum- v. p. 248. « Tuckey's Narrative, p. 181. 4 to. 

' Bosman, p. 277. Ed. 1721. « Ibid. p. 128. 

* Archeeliogia <3tr!eca, i* B. 2. e. 2. 

«*» De Idolatria. c. i. sect. 3. »> Plin. Nat. Hist. xii. c. 1. 

*« Patterson's Travels in Africa, 4to. p. 92. 1791. 
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tree, from which they extract the pith, which they keep till 
it is sour, and theni)ake it in an oven. In respect to the use 
of tl^ banana, a striking fact is recorded by Humboldt^, 
in the assertion, that one acre of them yield more 
than twenty times the aliment, which the same space 
would afford, if planted with maize, rice, or wheat. 
On the Congo, the mangrove bums better in a green 
state than in a dry one ; and there is a plant, which 
burns like oil, ^rnishing, as it were, in itself, both the 
(h1 and the wic^ while the Bay of San Bamabe^, in the 
Gulf of California, abounds in plums, which yield,, ib- 
stpad of gum or resin, a fragrant incense. 

IV. 

The cocoa is so productively useful, that an elegant 
writer \ in recommending a mild and equitable govern* 
ment to be pursued in India, not only for the sake c^ 
humanity, but of policy, in^sts that the cocoa should be 
the emblem of our empire in the East. When old, that 
tree yields a species of oil, that is used for light ; of its 
juices is made toddy ; the cabbage answers many cuK« 
nary", and the leaf many mechanical purposes. Its trunk 
is used for building ; its fibres for cordage ; and its shell 
for domestic utensils. And so valuable is it in a national 
sense, that one of the kings of the Maldive Islands s^t an 
ambassador to Ceylon, when in possession of the Dutch, 
in a ship not only built, but entirely rigged out of cocoa- 

' Ptrsonal Narrative. 
* Vide Miguel Venegas, Nat. and Civ. Hist of California, i. p. 43. £4, 
1758. 

^ Quart. Rev. No. III. p. 9U. 
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trees. They are also so conspicuous as land-marks, and so 
Kttle afi^ed by the sea air, or the sea spray, that Captun 
Flinders was accustomed to say, that any navigator, who 
should distribute ten thousand cocoa-nuts upon the nu- 
merous sand-banks of the Indian and.Padfic Oceans, 
would be amply entitled to the gratitude of all maritime 
nations. 

In the Indian Islands, the areca is held in hi^ estima- 
tion. The branches of this tree are small ; and its leaves 
beautiful ; forming a round tuft at the 1^ of the branch, 
which grows to the height of thirty feet. The nut, mixed 
with the leaves of the chunam ^ and the betel, is chewed < 
by all classes with much more eagerness, than the natives 
of the West chew tobacco ; or those in the neighbour- 
hood of the African cape<chew hemp ot mezembryanthe- 
mum. 

The uses and virtues of the plantain^, and (nl-palm, 
too, are well known : those of the bread-fruit-tree are sdll 
more important: and yet it grows in Ceylon, and is little 
respected. In Guam it grows larger than our apple- 
trees: when ripe, it is soft and yellow; and its taste is 
sweet ; when full grown the Guamans bake it ; it having 
neither seed nor stone; but is a pure substance, like 
bread ; and lasts in season eight months of the year. 
Thus the plantain, the cocoa, the oil-palm, and the bread- 
fruit-tree, furnish, in the countries where they grow, the 
staff, as it is called, of existence. In some parts of Nor- 
way, where vegetation is confined principally to moss and 
lichens, it has been discovei'ed ^, that even those vegeta- 

* A species of pepper. ' Dampicr, Voy. i. p 31 1. 319. 

^ By Dr. Christian Smilb. 
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bles may, with little trouUe, be converted into bread, 
more palatable and nourishing than the bread of bark, to 
which the Norwegians have so long been accustomed* 
But the greatest of all vegetable phenomena, thou^ not 
so useful to mankind as the bread-fruit, appears to be the 
Palo de Vaca. This plant produces a glutinous liqiud^ 
like an animal. It frequently grows upon the banvft 
sides of a rock ; and had dry cdriaoeous leaves. Per 
several months in the year its fbhage is not mcnstened hy 
a fimgk shower ^rain ; and its branches aj^ar eatxteLy 
dried up : but upon piercmg the trunk, particulaTly at 
"the rising ol the sun, there flows a sweet and nourishing 
yellow juice, having a balsamic perfume, with many of 
the qualities of milk. In the morning, the natives 
of the country, in which this vegetable fountain grows, 
vi^t it with bowls, in which they carry home its milk 
for thdr children. So that this tree, says the Baron 
de Humboldt^, seems to present the pcture of a shep* 
herd, distributing the milk of his flock, llie Anguana 
call it the cow: the Caucaguans the milk-tree. It grows, 
too, in the country from Barbuta to the Lake Maracabo, 
In the interior of Africa is a tree (shea), which 
furnishes excellent butter. It resembles an Ameri* 
can oak ; and its fruit is not unlike the Spanish olive. 
It grows abundantly in Ashantee, and in the woods 
near Kabba. The vegetable butter, which its kernel 
afibrds, is whiter, more firm, and, in Fark'^s opinion^ 
far better than that produced from cows. It has, also, 
the advantage of keeping aU the year without salt, even 
in that intensely hot country. The cream-fruit of Sierra 

* Personal Traveli, vol. 4. 
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Leone ^ affords a similar saccharine fluid. Its flower re-: 
sembles that of the vahea ; its fruit that of the voacan^ 
of which the Madagascarenes make birdVlime'; and that 
of tlie urceola, which produces the caoutchou^ of Sumatra, 
These trees lessen the consequence of the eow very 
laaterially in those longitudes: but in some countries, 
far more civilized, the natives seem to disdaior to avail, 
themselves even of that animal itself. For, though, 
so long back as the time of the ancient Arcadians^, milk 
was esteemed a sovereign panacea for almost every species 
of disorder, in some parts of Greece, and in China^, nnlk, 
cheese, and butter, are but little known even to this day. 
In some regions of America, 4irica, and Asia, a liquid is^^ 
exuded from the palm^ which, by an easy process, iS: 
converted into wine. This species of palm^ is regularly 
tapped. In Congo^ it yields plentifully at night; but 
not much in the day. between Table Bay, and Bay 
False ^, near the Cape of Grood Hope, there grows, also, 
amid white sand, a shrub, the berries of which make 
excellent candles. This pliant is well known in the 
Azores and America ; where it is called the candle-berry- 
myrtle. Vegetable tallow grows, also, at Siac and Su-. 
matra : while the bark of the quillai-tree of Chili has many 
of the properties of soap. In Chili there is a shrub, 
called thurania^, which affords incense equal to that pf 

* A&elius, Gren. Plant Guinea, i. 23. 

* Sierra Leone Reporter, 1794, p. 173. 

3 India rubber. ^ VVm. Nat. Hist lib.xxv. c. 8. 

* Lord Macartney's Embassy. ° Tucker's Narrative, p. S56. 4to. 
' I^aterson's Travels in Africa, p. 6. 4to. 

" Molina, i p. 130. 
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Arabia. It exudes in the form of globules of tears, 
through pores of the bark. These globules are white and 
transparent ; having a bitter taste, but an aromatic per- 
fume. In that fine country, too, grows a spedes of wild 
basi] \ sixty miles from the sea, which in a soil having 
no appearance of salt, is covered in the morning, froat 
spring to winter, with saline globules ; which the Chilians 
use as salt. 

V. 

It was on account of its shade, that Arden, the paradise 
of the Arabian poets, was so enthusiastically celebrated ; 
and Amytis, daughter of Astyages, and wife of Nebuchod- 
onosor, accustomed to the glens and woods of Media, 
sighed for their shades in the sandy soil of Babylon. 
Hence were constructed those hanging gardens, which 
were the boast of Babylonian kings, and the wonder of 
historians. The manners and pursuits of the pastoral 
Arabs present something peculiarly gratifying to the 
imagination. The toils and privations which they un- 
dergo, in wandering from one province to another, in 
quest of water, are amply repaid by the festivity that en- 
sues, upon the discovery of a well or fountain in a shady 
grove. The manners of the modem Arabians assimilate, 
in a striking degree, with those of the ancient Scythians; 
the purity of whose morals has been ^ much celebrated 
by Horace and by Justin ^. But though the manners and 
morals of these wandering nations were so strikingly il- 

1 Ocynum,8a]inum. 
^ Vide Horace, lib. iii. od. xxiv. — Upon this passage Justin furnishes a 
faithful commentary. ** Inter se nuUi fines, nee enim agrum exercent, nee 
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lustrative of each other, the similarity did not arise from 
any coincidence in regard to climate or scenery : for, while 
the one roved from fountain to fountain, over pathless 
and scorching deserts, the others were, at all times, in the 
reach of shade ; and, at intervals, pitched their tents in 
scenery, the like of which is scarcely to be paralleled in 
all the globe. While the Arab seeks shade, as one of the 
most agreeable luxuries of life, the Scythian and the Celt 
imagined the oak to be the tomb of Jupiter^ ; and the 
philosophers of Siam, who numbered five elementsS 
added wood to the fourth. 

The Romans consecrated not only groves to their 
deities, but to the furies. In one of these Caius Grac- 
chus took refuge, when pursued by his enemies. There he 
was slain by his slave, who immediately after despatched 
himself. In relating this circumstance, Plutarch gives a 
curious instance of the baseness of mankind. During the 
time Caius was pursued, his friends encouraged him by 
all the gestures and exhortations they could make : but 
not a man would assist him ; nor would they even so 

domus illis ulldSf aut tectum aut sedes est, armenta aut pecora semper pascen- 
tibusy et per incultas solitudines errare solitis ; uxores liberosque secum in 
plaostris vehunt, quibus coriis imbrium h^emisque causa tectis, pro domibus 
utuntur. Justitia gentis ingeniis, non legibus. Aurum et Argentum non 
appetunt." 

For an account of the more modem Scythiansy vide lif arco Polo, B.u ^ 
c. xlvl — Furchas» vol 3. — Bell*s Travels, voL 1. 

* Maximus Tyrius, Dissertat. xxxviii. 

^ The Gymnosophists considered ether a fifth element. Fhilost in Vit. 
Apol. iii. e. 34. — Athenaeus, the Olician physician, also, numbered fire ele- 
ments : cold, beat, wet, dry, and mr.^-Modem science has not been able to 
discover even one element. ^ 
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much as lend hhn a borse^ though he earnestly begg/ed 
one at their hands. His enemies were gaining ground 
upon him, and that was sufficient for them: thus 
strikingly and affectingly exemplifying the history of the 
hare and many friends. 

VI. 

To a native of Jamaica, no luxury is superior to that 
of walking among the odoriferous groves of pimaitos» 
that adorn the eminences^ which form a barrier to tbe 
encroachments of the ocean : and the Circassians, long 
and loudly celebrated for the beauty and cheerful dis- 
position of their women, quit their towns and cities in 
the summer, and erect tents among their woods and 
valleys, after the manner of the neighbouring Tartars. 
Ossian describes his bards, as sitting in a delightful 
manner. ^^ Beneath his own tree, at intervals, each bard 
sat down with his harp. They ndsed the song, and 
touched the string, each to the chief he loved.^ To an 
Hindoo, nothing is more grateful, than to walk among 
the cool recesses, formed by the arms of the banian-4ree ; 
which he esteem an emblem of the Deity himself. The 
Hindoo Bramins, whose placidity of dispo^tion is, in 
some measure, the natural result of a total abstinence 
from animal food, reside, for the most part, in their gar- 
dens, which they cultivate with their own hands; occu[gring 
the remainder of their time in reading, in walking, and in 
reclining beneath the spreading boughs of trees; which, 
Du Tertre^ insists, Adam hved upon during his residence 
in Paradise. 

' Hisloire Antilles, torn. 2. 140. 
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, I could never wonder, thoogli I have heard others do iso^ 
that the poet» ^ould have fagned the oak to have been 
on^nally a sage and a patriarch. Nor could £ ever feet 
surprise at the idea, which a man, who died at Haywood, 
near Rochdale, in the county of Lancaster, entertained, 
that if he cut down one of his trees, the others would 
nM)um for the loss of their companion. In consequence 
of which belief, he never permitted any of them tp be cut 
down. Ovid' and Lucan^ give fine descriptions of the 
oak ; and the honours wbich Were pcud to it. There is, 
indeed, scarcely a descriptive or an epie poet, that does 
n€>t find some occasion to do it honour : and Loton, the 
landscape painter, so much delighted in it, that he con- 
trived to introduce one into all his pictures* 

VII. 

The use, which the poets have made of trees, by way 
of illustration, is moral and impc^tant.^ Homer fre- 
quently embellishes his subjects with references to them ; 
and no passage in the Iliad is more beautiful than the 
one, where, in imitation of Musseus, he compares the 
fidling of leaves and shrubs to the fall and renovation of 
ancient families., Illustrations c^ this sort are frequent 
m the sacred writings. ^^ I am exalted lik^ a cedar in 
Libanus,^^ says the author of Ecdesiastes, *^ and a» a 
cypress tree upon the mountaki of Hermon. I was 
exalted like a palm tree in Engeddi, and as a rose j^iant 
in Jeiicho; as a turpentine tree I stretched out my 
brandies ; and my branches are the branches of honour 

' Lib. xiil. 743. « Phars. i. 1. 137. 
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and grace. As a vine brought I forth pleasant savour, 
and my flowers are the fruits of honour and victory.'* 
In the Psahns, in a fine vein of allegory^ the vine tree is 
made to represent the people of Israel: ^^ Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt; thou hast cut out the 
heathen, and planted it. Thou didst cause it to take 
deep root^ and it filled the land. The hills were covered 
with its shadow, and the boughs thereof were like the 
goodly cedars.'* 

In Ossian, how beautiful is the following passage oi 
Malvina'^s lamentation for Oscar : — " I was a lovdy tree 
in thy presence, Oscar, with all my branches round me ; 
but thy death came, like a blast from the desert, and 
laid my green head low : the spring returned with its 
showers, but no green leaf of mine arose ^.^ Again, 
where old and weary, blind, and almost destitute of 
friends, he compares himself to a tree that is withered 
and decayed. *' But Ossian is a tree, that is withered; 
its branches are blasted and bare ; no green leaf covers 
its boughs; from its trunk no young shoot is seen to 
spring ; the breeze whistles in its grey moss ; the blast 
shakes its head of age ; the storm will soon overturn it, 
and strew all its dry branches with thee, oh Dermid ! 
and with all the rest of the mighty dead, in the green 
winding vale of Cona.^ 

Petrarch could never behold an olive tree but his 
imagination pictured that simUe in Homer, where he 
compares the beautiful Euphorbus, struck by the lance 
of Patrodus, to an olive, uprooted by a whirlwind ; — 

* Poem of Croma. 
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a simile so harmonious, in all its parts, that even Py- 
thagoras set it to music, played it upon his harp, and 
adopted it for his epicedion. « 

The Missouri Indians have a traditions that their 
abori^nal ancestors lived in a large village under 
ground, near a lake ; that a grape vine, shooting its root 
down to them, first let in the light ; that some climbed 
up the vine, and beholding a new land, abounding 
with buffaloes and every kind of fruit, they invited 
their wives and children to climb up the vine-root as 
they had done. Thus they suppose that portion of 
the earth became peopled*. There are, in the history 
of human error, few traditions more ridiculous than this. 
It was. probably a dream in its origin ; and afterwards 
adopted for belief, because it was the dream of a power- 
ful chieftain. Heh)dotus* relates, that Astyages, king of 
the Medes, having married his daughter to Cambyses, 
the Peraan, dreamed, one night, that a yine, sprin^g 
from the womb of his daughter, became so exceedingly 
umbrageous, that it covered all Asia with its shade. 
This yine being interpreted to mean a grandson, who 
should supplant him on the throne, Astyages sent for 
his daughter ; and, at the time of her delivery, gave her 
child into the care of Harpagus, with strict orders to 
have it destroyed. The maimer of its preservation, and 
the romantic history of Cyrus, who fulfilled the prophecy, 
is in the animated recollection of every classical reader. : 

' Travels to the Sources of Missouri River. 4to. p. 102. 
> Some of the Guinea coast Negroes believe, that their ancestors came out 
of the e^rth, and caverns of marine rocks.— Vid. Bosman, p. 123. ed. 1721. 
' Herod. Clio. cvii. &c. 
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Analogies are oonlinually prefiented to us, hettneen 
trees and sentiments. Phodoii, hearing an oratiMr one 
day promising a number of fine things to the Athenians, 
exclaimed, *^ I think i now see a cypress tree i In its 
leaives, its brandies, and in ks height, it is beautifiil^ 
but, alas ! it bears no fruit^ Eve declares to Adam^, 
that his conversation was more sweet to her ear, than 
were the fruits of palm trees to her palate : and^nintitian 
compares Ennius to a grove, which, sacred from its mj^ 
tiquity, fills die mind with religious awe. Plotinus, 
says Gassendi, compared the souls of men, emanating 
from and partaking of the Divine mind, to the leaves, 
flowers, and fruits, belonging to the body of a tree. 
Beautiful, too, is the metaphor, and delicate is the flattery, 
where Hcnrace likens the glory of Cassar's house to a 
tree rising slowly from its seed ; and after several ages^ 
spreading its branches to the heavens; and then ri^g 
with as much dignity in the forest, as Marcellus towered 
above aU other youths. Blair compares a good man 
to an oak, whose brandies the tempest may, indeed, 
bend, but whose root it can never touch : a tree, which 
eaay occasionally be stripped of its leaves and blossoms, 
but which still maintains its place, and m due season 
flourishes anew. 

These analogies and similitudes are not entirdy 'W^ 
observed by savage nations : of this the i^)eech of l&e 
Sc^Ethian ambassadors to Alexander is strikingly illus- 
trative. *^ If your person were as gigantic as your de- 
sires,^ said they, ^^ the world would not contain you. 

» Milton. 
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Your right liand would touch the east, and your left 
tiie we«t. You graq) a^ more than you are «qual to. 
From £urope you reach Ask; ftom Asia you laid hold 
<on Europe^ and, if you omquer all mankind, you «eem 
•disposed to wage war with woods taxid «nows, with rivas 
aoid wild beasts ; and to attempt tg subdue Nature. But 
luvve you considered the natural course of things ? Hare 
you relected, that great trees are many years in arriving 
at their height, and yet are cut down in an hour P It is 
fodiiib to think <yf the frdit only, without considering the 
lieight you have to climb to come at iu Take <»re lest, 
while yoa strive to reach the top, you fall to the ground 
wkh tlie branches, you have lidd hdld of '."^ The whole 
trfthis Bpeech, though spoken by a larh»nam, is superior 
to an^ other preserved in Thucydides, Xenophon, Poly- 
bius, or Livy ; Sallust, Tacitus, Davila, or Guicdardini. 

VIII. 

The argumoiit, relative to the superior excellence of 
an<»ent and modem genius, acquires new light &om the 
ingenuity of Fontenelle and the reminder of Du Bo6^. 
^^ The question,^ said Fontenelle, '^ is reducible to^ this 
point, viz. : whether trees do, or do not, grow in our times 
«s luxuriantly as in the timeof the Greeks and Romans. 
The surest way to determme this point is td omisult na- 

^ Montesquieu has an admirable illustration : — ** Quand les sauvages de la 
Louisiane veulent avoir du fruit, ils coupent Tarbre au pied et cueiUent le 
"fruit Voilile gouvemeinent despotique." V. li3. 

Shakespeare has an .affecting instance in Othello, act v. sc. 2. ; another in 
Measuse for Measure, act ii. sc. 2.-; again in the Comedy of Errors, act ii. 
sc 2. 

* Reflect on Poetry, Painting, and Music, vol. ii. ch. 19. 
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tural philosophy. She has the secret of abrid^g many 
disputes, that rhetoric would protract to etemity.^-^ 
"With all my heart,'' rejoined Du Bos; " I freely give 
my consent What answer does she give us ? She tells 
us two things essential to our argument The first is^ 
that some plants have, in all times, attained greater perw 
fection in one country than another: the second, that 
even in the same country trees and plants do not produce 
every year fruits of equal goodness." 

Some writer has resembled the human heart to certain 
medicinal trees, which 3deld not their healing balm» until 
they have themselves been wounded: a simile and a sei^ 
liment forcibly reminding us of the " Non ignara mail'' 
of the gentle, but unfortunate. Dido. Montesquieu', an- 
tidpating the difficulty of searching into the ori^ of the 
feudal laws of the Franks, has an illustration also finely 
suited to our subject " The feudal laws," says he, 
^* present a very beautiful prospect. A venerable oak 
raises its head to the skies ; the eye sees &om afar' its 
spreading branches; upon drawing nearer it peroeive« 
the trunk, but does not discover the root ; the ground 
must be dug to discover it." 

Similar illustrations are to be met with among Asiatic 
writers. Ferdousee thus concludes his satire upon Sultan 
Mahmoud^: ^^ That tree, the nature of which is bitter, 
were you to plant it in the Garden of Eden, and water 
it with the ambroidal stream of Paradise, and were you 
to manure its roots with vir^n honey, would, after all, 
discover its innate dispo^tion, and only yield the acrid 
fruit that it had ever yielded." The Javans have a 

' spirit of Laws; XXX. ch. I. "^ Asiat, Journ. v. p. 33«J. * 
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fable % which they use to prove the relative connexion 
that one person has with another. ^^ The forest and the 
tiger lived together in close friendship; so that no one 
would approach the forest, for the tiger was always in 
the way; nor the tiger, for the forest always afforded 
him shdter. Thus they remained both undisturbed, on 
account of the mutual security they afforded to eadi 
other: but when the tiger abandoned the forest, and 
roamed abroad, the pec^le seeing that the tiger had 
quitted it, immediately cut down the forest, and con- 
verted it into plantations. The tiger, in the mean time, 
takii^ shelter in a village, was seen by the people, who 
soon found means to kill him. In this manner both 
parties, by abandoning their mutual duties to each other, 
were lost.'* 

IX. 

So natural is the love for particular trees, that a * 
traveller seldom fails to celebrate those by which his 
native province is distinguished. Thus the native of 
Hampshire prides himself upon lus oaks ; the Burgun- 
dian boasts of his vines; and the Herefordshire farmer 
of his apples. Normandy is proud of her pears, which 
she fancies equal to those that grew in Camoens's Island 
of Venus: — 

Ah ! if ambitiousy thou ?nlt o?m the care* 
To grace the feasts of heroes and the fair ; 
Soft let the leaves^ with grateful umbrage* hide 
The green-tinged orange of thy mellow side. 

Book ix. 

* Raffles's Hist Jav. i. 258. 4tu. 
VOL. I. G 
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Provence celebrates her olives, and Dauphin^ her muT- 
berries; while the Maltese are in love with their own 
orange trees. Norway and Sweden celebrate their pines \ 
and Syria her palms, produdng a fruit, of which the 
Sjnians make bread, wine,, honey, and vinegar; and 
from its body a species of flax, which they convert into 
doth. . The Paphians were proud of their mjn'tles, the 
Lesbians of their vines; Rhodes loudly proclaimed the 
superior charms of her rose trees ; Media of her citrons ; 
India of her ebony, and Idumea of her balsams. This 
tree furnished the Judeans with an odoriferous perfume for 
their banquets of milk and honey ; a remedy for many of' 
their disorders ; and a preservative wherewith to embalm 
their dead. Its medidnal qualities are beautifully al- 
luded to by Jeremiah, when bewailing the sins and mis- 
fortunes of the Jews. ^^ Is there no balm in Gilead ? is 
there no physician there ? Why, then, is not the healtli 
of the daughters of my people restored'.^" And again^ 
where, prophesying the overthrow of Pharaoh's army at 
the river Euphrates, he says, ^^ Go up into Grilead and 
lake balm, oh virgin, the daughter of Egypt: in vain 
slialt thou use many medicines ; thou shalt not be cured \^ 
The Druses boast of their mulberries, and Gaza of her 
pomegranates; 

whose soft rubies laugh, 



BunUog with juiee» that Gods might quaff. 

lAichanUd Fruit, {. 24a 

Switzerland speaks of her lime trees, Bairout of her fi^ 
and bananas, and Damascus of her plums. 

' Jercm. viii. 22. ' Jerem. xlvi. 11. 
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Equally vain are the Chinese of their celebrated tea 
tree; the leaves of which were totally unknown ta the 
ancients, and for many years the martyr of prejudice in 
Europe: yet imported with so much benefit, expense, 
and profit, as at once to confound the' physician and .the 
merchant. But a few years since, and the name of this 
plant was so unknown in our hemisphere, that a voyage to 
China wbuld have been esteemed as unproductive' as a 
voyage to the Strsdts of Magellan : now its virtues engage 
more of our capital than all other articles of foreign com- 
merce. 

The inhabitants of Jamaica never cease to praise the 
beauty of their manchenillas ; while those of Tobasco are 
as vain of their cocoas. The natives of Madeira, whose 
Spring and Autumn reign together, take pride in their 
cedars and citrons ; those of Antigua in their tamarinds ; 
while they esteem th^ mammee sappota equal to any 
oak in Europe, and their mangos superior to any tree 
in America. Equally partial are the inhabitants of the 
plains of Tahta to their peculiar species of fan palm ; 
and those of Kous to their odoriferous orchards. The 
Hispaniolans, with the highest degree of pride, challenge 
any of the trees of Europe dr Asia to equal the height of 
their cabbage trees ; towering to an altitude of two hun- 
dred and seventy feet ! Even the people of the Bay of 
Honduras have imagination sufficient to conceive their 
log-wood to be superior to any trees in the world ; while 
the Huron savages inquire of Europeans, whether they 
have any thing to compare with their immense cedar trees. 

g2 
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The natives of India have the greatest respect foi* the 
aloe ; the heart of which they esteem more valuable than 
gold itself: the Chinese, the Cochin Chinese, the Ja- 
panese, and the Siamese, have an equal value for it. 
Some of them insist, that the spots where it grows are 
guarded by inaccessible rocks and wild beasts; while the 
Mangolians believe, that it was a native of Paradise ; and 
that it was swept over the boundaries of Eden by a 
flood. Xerxes is said, by some writers, to have made war 
upon Greece, in ord^r to possess himself of her fig-trees ; 
as one of the Greek emperors invaded Cyprus, that he 
might be master of a country, producing such excellent 
vines. The Dutch, oft the other hand, are held in 
the utmost lietestation, by the islanders of Molucca, for 
having rooted up all their clove trees, for the purpose of 
confining the trade to the island of Temate. 

So natural is this love of mankind, that the ancients 
conceived even their gods to be partial to one tree more 
than another. For this reason, the statues of Diana, at 
Ephesus, were made of cedar and ebony; that of Apollo, 
at Sicyone, of box ; while in the temple on Mount Cyllene, 
the image of Mercury was formed of citron ; a tree which 
that deity was supposed to hold in high estimation. 

England may well take pride in her oaks ! To them is 
she indebted for her existence as a nation ; and were we 
an idolatrous people, I should be almost tempted to re- 
commend (in imitation of our druidical ancestors), that 
the oak should be received in the number of our gods. 
It is a curious circumstance, my Lelius, and not generally 
known, that most of those oaks, which are called spon^ 
taneouSy are planted by the squirrel. This little animal 
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has performed the most essential service lo the English 
navy. Walking, one day, in the woods belon^ng to the 
Duke of Beaufort, near Troy-house, in the county of 
Monmouth, Colonna^s attention was diverted by a squir- 
rel, sitting very composedly upon the ground. He stop- 
ped to observe his motions. In a few minutes the squirrel 
darted like lightning to the top of a tree, beneath which 
it had been sitting. In an instant it was down with 
an acorn in its mouth, and began to burrow the earth 
with its hands. After digging a small hole, it stooped 
down, and deposited the acorn : then covering it, darted 
up the tree again. In a moment it was down with an- 
other, which it buried in the same manner. This the 
squirrel continued to do, as long as Colonna thought pro- 
per to watch it. The industry of this little animal is 
directed to the purpose of security against want in the 
winter ; and as it is probable, that its memory is not 
sufficiently retentive to enable it to remember the spots, 
in which it deposits every acorn, the industrious little fel- 
low, no doubt, loses a few every year. These few spring 
up, and are destined to supply the place of the parent 
tree ! Thus is Britain, in some measure, indebted to the 
industry and bad memory of a squirrel, 

— <That leaps from tree to tree^ 
And shells his nuts at liberty, 

for her pride, her glory, and her very existence. 

XI. 

England prides herself upon her oaks, and France 
upon her vines. Near Bourdeaux, upon the Garonne, 
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grow the grapes of which they make claret; in th? 
southern departments are made the best muscat, frontig- 
niac, and hermitage. But of all countries in Europe, those 
departments along each side of the Loire are most abound- 
ing in variety and abundance of fruit. In hummer, 
cherries^ apricots, currants, and other early fruits; in 
autumn, grapes, pears, peaches, aknonds, apples, fil- 
berts, or walnuts, enrich almost every field. The owners 
of these vineyards and orchards are the inhabitants; 
and their landed property occupies every intermediate 
gradation, from two hundred acres to the rood. The 
smallest estates comprising within the space of a rood, a 
garden, a cOm-field, a vineyard, and an orchard. The 
inhabitants of these re^ons call the Loire " the river of 
love ;^ and many poetical sentences are inscribed in rude 
characters on the trees that grow upon its banks, and not 
unfrequently on the cottages themselves. 

Nothing in the new continent is more striking than the 
exuberance of its vegetable productions. " When a tra- 
veller newly arrived from Europe,'' says M. Humboldt, 
^* penetrates, for the first time, into the forests of South 
America, nature presents herself to him under an unex- 
pected aspect. He feels at every step that he is not on 
the confines, but in the centre of the torrid zone ; not in 
one of the West India Islands, but on a vast continent ; 
where every thing is gigantic ; the mountains, the rivers, 
and the mass of vegetation. If he feel strongly the beauty 
of picturesque scenery, he can scarcely define the various 
emotions, which crowd upon his mind; for he can scarcely 
distinguish what most excites his admiration ; ^e deep 
silence of those solitudes; the beauty and contrast of 
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forms; or that freshness and vigour of vegetable life, 
which characterise the climate of the tropics ^" 

XII. 

The only resemblance that Europe ever pres^ited to 
these primeval forests, was that of Hercynia, so often 
alluded to by Cesar, Livy, and Marcellinus. But even 
this could never have borne comparison with those mighty 
solitudes, where the sun in the day, and the moon and 
stars at night, bound the vidon ; and impress upon the 
mind of the traveller a gloom and a melancholy not to be 
desoibed. 

The European settlers *• on the Copper Berg River, in 
Southern Africa, were accustomed to pass the whole sum- 
mer, without house or hut, under the branches of quiver 
trees. The Bedas of Ceylon live in wodds^; and their 
habitations are so concealed with foliage, that it b difficult 
to discover them^ In Turkey, and in modem Greece*, 
vines wind in trellises round the wells ; and there whole 
families collect themselves, and sit under the shade. The 
ancient Nasamones, in Cyrenaica, were accustomed to 
quit the sea-coast in summer, leading their cattle to wan- 
der about at large, and to betake themselves to the interior 
plains, to sit und^r the palm-trees and gather their fruits. 
When a native of Java has a child bom, he immediately 
plants a cocoa-tree ; which, adding a circle every year to 
its bark, indicates the age of the tree, and therefore the 

1 Nar. Fers. Trav. Kquin. Reg. IIL 36. 

» Paterson*8 Travels in Africa. 4to, p< 58; 1790. 

3 Knox. ^ Morier, 2d Jour. p. 232. 
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age of the child. The child, in consequence, regards the 
tree with afiecUon all the rest of its Ufe. 

The oak of the north, and the teak of the south, 
are both one hundred years in coming to perfection. The 
talipot of Ceylon grows to the height of one hundred feet, 
and its leaf is so large, that it will cover from sixteen to 
twenty men hke an umbrella. But the largest leaved 
plant in the world is the troolie of Surinam. It extends 
on the ground, and has frequently been known to attain 
a width of three feet, and a length of thirty. The natives' 
cover their houses with it; and it is very duraUe. 

It is curious to observe, that while the Hytopagi of 
Ethiopia are said to have had the power of jumping from 
tree to tree, much after the manner of squirrels, there 
exists a people, who never even saw a tree,' a shrub^ or a- 
leaf! These people were discovered by Sir John Ross, in 
latitudes between 76 and 77. • When they first beheld 
Captain Rosses ships and their crews, they could scarcely 
be persuaded, that, they did not come from the sun or the 
moon. When they went on board, nothing could equal 
their surprise at every thing they saw. Th^ believed 
the ships to be animals. Trees they had never seen ; and 
were, therefore, soentirely ignorant of their px>perties, that, 
seeing a mast lie across the deck, they attempted to lift it ; 
and were much surprised that they were unable to do so : 
having no conception of its having the property of wdgfat; 
Th^re are but few trees even in Persia. A Per»an one 
day boasting in India of his country, a Hindoo replied, 
^^ You, Persians, are continually boasting of your chmate ; 
but, after all, you have neither sliade to protect you from 
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the sun in summer, nor fuel to save you from the cold in 
winter." In Switzerland, groves were once possessed by 
peculiar tenures ; and on the. promontory of Kieman, 
situated on the western part of the lake of Zug, an highly 
curious tenure still remains : for though the land belongs 
to Lucerne, the wood belongs to the canton of Zug ', and 
the leaves to that of Sweitz. 

Euripides was meditating in a wood, when he was as- 
saulted by hounds, belon^ng to Archelaus, king of 
Macedon, which tore him in pieces. The Greek poetess, 
Eriphanis S composed most of her poems among forests, 
where she delighted to accompany Melampus, the most 
celebrated hunter of his age. Indeed, the admiration of 
mankind for woods is of so exalted a nature, that the 
Abbe Ladovat ima^nes, that the numerous hamadryads 
of antiquity were, the souls of those, who had been re- 
markable for their attachment to them. 

To the fall of the apple we are indebted for a knowledge 
of the laws of attraction ; as the vibration of a lamp, sus- 
pended in the dome of the cathedral, at Pisa, had before 
suggested the method of measuring time : to the drcum- 
stance of Laurentius of Harlem meditating in a wood, we 
are, also, indebted for the earliest specimens of the art of 
printing. 

The great khan of Tartary had a mount, near Kam- 
balu, called the Green Mount ; and Marco Polo * relates, 
that whenever he heard of a fine tree growing any where, 
he caused it to be transplanted, however large it might 
be, to this large mount : and one of the succeeding khans, 

• Cox, i. 259. ' Athenaeus, lib. xiv. ^ Trav. b. ii. ch. 21* 
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(Eublm), directed a vast number of trees to be planted 
on each side the great roads ; the Tartar diviners * hav- 
ing assured him. that whoever planted trees should ^oy 
life to a considerable age. 

XIII. 

* 

Helvidius knew a gentleman, (now dead), whose ad- 
miration of trees was such, that he would frequently 
stop his horse, when upon the full, travelling pace, in 
order to look at a tree which had attracted his eye. He 
took as much pleasure in tracing the symmetry of an oak, 
a beech, or a sycamore, as other men derive from the fine 
shapes of animals. He would be hours wandering in a 
wood, when his neighbours thought that he had better 
have been watching his men ploughing in his fields, or 
dig^ng in his coal-mine. He never, however, injured 
his property by this admiration ; for his knowledge of trees 
extended to their internal qualities, as well as to their ex- 
ternal shapes and sizes; and from long observation he 
knew the age of a tree, and the quality of its wood, before 
it was felled; and gained large sums of money by purchas- 
ing timber-trees as they stood. It was his practice never 
to»buy a single tree that showed any symptoms of decay; 
and he once took a voyage to Finland, in order to exer^se 
his skill upon pines ; and returning at a time when a 
single deal sold for sixteen shillipgs, he realised by his 
voyage upwards of ten thousand pounds. This was more 
than sufficient for his wants. He sold his coal-mine, and 
quitted business. His greatest desire was to visit the 

» Marco Polo, b. iL ch. 21. 
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Hyrcanian forest, so celebrated in ancient and modem 
times ; to traverse the woods of Russia ; apd above all, 
the impenetrable solitudes of America during the au- 
tumn. Often has Helvidius accompanied him through 
Snavenake forest, in the county of Wilts; the forest 
of Dean; the New forest; and among the shrubbery 
oaks of Hainault. Evelyn was to him what Homer is to 
poets; Davy to chemists; and Kepler to astronomers. 
.** What would Evelyn say to this ?" he would frequently 
exclaim, when he saw a hedge of hollies ; and not unfre- 
quenlly would he repeat Southey's address to the holly 
bush, which, though no lover of poetry, he had not only 
condescended to read, but to commit to memory. 

So serious should roy youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng ; 
So would I seem among the young and gay 
\ More grave than they $ 

That, in my age, as cheerful I might be. 
As the green winter of the holly tree. 

" If Evelyn could but rise from his grave and see yon 
glorious beech-tree !'' — *^ No woman in the world has half 
the grace which that birch-tree has !^ — " These oaks have 
more grandeur, and inspire greater solemnity of feeling, 
than even Westminster Abbey."" — " I know nothing so 
agreeable to my ima^nation, except Tintem arches.^ — 
" Whatever some superficial writers may say, architects 
assuredly borrowed the gothic aisle from a dose vista of 
trees. I am certain of it. Man could never have thought 
of a style half so solemn and so venerable." In this man- 
ner would he indulge his admiration : and often has he 
expressed an ardent desire to have an opportunity of 
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wandering among the nutmegs in the islands of Nero and 
Losgain; among the tamarinds of Madagascar; the 
cocoas of Jamaica ; the cloves of the . Moluccas ; and the 
cinnamons of Ceylon. 

^^ The example of Democritus affords a beautiful in- 
stance of the advantages arising from. a study of nature. 
When the natives of Abdera wrote to Hippocrates to come 
in order to cure Democritus of insanity, that illustrious 
physician, conceiving the disorder of their patient to be 
of a very, different nature from that, which the worthy 
citizens supposed, wrote them a letter, promising bis as- 
sistance ; but, at the same time, observing, that as De- 
jnocritus was a philosopher, and free from all incum- 
brances of wife, children, and servants, it was natural to 
suppose, that he would, without the least symptom <^ 
derangement, lie on the grass, on the borders of rivers, 
in caves, and other solitary places, to indulge a contem- 
plative disposition ; see the heavens gemmed with stars, 
moving in their various orbits, and derive from them tran- 
quillity of mind. Upon arriving at Abdera, he was im- 
mediately led to the habitation of Democritus. He found 
the supposed derang6 reclining under the shade of a 
plane-tree, habited in a gown, han^ng loosely over his 
shqulders, with a book on his knee, and several others 
lying on the grass. The spot was rural ; and a temple 
stood near, covered with grape-vines : several carcasses of 
animals lay at a short distance. These he had been 
dissecting. " See," said the Abderans, " see how de- 
ranged he is. He has no knowledge of what he is about.*' 
Upon Hippocrates going up to him, Democritus, after 
the first salutations were over, desired the physician to sit 



^^ 
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down. ^^ This verdant turf,'* said he, " is soft and 
pleasant ; and to me far more agreeable than the pompous 
dwellings of the great, so full, as they are, of care and 
envy. What is your business in this city ? If I can 
assist you, you may rely upon my wish to serve you." — 
Upon this, they entered into conversation ; when Hippo- 
crates, so far from finding Democritus mad, as the Ab- 
derans had supposed, found him so pregnknt with judg- 
ment in subjects of men and nature, that as he rose to 
depart, he could not refrain from exclaiming' — " Oh, 
most excellent Democritus ; I shall return to Cos, beal*- 
ing the noblest testimony of your bounty, when you shall 
have filled me with wisdom ; for you are, indeed, a cor- 
rect investigator of truth, and deeply skilled in the know- 
ledge of nature.'* 

XIV. 

All plants produce soda or potash. Potash exists in 
vegetable substances, growing at a distance from the sea, 
tinder the form of a salt. Soda is obtained from the 
ashes of the salanla sqj^; the long^leaved salt-wort of 
the South of Europe ; and from other plants growing 
near the sea shore. Both, when comb'med with nitric 
acid, assist in forming salt-petre ; and when melted with 
flint, they assist in forming glass. 

The uses of the bark of trees, too, are various and im- 
portant. Those of the oak and pine scce well known ; as 
well as those of the cinnamon and cinchona. The Japanese 
make paper of the mulberry bark ; and the Otah^teans 

> Vide Select Greek Epistles, Frankfin, p. 209. 
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convert it into cloth ; as well as those of the cocoa and the 
bread fruit ; while that of the hibiscus liliaceus they form 
into ropes and lines. The Dalecarlian Swedes convert 
the bark of pine and birch trees even into bread. This 
bread has lately yielded to that made of the mosses and 
lichenSy which cover their mountains ; and of wliich Pro- 
fessor Smith, who so much extended the Norwe^an Flora, 
first taught them the use. 

From the seeds of plants is procured fixed oil ; and 
from the flowers, leaves, stems, and rinds of ripe fruits, 
essential oil. Mucilage is secreted from the sap, and 
saccharine from the roots and fruits. Gums, too, are 
obtained fix)m trees : gluten ; camphor ; resins ; gum re- 
sins ; balsams ; colouring, and other matter. In tropical 
climates, the palm yields wine ; another tree exudesmilk; 
and another butter. 

But of all plants, perhaps the potatoe is the most ex- 
traordinary, in point of variety in production. A che- 
mist of Copenhagen produced a lively yellow for dying 
wool, silk, or cotton, from buds ready to blow. This yel- 
low cloth, plunged in a vessel of blue, assumes a brilliant 
permanent green. Its stalk furnishes cotton-flax ; its 
tops^ when burnt, yield potash ; and its tubercles crushed 
to a pulp are used as a substitute for soap in bleachery. 
Mons. Peschier, of Geneva, has detected sugar in the 
potatoe ; accompanied by a portion of gum ; and the juice 
of its fruit may be converted into beer and vinegar : while 
the Countess de N***, who exchanged her chateau on 
the Soane for a cottage near Vienna, has invented a me- 
thod of distilling from it a species of brandy. In Penn- 
sylvania, it has been proved, that the water, in which this 
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rooji^j^ been boiled, will, if sprinkled over grain, destroy 
all^ii^iitier of insects, from the egg to the fly. 

To return to trees. The leaves serve by their pores 
both for respiration and absorption of air and moisture. 
Cold, however, frequently prevents transpiration by the 
leaves, by causing a stagnation in the sap ; the principle 
of vegetation lying concealed in the root. Vegetables 
have vital air spread round them in the day, and azotic 
air in the night. By the former the atmosphere is ame- 
liorated; by the latter injured. 

Wood yields more carbon than any other organized 
body; and, when violently rubbed, elicits not only heat 
but fire. The Arctic Highlanders of Baffin's Bay pro- 
duce fire by the friction of two fish bones; but the Hot- 
tentots by that of two boughs of a plant, belon^ng to the 
class and order of tetrandria monogynia. Some ravages 
elicit fire by striking two stones against each other, pre- 
viously rubbed with sulphur. Some of the American 
tribes not only extract fire from two dry sticks ; but they 
have a machine for the same purpose, exactly resembling 
one made use of in Eamtschatka. 

Wood, notwithstanding its solidity, consists, as Dr. 
Grew has proved, in his Anatomy of Plants, of an as- 
semblage of hollow fibres, or tubes, rising from .the root 
upwards : and di^sed in the form of a circle \ or tend- 
ing, horizontally, from the surface to the centre; cross- 
ii^'iand intersecting each other, like ^^ the threads of a 
weaver'^s web.*^ That trees have something analc^us to 
sensation, it were indicative of ignorance in Nature's eco- 
nomy to doubt. Hence the poets and mytholo^sts have 
supposed them to be the residence of inferior deities; 
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and beautiful are the fictions which hav^ arisen out of 
the belief. Not to mention those of andent writers, 
Ariosto describes those, who listened to the fascinations 
of Alcina as being changed into beeches, palms, olives, 
and cedars : and far superior to the fictions of Ovid is 
that of Tasso, where he describes Rinaldo arriving atan 
enchanted wood, where he sees a large myrtle, sur- 
rounded by a hundred smaller ones. As he approaches, 
the air resounds with bewitching music ; every tree opens, 
and discloses nymphs of celestial beauty ; who, forming 
into a circle, welcome him to the enchanted grove, mth 
songs and poems of pleasure and delight. 

XV. 

Denon* gives a curious account of the horror of the 
Musselmen at Chendauyeh, in Egypt, when they saw the 
French soldiers cut down the branches of a withered tree, 
to make a fire with. These Musselmen believed, that a 
good genius redded in that tree. To injure it, or re- 
move it, therefore, they regarded a species of sacrilisge ; 
and to its branches their zeal had appended locks of hair, 
and other objects of endearment. 

Trunks of trees were used in the earlier ages of erecting 
trophies. These the heroes transplanted to an eminence ; 
and bung them with the spoUs of conquered enemies. 
This custom never prevailed among the Britons. In the 
time of Caesar and Strabo, the forest of Ardenne stretched 
over a great portion of Eastern Gaul* : and at the same 
period Britidn was, ^speaking by a figure, an entire wood 

' Denon's Trav. vol i. p. 325. 8vo. 

« C«8ar de Bell. Gall. vi. c. 26 —Strabo, iv. 
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from north to souths The forest of Anderida was not 
less than a hundred and twenty miles long, and thirty 
broad. Sweden is stiU so covered with pines, birch, and 
juniper-trees, that a squirrel might almost travel from one 
end of the country to the other^ without touching the 
ground. It is, indeed, a land of wood, of water, and of 
iron. 

The ancient Britons had no knowledge whatever of the 
art of fishing ^ ; but lived chiefly by hunting and pasturage* 
Except those residing immediately upon the coast, they 
never sowed their lands till after Caesar's arrival ; but lived 
chiefly on venison, flesh, and milk^: but of the art of 
making cheese* they were entirely ignorant. Their vil- 
lages were generally situated in the middle of a wood,- in 
which they believed the deities to walk at noon and mid- 
night;* and their huts were covered with the boughs of 
trees, held on by pieces of turf: but their character for 
honesty ^ was of much greater purity than that of the 
Romans ; while many of the speculations of their Druids 
were of a nature sufficiently sublime to command the 
admiration even of Pythagoras'^. 

Impossible is it to visit the island of Anglesea, once 
the most sacred part of Britain, and behold its Vaens, 
Cromlechs, and other monuments, without comparing its 
present, naked appearance with the time when it was an 
entire forest, irom one end to the other ; and esteemed so 

* Caesar de Bell Gall. y. c. 15. 19. * Dio. Diceus. 

' Caesar de Bell. Gall. y. c. 1 0. * Strabo, 4. p. 20a 

' Lucan, PharsaL iii y. 423. * Diod. SiculuA. 

' Contraiy to the opinion of Selden. Vide '* Seldeni Metamorphosis An- 
glorum," c. iv. 
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holy, that few persons were permitted to hind upon it* 
It was first conquered by Suetonius Paulinus^. When 
his army landed, he was received by the islanders with 
frantic bravery : women with hair dishevelled, and dressed 
in the manner of furies, flew from rank to rank, accom^ 
panied by the Druids, who lifted up their hands to 
Heaven, and called down dreadful imprecations on th^ 
enemies : in whose faces they wielded innumeraUe fire- 
brands. The Romans at first beheld all this with horror* 
But r^oov^ing from their alarm, they charged the enemy 
so fiercely, that they not only routed them, but made 
themselves entire masters of the island : and the first 
effect of their victorious policy was observed with dismay 
and indignation by the Britons, who saw with tears, sighs, 
and frantic exclamations, all the consecrated groves of the 
island levelled with the soil. 

Now let us contrast the present state of this island ; the 
constitution of its sodety ; its peace, and its fertility ; 
with that period, when the Picts and the Scots, upon the 
retreat of the Roman army, so ruined the remaining in-^ 
habitants, that they, who had r^arded the Rcmians aa 
th^ bitterest enemies, were constrmned to solicit their 
return. *^ We know not which way to turn us,^ said 
they to JStius, the Roman governor of Gaul ; ^^ the bar- 
barians drive us into the sea, and the sea forces us back 
upon the barbarians. Thus we have the chdice only of 
two deaths ; either of being swallowed by tlie waves, or 
butchered by the sword." The answer of uSdus drove 
them to despair. He could no longer assist them ! 

Then let us revert to the time, when the Saxpns 

» Tacitus AnnaL »iv. c. 30. In Vit. Agric. c. xir. 
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drove their posterity into Cambria. From the east to 
the west, says Gildas^ and venerable Bede*, a fire 
was lighted up in Britain, equal to that with which the 
Chaldeans burnt Jerusalem. There was a continued 
flame from sea to sea. Churches were destroyed ; public 
and private buildings fell in one common ruin ; the altars 
were profaned with blood ; priests, bishops, and flocks, 
were massacred without distinction. Their bodies were 
scattered ; and no one dared to honour them with burial. 
From this era, tracing the bistoi^ of the laws and empire 
to the time of Alfred, the pride, the glory, and the 
paragon of Nature ; and thence to Henry Beauclerk, the 
Edwards, and the Henries, the memory takes an eager 
and a rapid survey of the reigns of James and Charles, 
and William and Anne ; till, finishing its excuraon, it 
rests in the contemplation of modem science, art, morals, 
and manners. 

When the mind begins to travel, impossible is it to 
know in what comer of the world it will finish its excursion. 

When we observe stags, wandering at will in a forest^ 
the imagination not unfrequ^itiy wafts itself to re- 
^ons, where the elk ruminates near the Polar drcle ; or 
where the rein-deer imparts every comfort of life to the 
natives of Lapland. Then^ by a natural transition, 
it rests for a while on tiie ode of the Lapland poet, 
addressed to tiie deer, that was wafting him over the 
snows to the object of his love. Then it reverts to the 
chamois antelope, feeding before the sun rises, and after 
it has set, on roots and herbs, covered with snow. Then 
associating with its difinsive genius, whether in Africa or 

* Ss. 24. • Bede^ tib i. c. 15. 
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in Asia, a beaudful construction, great speed, and timidity 
of disposition, we recal with delight the great variety of 
allu^ons to them in the Hebrew writings, and the various 
allegories, formed by the poets of Persia, India, and 
Arabia. Returning to the forest, whence we had wandered, 
we observe a multitude of spiders' webs, hanging fixnn 
bough to bough. A spider, with its instinct, forms a tex- 
ture^ which it defies all other animals to equal, and even the 
skill of man to surpass. This web is capable of being made 
into silk : but though every female spider lays six eggs to 
a silk-worm's one, the work of twelve spiders equallii^g 
only that of one silk worm, it requires 27,64f8 spiders to 
weave a pound of silk ; when it requires only 2^304 ^Ik- 
worms to produce the same quantity. And as forest 
spiders produce less than house spiders, by a twelfth 
part, rt requires twelve times so many for a similar pro- 
duce, viz. 831,776. To the cultivation of spiders are 
objected, that five of their threads only equal in strength 
one of the^orm ; that the lustre of its silk is less bril-^ 
' liant ; that its natural ferocity is so great, and the love of 
its fellow for food so ravenous, that out of four or five 
thousand, distributed into cells, fifty in some and a htm- 
dred in others, it was found, in a short time, that the 
large ones had eaten up all the small ones ; insomudi 
that only one or two were left in each cell. 

From the spider to the silk-worm is a natural tranintion r 
but it i^ now time to return, since sufficient data have been 
presented to prove, that not only the history of a country, 
but of mankind, and even of the whole universe, material 
and immaterial, may, by virtue of association, be con- 
nected with the smallest leaf of the smallest tree. 
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XVI. 

Ives s^ys, in his Voyage to Indin^ that he saw a 
lianyan near Trevandeparum able to shelter ten thousand 
men ; and Dr. Fryer alludes to some so large, as to shade 
, thirty thousand horse and men sdngly ^. On an island 
in the Nerbudda, a few miles from Baroach, grows 
one. more remarkable than any other in India. Travel- 
lers^ call it " the wonder of the vegetable world," being 
.two thousand feet in ckcumference. Armies may encamp 
under its branches, and those of its ^^ daughters,'^ which 
.emanate from its roots ; forming 

" shade. 

High overarched, with echoing walks between. 

In its branches are innumerable pigeons, peacocks, and 
birds of song. The Hindoos esteem it the symbol of a 
prolific Deity ; and British officers frequently, in their 
.excur^ons, live many weeks together under its canopy. 
The capot is the only tree that can be compared with the 
banyan: and Bosman^ relates, that he saw one on the 
Crold Coast of Guinea, which was so large, that it would 
jshade twenty thousand men at least 

We may here say a few words rdaUve to the ages 
.<iftipees. Franklin^ mentions two cypresses, which the 
Persians believed to be six hundred years old ^. Chardin 

. » P. 199. 4to. 

* Apcount of Persia and East India in 1673, &c. p. 105. 

> Major Thorn's Memoir of the War in India, conducted by Lord Lake and 
Sir A. Wellesley. 

* Guinea Coast, p. 276. Ed. 172 L 

' Journey from Bengal to Persia, p. 26^ 

' Pliny meotions several remarkably aged trees. Nat. Hist. xvi. . 
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mentions a plane-tree of a thousand years ; Forbes ' says, 
that he smoked his hookha under the very banyan, beneath 
which part of Alexander^d cavalry took shelter ; and the 
age of the oaks of Libanus is said to be at least two 
thousand yearn. 

In Java are large forests, one of which is fifty miles Ja 
extent : it consists entirely of bamboos ; forming so thick 
a canopy, like Grothic arches, that the light of the sun is 
almost entirely excluded at noon. It is infested by leo- 
pards and tigers. The prodigious forests betweai Vladi- 
mir and Arymas, and Petersburgh and Moscow, and those 
in which the Duna, the Dniper, and the Wolga rise, ex» 
hibit some fine scenes- of beauty and vegetable grandeur; 
but the ant-hills in the forests of Sweden are still more 
wonderful. They are of such a sise, that Dr. Clarke 
could scarcely credit what he saw. They consist of 
cones, formed by the leaves and fibres of pine, and some 
of them built even to the height of five feet. On ex^ 
amination of them he could not refrain from observing, 
that the mansions of the ants, considering the architects, 
were even more wonderful than the pjrramids of Egypt 
The forests, in which these ant-hills appear, are very ex;- 
tensive : biit the great forest of South America occupies an 
extent of near 120,000 square leagues ^ ; being ten times 
larger than the whole of France. 

Does an architect see a long vista of ancient trees, riong^ 
as it were, in columns and meeting at their tops? He 
meditates on the various epochs of architecture ; and oa 
those relics, which still remidn in many puts of the 

' Oriental Memoirs. 
• Humboldt*8 Personal Narrative, vol, iv. p. 307. 
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worid. Tbe time of Pericles he witnesses in ih^ xuin^ 
of Po^um ; Agrigenfum ; Sj^racuse.; the temple at Co- 
xintb, imd diat of TheseuB at Athens^ For spedimra^ 
froiti' die time of Pericles to that of Alexander^ he 
areverits to the Acropolis; the Temple of ^Eficulc^ius at 
Epidaurus; and that of Minerva at Tegea. ¥<3€. those^ 
denoting the era between Alexander and Adria^ he visitu^ 
in inia^nation, the Pantheon and the baths of Titus ; with 
the tem^leaod palaceib of Pabnynt : wbjlis in the bathd c^ 
Caraoalla and Diocletian he recognizes the interval frdm 
Adrian to Theodorid. Thence^ through the long prd- 
gress of many ages, be traces the^outline of the Grothic 
usle^ bearing such a striking similarity to a dose vista of 
trees^ 

. From observing a tre^, Hipp£ux;bus .disooveml th^ pa^- 
rallax of the planets: foi: noting that a tree bn a plaiui 
from several situations and distances, changed its appar 
rent position^ he determined the real and apparent dis- 
tances of the planets, when observed from the surface of 
the earth, and at its centre. And a savage of America 
was indiiced to entertain a wider notion of the powerd of 
aDmty, and to believe in his omnipotence, from.r^ecting 
that no one could ima^ne, from its external structure, 
that an oak sprung from an aCOTn. To the drcumstance 
of a shrub bdng torn up by its roots were the Spaniards 
indebted fi»r the discovery of the mines of PotosL Ah 
Indian, whose name was Hualpa, chancing one day to 
{mrsue some deer, climbed over several rocks, down which 
he was, at last, in great danger of falling. In the struggle 
to sa^e himself, he caught hold of a bush* His weight 
lobseaed the roots, and he was still in danger of falling. 
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This, however^ he prevented ; and casting his eye upon 
the root of the shrub, beheld to his utmost astonishment 
a massy piece of silver. This treasure he took to his hut. 
Knowing the value of his discovery, he lived some time 
upon what he had found ; and when he wanted again, he 
repaired to the spot, where he had obtained it. One of 
his neighbours perceiving his condition improved, and 
that, too, without any visible means even of obtaining 
subsistence, questioned him so closely, one day, tifftt 
Hualpa discovered his secret. From that time the two 
Indians agreed to take an equal share in the discovery. 
After this confidence they lived, for some time, in perfeet 
harmony ; but one day chancing to quarrd, the confidant 
discovered the secret to his master, a Spaniard residing 
in the neighbourhood. The mine then became known, 
and proved to be one of the richest in the world. Iron, 
nearly three thousand years before, had been discovo^d 
in Greece by the accidental burning of a forest. 

XVII. 

Treasures, too, of the mind may frequently be found 
to emanate amid the gloom and the ^lence of forests. 
How often amid such scenes have I reflected on the 
reason, which many have to know, that some men pracr 
tise virtue without loving it ; as earnestly as others prac<f 
tise vice at the time they despise it. The former Bebg 

t 

hypocrites in their virtues ; the latter in their vices. Ii^ 
deed some persons are virtuous even in the midst of evil ; 
while others, in the severity of their pretensions, are more 
barbarous than the savages of the desert. In these scenes, 
too, I have remembered, that one of the worst evUfS ^^h 
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which life can be embittered, is the obligation of living 
with persons, whose minds are ever creeping in the dustj 
or grovjeling in /the mire. For my own part — 

■ ** I'd nther be a toaJ, 

And live upon the vapours of a dungeoq.*' 

Othello, iii. scS. 

\Mo8t men's opinions are of little value, except in maU 
ters, connected with their own immediate occupations in 
life. Their applauses and their censures, assuredly, have 
effjscts upon our power and our prosperity ; but little in- 
fluence ought they to have on our energies or tranquillity^ 
Por if the history of pride is the history of folly, that of 
opinion is little better than a history of ignorance; 
grounded, at one time, in favouritism ; at another, in 
malevolence. .Wealth, however, is the general criterion ; 
though meanness is occasionally acknowledged to exist 
in ermine, and native sublimity in comparative rags. In 
the midst of all this, what is more profitable than to 
know, that as men are not only infants in their passions, 
but in their opinions, pne of the best species of am- 
bition is, 

<* Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
To keep {he noiseless tenour of our way." 

For to look for tranquillity in scenes of the world, is like 
wandering among the sands of the deserts, and expect- 
ing to see the palaces of Nineveh, or the seven-fold walls 
of Ecbatana, rising in the perspective. 

To pause over the pleasures of a contemplative life ; 
to renew the more affecting inddents of our lives; to 
meditate on just and noble sentiments ; and to recal the 
^t days of attachment and love, sanctioned by the dicr 
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tatea of a dear aad unincumbered mind ; to muie on 
days passed among the friends of our youth; or on those 
hours in which we have led a mild, unassuming, innocent^ 
and unobtrusive life : thes&— these are moments, which 
derive additional charm from eimplicity of manner, and 
warmth of affection ; ^ve additional grace to the *' mild 
majesty c^ private life ;'^ and marrying, as it were, the 
mind to the heart, promise a golden age to the soul. 
For the mind becomes captive, and the heart tributary ; 
a divine and pathetic expression is coloured to the future; 
and life seems a banquet of love and intelligence. While 
glowing and kindling, every object, delighting the eye, 
and Cq)tivating the imagination, wakes that silent power^ 



Whose balmy sway 



Cbarms ehch anxious thought away.*' 

To repose in the midst of an affectionate family! — The 
very perspective engenders the most perfect images ; the 
most engaging associations; the most spotless wishes. 
The very sensation is a hymn of gratitude ; breathed, aa 
it were, in perfumes from the soul ; and life, for the time^ 
seems constituted for Elysium, or Paradise. 



CHAPTER vn. 



If we except mountains and the ocean, nothing has 
60 imposing an efiect upon the invagination as high, im* 
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pending^ and precipitate rocks: those objwsts ^hich^ iti 
so peculiar a manner^ appear, to liave been formed by 
scmie vast convulsion of the earth : md I remembrir feif 
scenes, which have j^ven me greater delight, than those 
crags, which rear themselves in a multitude of shapes^ 
near Ogwen's Lake ; at the falls of the Conivay ; at St. 
Growen^s Chapel ; and the masses .at Worm^s Head, in 
the distnct of Grower. 

When rocks are scattered among woods; covered with 
iVy ; and peopled with animals;— *as in the pass at Ua- 
dercliff; — ^nothing can be more embellishing to scenery^ 
and nothing fascinates the imajgination in a manner more 
vivid and impressive. In some districts, rocks assumse 
curious delineations— they appear like ruins. Many of 
those in Macedonia exhibit exact appearances of domes, 
castles, and towers. On the coast between the Zand 
and the Orange River, north of the Cape, they are varie- 
gated, and veined with red, and some as white as snow ^ 
Oh the banks of the Missouri*, the water having worn 
the sand-stone into a multitude of figures, with no great 
assistance from the imagination, the rocks appear like 
elegant ranges of free-stone buildings ; with columns, gal- 
^leries, and pedestals; some mutilated j and others pro- 
strate. Proceeding farther, they appear varied by niches, 
alcoves, and other forms of desolated magnificetice. 

Near the White Else River, m the South of Africa, large 
and stately trees^ grow out of the naked strata. But one of 

• Tide Patenoii's Trayels in Africa^ 4to. p. 107, Ed. 17i^. 
• VideLew& 4nd Clazk's TiaveU to tfaefburce otitic HTsioifli, p. 175, 
4to. 

* Paterion, p. S5, 4to. 
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the most remarkable of all rocks is that called Lot'^s Wife. 
It is not peculiar for its shape, its accompanimeDts, or its 
height. It is only 140 feet high ; but it rises above the 
Ladrona Seas ; and in its eastern bosom it. has a large 
cavern, in which the waves rush with unexampled fury. 
It rises solitary as a ^ant, and stands the force of many 
thousand miles of sea. 

11. 

Rocks, as well as mountains, are supposed by some 
nations to be peopled with aerial beings : hence the Ice- 
landers ' imagine several of theirs to be the residence oC 
spirits, in the shape of men and women, of an extremely 
small £aze, but of an exquisitely delipate figure. Ae fix 
you, my Lelius, never -shall I forget yoiu: enthuaasm, 
when we vidted the Chapel of St. Gowen, situated among 
those stupendous rocks, which, forming a semidrcular 
area towards the sea, commands a noble prospect of the 
coast of Devon. The language, you employed on that 
interesting occasion, nevier can I be so base as to forget ! 
'^ If our prayers are at one time more acceptable than at 
another^ it must assuredly be in those moments, when our 
souls are elevated by such scenery as this! Often have 
I been awed to devotion at Rome and at Loretto, in the 
presence of canons, bishops, and cardinals; but her^ in 
the rude ^plicity of nature, I feel my spirit separate, as 
it were, from the tenement, which has so long chained it to 
the earth, and wing its course directly up to heaven ! — 
The magnificent area, in which this small chapel is situ- 
ated, is a temple more sublimely grand and afiecting 

1 Mallet, North. Antiq. vol Hi. 46, 47. 
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than aU the mosques of Turkey, and all the. cathedrals 
of France, Italy, or Spain P' 

Shall Nature, my Lelius, present beauti^l objects, on 
which are stamped, in characters indelible, the lawful at* 
tributes of the Eternal, and we refuse to look upon them ? 
Shall the solitary wanderer of Switzerland, his soiil fraught 
with stupendous ideas, called forth into their farthest lati^ 
tude by the objects around him — shall he, I inquire, refuse 
to partake of those sublime emotions, because the scene 
before him reminds, in strong and energetic language, of 
his own comparative insignificance ?-~No ! Small as he 
appears in the general ^ilcale of nature, he wanders along 
the sides of the movmtains, fissured into abrupt precipices, 
with astonished rapture : and as from a cragged rock, the 
most beautifiil and enchanting scenes burst full and ut^« 
expected on his sight, his soul, raised before to the utmost 
Umits of awful wonder, bursts into an ecstacy of ^nld and 
uncontrollable delight. 

Often,— 

«* When the rosy messeftger of day 

Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray,*' 

the wanderer of the^lps, in pursuit of a chamois, or a 
bouquetin, ceases from the pursuit, attracted by the sym- 
metry of an oak or a sycamore ; a trunk covered with 
'moss ; a cascade or a cataract ; a ruined edifice ; a cottage 
covered with ivy ; violets blushing under hawthorns ; hya- 
dnths perfuming pendulant rocks ; and the enchanter'*s 
night-shade, or the^Alpina veronica, adorning the most 
unfrequented solitudes. Then, continuing his course, 
he beholds on one ade every object wearing a sullen uni- 
formity, naked, barren, and of a grey tint ; the haunts 
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of the bird, which alone is able to gaze, undazded, on the 
sun. Then, by a mag^c winding of the valley, scenea 
present themselves, which appear like monuments of an 
antediluvian world. Every object gives a new sensaticm 9 
eternity seems engraven in every character ; though 911 
atheist would feel as if the universe were falling into ruin. 
Seen once, they live for ever in remembrance ; axid evoi 
derive additional interest from the distance of time and 
place. Imperial grandeur is annihilated ! The Colossus, 
the Jupiter, the Pharos, the Gardens of Babylon, the 
Mausoleum of Artemisia, the Temple of Ephesus, the 
P}rramids, and all the labours «f men, sluink into the 
scale of bees and beavers ! And what are all the islands, 
and kin^^oms, and empires of the world ? The bosom 
of the Atheist no longer gnaws with vacuity ; he fisels 
contempt for all that he has seen before : the severe ma- 
jesty of tliis temple strikes him to the dust. 

III. 

From Gibraltar, the traveller sees the two Contin^its 
of Europe and Asia; from Suez, those of Aida and 
Africa; from Constantinople, those of Asia and Europe; 
and from Paulowa, those of Asia and America* All 
these spots ^ve rise to overwhelming reflections. But 
we have no necessity to travel beyond the limits of our 
own country. Nature speaks every where ; only in some 
places more eloquently than in others. 

As Helvidius was making an excursion amoag the 
mountains, stretching to the east of Moelshiabod, he 
arrived at the bridge, crossing a small rivulet ; and sit- 
ting down upon the grass, fell asleep under the shade of 
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a large holly tree. He awoke just as the 8un was sink- 
ing in the horizon ; a slight shower ^cceeded ; all nature 
became renovated ; and the perfumes, which embahned 
the air, seemed even capable of wafting him to the 
Elysian Fields. The tree beneath which he reposed 
stood in a valley, matdiless even in the island of Mada* 
gasoar ; and the cones of several mountains gave an air 
of grandeur to the perspective, which Nature haa for^i 
bidden in other re^ons. He was lost, as it were, in the 
enthu^asm of his admiration ! At that mcxnent, he had 

the mcHtification of seeing Lord pass in his coach, 

apparently ins^sible to the scenes, through which he was 
conveyed. Oh ! how an indiscriminate mingling witl^ 
men blunts the best feelings of the human heart ! ^^ Had 
his lordship,^ thought Helvidius, '^ seen these loydy 
pictures, even a thousand and a thousand times^before, 
he might have derived enjojrment from witnessing them^ 
ag^n : since it is the autumnal season of the year ; and 
the woods and shrubs, growing out of the rocks, ar^ 
va^egated in a manner, that even Salvator Rosa would 
have loved to look upon them 1*^ 

Though Helvidius was mcxrtified at this insensibility 
on the part of the statesman, and felt so ready to condemn 
his taste and want of sen^bility, be was weak enough 
to feel more at war with himself thaqi.with him i audi 
b^an seriously to question, whicn were the wiser of tb^ 
two ;-^tbe man who loves, oF*he who neglects, the vajried 
objects of the material world. ^ Here is a Pe»,^ said 
he to himself,-^^^ a man of educaticm,-«vfa state8Bian»<^-r* 
one who is looked up to in the worlds as a being, in a 
Mmner) pre-eminent ov^ his spe(ae8;i-rhe seems to bave 
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little relish for all these objects, which I have been tookp 
ing upon with such enthusiasm. It must be folly and 
weakness in me, therefore, to indulge this humour; a 
humour which, from what I have seen of mankind^ I am 
sensible, most men, who look not up through every ob^ 
ject that he sees, to the architect that makes it, would 
esteem frivolous and idle, if not criminaL There are no 
silver mines here ; nor does this rivulet leave any gold 
dust on its shores l*^ He sat down mortified. To disn- 
pate his chagrin, he took a volume of Epictetus out ci 
his pocket, and opening the book, his eye alighted upcm 
the following passage. — ^ As when you see an asp in a 
golden casket, you do not esteem that asp hi^py, because 
it is inclosed in materials so costly and so magnificent, but 
despise and would shun it, on account of its venom : so^ 
when you see vice, lodged in the midst of wealth and the 
swelling pride of fortune, be not struck with the splen- 
dour of the materials, with which it is surrounded, but 
despise the gross alloy of its manners and sentiments.'*—- 
Upon reading this passage, Helvidius became instantly 
ashamed of his folly, and reconciled to his entbuoasm. 
** Though this is a man,*' said he to himself, *' who, like 
the King of Sweden's enchanted cup, can almost make 
the wind turn to any point of the compass, which pleases 
his humour most ; though he is perpetually surrounded 
by persons who, if he were to take his shoe from off his 
foot, hurl it in the air, and proclaim it a god, would 
worship it as it fell ; and though he is ^ a rising sun/ 
whom half the world would worship'; yet would I rather 
be able to trace the power, which formed this holly tree, 
up to as fiur as my imagination is capable of soaring, than 
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be the man for him to shake by the h^d ; to admit to his 
banquets ; to revel with his minions ; to hang, as it were, 
upon his lips ; and to be raised to ecstacy by his smiles ! 
Oh ! gracious Grod I^ thought he, '^ lead me into thy 
paths, and make me even a L^aroni, as a penalty for 
my prayer ! 

y*< Climb at Court for me» that will, 
Tottering Favour's pinnacle; 
All I wish is to be stilL 

Settled in some secret nest, 

In calm quiet let me rest ; 

Andf far from offthe public stage, 

Pass away my silent age*." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Not only woods, fountains, rivers, and rocks ; insects^ 
reptiles, fishes, birds, and quadrupeds, but mountains, 
have had a sacred character attached to them. Upon 
their summits the JeWs^, the Persians', the Bithynians, 
the infidel nations round Palestine *, and the Druids of 
Gaul*, Britain and Germany®, were accustomed to sacri- 
fice. And while the Celts conceived that the spirits of 
their heroes resided among the clefts of the rocks^ and 

* Stet quicunque volet potens 
Aulseculmine^** &c«&c. Seneca. 

' St. John, ch. iv. v. 20. ' Herodotus, Clio. c. 131. 

* Deut ch. xii. v. 2, 3, 4. * Caesar de Bell Gall. lib. 4. 

' Tacitus de Grerm. Mor. ^ Ossian, Songs of Selma. 
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on the tops and ades of the mountains, the natives' of 
Greenland believed them to be the immediate residenoe 
of their deities. The Laplanders also imagine, that 
sprits inhabit the mountains, who are endowed vrath 
power to influence human actions. 

The Greeks coincided in a great degree with the idea : 
and it was an opinion, sanctioned by many of their poets 
and philosophers, among whom we may instance Homer, 
Plato, and Strabo, that, after the Deluge, the inhabitants 
of the earth redded, for a long time, on the tops of the 
mount^ns; whence they gradually descended into the 
vales and valleys below : grounding their preference, not 
more upon their comparative security from future inun- 
dations, than upon the sacred character of those lofry 
eminences. Of those mountains, three had the honour of 
giving general names to the Muses ; and Mount Athos 
still retains such an imposing aspect, that the Greeks of 
modem ages have erected upon it a vast number of 
churches, monasteries, and hermitages, which are fre- 
quented by devotees of both sexes without number. 
This mountain is 5,000 feet high. The monks amuse 
themselves in planting, gardening, tilling, and pruniiig 
their vineyards : no woman, however, is permitted either 
to enter the monasteries, or to live on the mountain. 
No child is bom there ; neither is any female quadruped 
admitted into its fields or pastures. Female birds, how- 
ever, take leave to build among the trees and bushes^; 
and there are, in consequence, nightingales and other 
choristers in abundance. This mountain is called the 
Holy Mountiun; an appellation, which has been also 
^ven to the Skirrid, in the county of Monmouth, by 
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reli^ous Catholics, in the west of England: many^ of 
whom entertain a desire of having a fbw moulds from 
that craggy eminence sprinkled over their cofBns : while 
great numbers of pilgrims resort to the promontory near 
Gaeta ; a small piece of which Italian seamen wear con- 
stantly in their pockets, to preserve them from drowning. 

II. 

There was a temple erelcted by the mountaineers, oil 
the top of Great St. Bernard, previous to the tinie of 
Hannibal, which was dedicated to the God of Moun* 
tains, under the name of Feninus^ In this temple 
Hannibal made an oblation: its ruins still remain^. 
The Mounzing of the Burmah district, in Ava, resides 
on the Gnowa^ The Acolhuas represented their moun- 
tain god in the shape of a white man, sitting on a stone^ 
with a vessel of seeds and elastic gum standing before 
him. When Christianity was introduced, however, the 
image was thrown down by order of the first bishop of 
Mexico*. 

The Pico-Adam is held in great veneration by the 
Cingalese^ Buddha is supposed to have been buried 
there; and frequent pilgrimages are made to it. The 
Savalan is held sacred by the modern Persians. It is 
(BO high, that snow is always upon its summit; and they 
believe it to be the tomb of \ prophet^, whose body is 

* LIvy, xxi. 88. « Saussure, iv. 226-^. 

^ Symes's Embassy to Java, p. 447. 

"* Clavigero, b. vi. sect. ▼. * Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 9. 

* Morier, Second Journ. through Persia, p. 236. 4to. 
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preserved entire in one of its c}iasm». What has bieen 
observed of Mount Athos is equally applicable to Mount 
Olympus, in Cyprus; and to Mount Tabor, near the 
city of Tiberias : a great number of churches and mor 
nasteries having been built upon it. This is the moun- 
tain, on which St. Peter said to iChrist, ^^ It is goo4 &r 
us to be here; and let us make three tabernacles; one 
for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias.^ This is 
also the mount^n, on which the Vizier Fitzkili loved to 
repose his memory. Rising from the humble station of 
a shepherd on Mount Tabor, he kept, in a retired room 
of his palace^ a scrips a shepherd's coat, and the skin of 
a chamois, in order to remind him of his former pastoral 
hfe. The view from this fine summit is represented to 
be so exceedingly various and magnificent, that the 
spectator experiences all those sensations, which are pro- 
duced by a mixture and rapid succesdon of varied and 
gAy> gloomy and majestic objects ^ It rises in the form 
of a sugar-loaf % and small trees clothe its sides from the 
top to the bottom. What a contrast does this fine emi- 
nence exhibit to that of the Norwegian mountain of File- 
field, covered with eternal snow ; where neither a bouse, 
a cottage, a hut, a tree, a shrub, nor even a flower, are 
ever to be seen ! 

The ancient American Indians, and the natives of«tha 
Gold Coast of Guinea*, as ^ell as those of Biledulgerd*, 

"■ Mariti*s TravelB, voL ii. p. 181. Shaw's Travels in Sjria and the 
Holy Land, p. 234. 

"> Mariti, ii. 183. ' Bosnian, p 26. ed. 1721. 

** Damberger, p. 335. 
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interred their friends on high grounds ; and iheir posterity 
)*etain the same custom ^ The Jews buried their dead 
on the ffldes of mountains^. Moses received the law on 
the top of Mount Sinai; and so holy was that moun- 
tain esteemed, that no one but himself was permitted to * 
touch it^ Josephus relates, that the Hebrew shepherds 
never fed their flocks upon Sinai, because they believed 
Jehovah dwelt upon it. Moses fed his flock on Mount 
Horeb, and there is said to have received his inspiration^. 
On that mountain the Ddty appeared to him in a 
burning bush^; out of that hill issued water, when he 
smote the rock^; and there Elijah heard the still, small 
voice of the Eternal ''. 

Its trembling cliffs, of yore, 



In fire and darkness, deep pavilioned, bore 
The Hebrew's God; while day, with awful brow, 
Gleam*d pale on Israel's wandering tents bdow. 

Camoens — MickU, b, X. 

f • 

' Travels to the Source of the Missouri Rivers, by Clarke and Lewis, 4to. 
p. 18. Chingis, first khan of the Tartars, was buried in the Mount of Altai, 
hence called Kin-chan.-^Description de la Grande Tartaric, p. 45. All suc- 
ceeding chiefis of his race were buried there also. — ^Trav. Marco Polo. b. i. 
ch. xlv. 

^ Judges, ch. ii. v. 9. Joshua, ch. zziv. v. 32 and 33.— <* Ad Montis 
X^larmd,** say^ Benjamin, ''radices Israditarum quam plurimorum sepulchra 
sunt" Such is the practice, I believe, in the pretent day, where there are 
mountiuns. The Jewish burying-ground at Montjuich . (supposed to be a 
corruption of Mons Judaicus), near Barcelona, is thus situated. Moses died 
in Mount Nebo (Deut ch. xxxii. 4.), and Aaron in Mount Hor. (Numbers, 
XX. 23, 27.) 1^ 

' £xodus,Tn! xix. V. 12. Hebrews, ch. xii. v. 20. 
* Par. Lost, b. i. L 6. * Exod. iii. v. 1,2. 



• Exod. ch. xiv. v. 6. Mstf Kings, ch. xix. v. 114. 
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Jeptbah's daughter is represented S as going up to bewail 
her virginity among the mountains. On. Carmel (dwelt i^ 
gj^e^t number of ascetics, who being discovered during 
the Crusades by a military pilgrim, their order waa in, 
troduced by St. Lewis^ into France and Europe^ under 
the appellation of Canpelite. This mount was the abode 
of EUjah and Elisha; Pythagoras^ is also said tp. have 
meditated there ; a^id thither Vespasian travelled to coih 
suit an oracle. It is now covered with forests; lilies, 
hyacinths, ranunculi, tulips, imd pnemones grpw uppii 
it; and some of its animals gra^^ upon sage, parsleys 
and lavender. 

On Mount Libanus it is said to have rained bopey; 
and Galen reports*, that the Jews sung a canticle, in which 
they asserted, that God rained honey upon it every year. 
This honey was honey-dew: the mountain prpduced ex- 
cellent wine ; its brooks murmured a most agreeable music ; 
and on its ample sides grew flowers, gums, and spices. On 
Mount Gerizim the Samaritans erected a temple, similar 
to that at Jerusalem ; insisting that Gerizim was the spot, 
which God had ori^nally consecrated. This act the Jews 
never forgave, in precept or in practice. Their malice 
pursued the unfortunate Samaritans every where; they 
called them rebels and apostates ; and held them in such 
utter detestation, that to say '^ there goes a Samaritan,* 
was a phrase equivalent to that of ** there goes a ser- 
pent." On this mountain the Samaritans adored the 

image of a dove : and, in the days of Scaliger, who wrote 

I 

' Judges, ch. xi. v. 37. ^ 4. D. 1254. 

' Mariti, ii. 140. 
* Galen de Alimentis Facult. lib. ill. c. 38. 
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to theii! high priest for infonnation relative to their faith, 
they i^brateki the Passover ^very year^ 

The Mefisia}^ frequently took hid disqiples up to thei 
top of a high mountain to pray. There It was he trans- 
figured before them''; and' many of the incidents, re- 
corded in Scripture, took place in the garden and upon 
the mountain of Olives ^. 

When the Tu^gusesof Siberia are necessitated to 
take a solemn oath^' they go to the top of a 'hill, and ex- 
claim, " If I have spoken an untruth, may I die, or lose my 
cattle, and children, and never succeed in hunting again !*" 
They then ,bjiess the mountain, and return, to thd^ 
homes. Bacchus erected a temple and a statue to him- 
§elf^ on.Moqnt.Nysa. This temple was visited by Apol- 
lopfus^. Baochvis had planted it round with laurels, 
vijnes, and. ivy, When ApoUonius visited it, therefore, 
the ivy and the vines had grown so entirely ov^r the 
temple, ai^d were so interwoven with each- other, diat it 
could never be injured by wind or raim . In the sanc- 
tuary was a statue of the hero standing, in the character 
of an Indian boy, formed of white marble. 

The poet gives consequence to the smallest rivulet, as 
well as to the noblest river. The Amoo of the East is 

* Matth. xvii. v, 1, 3. Luke, ix. y. 28. 
3 Matth. xxiv. v. 3. Mark, »ii. v. 3. Luke, xxii. v, 39. Mark, ziv. 
V. 26. Matth. xxvi. v. 30. The Scripture writers frequently call -high 
mountains ** The Mountains of God/* vid. Joel, ch. iii. v. 17. Obadiah, 
V. 1 7. Micah, ch. iv. v« 2. The Sermon on the Mount was delivered on 
the hill, now called the <' Mount of Beatitudes.** 

^ Philost. in vit. Apol. ii. c. 8* 
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swift, and its waters are transparent; but it was of little 
comparatiye importance, till Azim breathed his last agh 
upon its banks, and died upon the grave of Zelica. 

His soul had seen a yision while he slqit : 
Shcy for whose spirit he had pray*d and wept 
So many years, had come to him, all drest 
In angel smiles, and told him she was blest ! 

For this the old man breathM his thanks, and died. 

And there/ upon the banks of that lov'd tide. 

He and his Zelica sleep side by side. 

MooaB* 

The poet and the sacred historians have the same in- 
fluetice in respect to mountains. The Himalaya range 
are the highest on the globe ; and yet, though known to 
ancient writers, their fame is so modem, that till within 
' these thirty years they were almost entirjely unknown even 
by name. Horeb and Sinai are less elevated than either 
Hecla, Tenerifie, or Mont Blanc ; and yet those dual tops 
inspire a sacredness of delight, denied to every other 
mountain in the world. On Horeb Moses fasted forty 
days and forty nights ; upon this mountain the angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in a burning bush ; and desired him 
to hasten into Egypt^ to rescue his brethren from the hands 
of their task-masters, and the tyranny of Pharaoh. On 
Sinai he gave the law to the people he had rescued ; and 
on Horeb, Elijah, weary of the world, betook himself to a 
cave, and was visited by a vision, directing him to return 
to his own country by way of Damascus, in order ta 
anoint Hazael, king of Syria, and Jehu, king of Israel. 
Similar associations pursue the traveller in his way to 
Jordan, to Jerusalem, to the Mount of Olives, and the 
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sea of Tiberias*; impregnating the mind with an inta-est, . 
which no other river, city, mountain, or sea, have the 
power to boast. 

A feeling of this kind first dictated those pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem, Loretto, and other spots, which 
in so peculi^ a manner characterised the middle ages. 
Even the dust of Jerusalem was esteemed so sacred, that 
it was carried into all parts of Christian, Europe and 
Asia; and was supposed to have an effect so ma^cal, 
that it was not unfrequently suspended over the beds of 
invalids. 

Mahometans made pilgrimages to Jerusalem, as well 
as to Mecca; and th^y esteemed it holy to die in that 
city : sinc9 Jerusalem was believed to be the spot in 
which, at the general resurrection, the whole of the faith- 
ful would assemble, preparatory to. their translation to 
heaven* 

With the Christians the feeling amounted to a dis- 
order: and history presents no parallelto tlie frenzy, 
which animated the west of Europe to rescue Jerui^em 
frdm the h^ds of the Saracens. ^^ All nations,^ says 
the historian of the Crusades^, " being enveloped in the 
whirlwind of superstition, thousands of armed saints and 
sinners,^ left their countries and their families, in order 
to fight the battle of Heaven upon the plains of Palestine. 
Some even took their wives and children with them to 
share the honours, the dangers, and the triumphs of this 
sacred mania ; and placing them in carts, drawn by oxen 

' Reland, Palestina erildonumentis veteribus iUustrata, lib. i. c. 4. 

* MUL L ch. u. p. 61. 
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dhod like horses, it wds amusing, says Guiberi^, Vhen 
diey arrived in sight of a city, or ':a castle, to hear the 
little children* inquire, if the towers they saw in the 
distance were dioise of Jerusalem. These pilgrimages 
were productive of nothing but false glory and ruint 
while those, subitequentty made to Rome', were attend^ 
with practices, which, at length, shiod a scandal over the 
whole church. : - 



/■» 
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The Caucasus excites reflections in decided conVntst to 
lli^se. •l>e&cac;y and calin reflocdon are, as it were, 
aliens to its soil and atmosphere : but honour, that \a the 
pursuit and the I'dcompense of noble mitids, not equally 
so. The ancient inhabitants^ of this mountain '^teemed 
it the residence of the gods; the Circassians call it 
" the happy mount ;" and the Beshtau, one of it^ ne^fa*. 
hours, i^ regarded vrith almost equal veneration; bodi 
being supposed to be the occasional s6at of the greatest 
of all the spirits. The latter, says Pallas*, operates as k 
barometer: for, like all calcareous mountains, no sooner 
does the weather threaten rain, than it attracts the 
vapour of the atmosphere, which covers it like a mantle, 
from the top to the bottom. The associations oti tlie 
Ciatucasus have little connection with that state of sodety, 
in which wealth glitters triumphant ; and in which the ibi- 
nions of false glory hold dishonourable jubilee. Strange 

> In Bongarsius, 482. < Infantulos. 

^ Muratori, Antiquitates Italiae, vol. v. dissert Iviii. 
** Arrian. v. c. 3, 5. Plin. Nat. Hist. v. c. 27. 
* Trav. Soutli Prov. Hum. i. 335, 370. 4to. 
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a» it may appear, the soul of ^ poet connects tbese .tower- 
ing rocks even with Plato^ with Alfred, with -Newtoa^ 
with Fenelon, and with al)[ those illustrious personages, 
who wear to the imagination a character . ever biilliant, 
and ever beautiful. Not only with these, but' with all 
those noble and lofty minds, who, conscious of desert, 
and relying on past services, exhibit, in their disdain of 
tyranny and injustice, a sublime reliance on the strength 
of their own virtues. You, my Lelius, have read the 
tragedies of ^Eschylus; and you feel, that I allude to the 
character of Prometheus. This illustrious personage first 
reclaimed men from the woods. He forined tbdbr minds 
to knowledge : be taught them arcbitectute, agricultuiie^ 
astronbmy, lett^*s, and numbers: he invented the drt <^ 
mernory ; built ships, and taught men to navigate them : 
he improved the art c^ physic ; and drawing secret trea- 
sures from the earth, taught them the use of metals, and 
instructed them in the use and properties of fire. For 
these services he was fabled to have stolen divine secrete; 
and thence to have subjected himself to the vengeance of 
Heaven. Chained to one of the rocks of the Caucasus by 
Strength and Force, this sublime character is represented;, 
dunng the horrible operation, as observing a rigid and a 
sullen silence. On the departing of those spirits, howt- 
ever, he calls upon the elements to bear witness agains}; 
him, if his punishment were not cruel and unjust. A 
model of determined resolution, Prometheus bursts into 
open defiance of his persecutor ; nor can the threats of 
his enemy, nor the persuasions of his friends, temper 
his resentment and disdain : and, as an instance of the 
unbending essence of his nature, he describes the atorm. 
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which, m the conclusion, rages around him, with all the 
power and energy of an exalted mind. 

-^ * I feel in very deed 

The firm earth rock : the thunder's deepening roar 
Rolls with redoubled rage: the Uckering flam^ 
Flash thick; the eddying sands are whirlM on high : 
In dreadful opposition the wild winds 
Rend the vex*d air': the boisterous billows rise 
Confounding sea and sky : th' imperious storm 
Roils all its terrible fury on my head ! 

Y. 

A country, destitute of mountains, may be rich, well 
cultivated, and even beauUfiil, but it can in no instance 
be sublime or transporting: and to what a degree, bold- 
ness of scenery has the power of elevating thq fancy, may 
be, in some measure, conceived from an anecdote, recorded 
of an epic and descriptive poet. YiThen Thomson heard 
of Glover's intention of writing an epic poem, the subject 
of which should be Leonidas of Sparta, " Imposable,** 
said he ; " Glover can never be idle enough to attempt 
an epic ! He never saw a mountain in his life !" Burnet, 
(Theory of the Earth), says, that mountains inspire the 
mind with thoughts and passions, that naturally recal the 
greatness of God. It is a passage not unworthy the most 
celebrated of our descriptive poets '• 

St. Francis used to retire to Mount Avernus to 

. > Potter. 

* ** Hdsc autem dicta vellem de genuinis et majoribus terrae montibus : non 
gratos Bacchi colles hic intelligimus, aut amccnos illos monticuloSy qui viridi 
herba et vicino fonte et arboribus, vim aestivi solis repellunt : hisce non deest 
sua qualiscunque degantia, et jucunditas. Sed longe aliud,*' &c. &c. 
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pray ; and there^ and in that manner, he was engaged, 
when he saw, as in a vision, a seraph with six wings ; 
with hands and feet nailed to a cross. Two of his wipgs 
covered his body ; two were raised over his head ; and 
with the other two he flew down from Heaven. 

Petrarch had long wished to dimb the summit of 
Mount Venoux ; a mountidn presenting a wider range of 

prospect, than any among the Alps or Pyrenees. With 
much difficulty he ascended. Arrived at its summit, the 
scene presented to his sight was unequalled ! After taking 
a long view of the various objects, which lay stretched be- 
low, he took from his pocket a volume of St. Augustine^s 
Confessions ; and opening the leaves at random, the first 
period, that caught his eye, was the following passage : — 
^^ Men travel far to dimb high mountains ; to observe the 
majesty of the ocean ; to trace the sources of rivers ; but 
they neglect themselves/' Admirable reasoning! con* 
veying as admirable a lesson! Instantly applying the 
passage to himself, Petrarch closed the book ; and falling 
into profound meditation, <^ If,^' thought be, '^ I have 
undergone so much labour, in climbing this mountain, 
that my body might be the nearer to Heaven, what 
ought I not to do, in order that my soul may be re- 
ceived in its inunortal regions^.'^ Let us, my Lelius, 
while climbing any of our British Alps, be visited by 
similar reflections, and be actuated by similar resolutions ! 

' <* Mirantur aliqui altitudincs montium, ingeofces fluctiis maris, akisdmos 
liqisus fluxninum, et oceani ambitum, et gyros syderum, et relinquunt seipsos» 
nee mirantur* &c.** St. Augustivx. Marcus Antoninus has a sentiment, em- 
bracing the same result. Lib. ii. s. IS. There is a similar one jn Fhilostratus, 
in Vit Apollon. lib. ii. c* 5. 
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VI. * 

Though the view of mountains serve to elevate the 
mind, the inhabitants of those regions are, undoubtedly, 
more prone to rapine and to warlike enterprise, thaa the in- 
habitants of vales. This has been supposed to arise firom 
the austerity of their climate *, and the comparative poverty 
of their soil. But tliis remark, though perhaps true, when 
generally applied, is not so in particular. For though in 
the time of Cesar, the Helvetii, inhabiting that part cf 
Switzerland lying round the lake of Geneva^ were the 
most warlike people of Gaul ; yet they were not noore W) 
than the Parthians, who were natives of unexplored de- 
serts. The Assyrians and the Chaldees, both originally 
descended from the mountains of Atouria, with the Per- 
sians, inhabiting a country abounding in hills, were t}l08^ 
people the most remarkable for having established exr 
tensive empires : yet we must not thence infer, that th^ 
conquests arose from that severe energy, which is imbib^ 
from the keen air of mountainous regipns : since we find 
people, residing in plains, acquiring empires equally ez- 
tennve. The Arabians, for instance ; so repaarkable for 
their conquests during the middle ages : the Egyptians^ 
in more remote times : the Tartars, who, for many cen<- 
turies, were a successful race of warriors: and the Bo- 
mans, who conquered not so much by the sword, as by 
the arts. For it was the severity of their discipline, and 
not the severity of the Apennines, which subdued the 
world : for of all their numerous legions, not one-tenth, 

» " In Liguribus omnia crant," says Livy, «* quae militem excitarent : Ibca 
montana et aspera/' &c. &c. Lib. 39. 
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in the time of Augustus or of Trajan, had ever breathed 
the air of Italy. 

VII. 

Mount St Catherine overlooks Mount Sinai. Its 
sml is a speckled marble, in which are configurations 
of treea and other vegetable substances. On this mount 
are many convents and chapels, particularly the con- 
vent of St Catharine. The monks^ belonging to this con- 
vent, live with great abstemiousness; though to strangers 
they are hospitable, and frequently profuse. When a 
pilgrim arrives, his feet are washed, and his head sprinkled 
with rose-water, in the presence of all the society ; who sit 
in the great hall hstening to sacred muidc. 

Mount Olympus was called the ^^ Seat of the Gods," 
because its top» being above the clouds, was always se* 
rene '• The most picturesque parts of Asian Tartary are ' 
those, in the neighbourhood of the Armenian and Ararat 
mountains ^, on which the ark is said to have rested. This* 
celebrated eminence, on the top of which stand several 
ruihs^ rises in the f<N:m of a pyramid, in the midst of a 
long extended plain. It is always covered with snow 
from its ^rdle to the summit ; and for several months of 
the year is totally enveloped by clouds. The modcnv 

* ' ** Celsior eKargit-pkiviis, audiiq^e raentes 
'^ Sub pedibus nimboSy et rauca tonitura cakat." 

Claudian. de Consulat. Man. Theod. 

* " In Armenia,*' says Halton, ** est altior mons, qu^ sit in toto oiise 
terranixn, qui Arath vulgariter nuncupatur. ••. Nemo valeat ascendere 
ilium, semper taraen apparet, in ejus cacumine quoddam nigrum, quod ad 
hominibuf dicitur esse area.*' Cap. ix. vid. Marco Polo, b. i, ctu 4. 
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Armenians esteem this mountain holy*; and constantly 
observe its appearances in different years, in respect to 
ice and snow. They regulate their sowings planting, and 
reaping by the melting. It is a mountain of bears^ lynxes, 
tigers, lions, snakes, hawks, and eagles ; and it serves as 
a city of refuge for every species of outlaw. We are told 
that a hermit once lived upon its top five-and-twenty 
years : during all which time he never felt a breeze of 
wind or a drop of rain. 

What scenes in Russia are comparable to those in the 
neighbourhood of the Oural and Hiphean mouptains? 
•which the inhabitants, in all the simplicity of ignorance, 
believe to encompass the earth ; in the same manner as 
the Malabars ima^e the sun to revolve round the largest 
of theirs. Where does the Spaniard behold nobler land- 
scapes, than at the feet and between the sides of the blue 
ridge, that back the Escurial; among the wilds of the 
Asturias; or among the vast solitudes of the Sierra 
Morena ? With what feelings of awe does the Hungarian 
approach the Carpathian mountains, that separate him 
from Gallicia, studded with vineyards, and gemmed 
with beautiful glens ! With what rapture does the tra« 
veller see from the walls of Pekin the stupendous blue 
range, separating China from Tartary: and with what 
joy and admiration does an African traveller, long lost 
among deserts and continents of sand, hail the first peak, 
that greets his sight, among the Mountains of the Moon ! 
Can the American painter rest on finer scenes, than those 
which ore exhibited among the glens of the Laurel, the 



* Morier, 2d Journ. Persia, p. 345, 6. 
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Blue Ridge, the Cumberland and Allegaiiy mountains ? ^^) 
And where, in all the vast continent of the western world, 
shall the mind acquire a wider range of idea, or more 
comprehensive notions of vastness and infinity, than on 
the tops of the Andes ; or on those uninhabitable ranges 
of mountains, which stretch from the river of th6 west to 
within a few degrees of the northern circle ? 

VII. 

What a sensible gratification, and what interesting re- 
flections, were awakened in the mind of the celebrated 
Cook, when standing upon one of the hills, that com- 
manded almost the whole of the beautiful island of Eooa, 
in the southern ocean ! This view is one of the most 
delight&l, that can possibly be imagined. ** While I was 
surveying this prospect," (says the navigator), ** I could 
not help flattering myself with the idea, that some future 
voyager may, from the same station, behold the meadows 
stocked with cattle, brought to these islands by the ships 
of England; and that the completion of this ^ngle pur- 
pose would sufficiently mark to posterity, that our voy- 
ages had not been useless to the general interests of hu- 
manity." 

Few persons mount a towering eminence, but feel their 
souls elevated^: the whole frame acquires unwonted 

* << Dans cea profondes Tallees on voit crottre Tberbe fraiche pour nourrir 
les troupeaux. Aupres d*elles s'ouvrent de yastes campagnes revetues de 
riches moissons. Ici des coteaux s'elevent comme un amphitheatre, et sont 
eouronn^ de vignoblesy et d'arbres fruitiers. Uk les hautes montagnes Tont 
porter leur front glac^ dans les nues, et les torrens qui en tombent sont les 
cources des rivieres.** Exist, de Dieu. 

VOL. I. K 
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elasticity ; and the spirits flow, as it were, in one aspiring 
stream of satisfaction and delight. For what can be more 
animating thian, from one spot^ to behold the pomp ct 
man, and the pride of nature lying at our feet ? Who can 
refrain from being charmed, when, observing those in- 
numerable sections, which divide a long extent of country 
into mountains and vales ; and which, in their turn, sub- 
divide into fields, glens, and dingles ; containing trees of 
every height ; cottages of the humble ; and mansions of 
the rich : here groups of cattle; there shepherds tending 
their flocks : and, at intervals, viewing, with admira^oof, 
a broad expanave river sweeping its course along an ex- 
tended vale : now encircUng a mountain, and now over- 
flowing a valley; here gliding beneath large boughs of 
trees ; there rolling over rough ledges of rocks : in one 
place concealing itself in the heart of a forest under huge 
raoidsy difis, which impend over it ; and in another wash- 
ing the walls of some ivied ruin, bosomed in wood ! ^^ B^ 
hold the Eternal,'^ is written on every object ; and in 
every view we are ready to exclaim with the poet of the 
East, ^^ If there be a paradise^upon earth, it is this, it is 
this.*^ 

It was on one of the mountains, separating North and 
South America, that the Scots, forming the colony at the 
Isthmus of Darien, were accustomed to ^t, enjoying the 
coolness of the air, and amusing the hours of their mis- 
fortunes by singing the glories of their country, and oon- 
verang of the friends and relatives, they had left behind. 
The history of this colony, with the struggles, dangersy 
and privations it endured, in endeavouring to form a 
settlement and a company, which, if it had been ade- 
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quately supported, would have presented a picture of 
commercial greatness not to be paralleled in the history 
either of the ancient or the modem world, is amply re- 
lated in the National Memoirs of Sir John Dalrymple ^ 

IX. 

, Never can I cease to be grateful for the satisfaction I 
experienced, on the summit of immortal Snowdon ! After 
paying a visit to the waterfall of Nant-Mill, we set out 
fix)m a small cottage, atuated on the side of the lake C wellin. 
It was a morning of August ; not a breath of air relieved 
the heat of the atmosphere ; and not a tree offered a mo- 
mentary shelter. In all the times the guide had travelled 
up this great mountain, he confessed that he had never 
been so oppressed with the intensity of the heat. Climb- 
ing for the space of an hour, sometimes over bogs, and 
sometimes over heaths, we arrived at what we had ear- 
nestly hoped was the apex of the mountain : — ^it was, how- 
ever, merely the first station. Who could fail to remem- 
ber the fine passage in F^ope, imitated from Drummond 
of Hawthomden, where he compares the progress of man, 
in the attainment of science, to the enlarged views, that 
are spread progressively before the eye, in climbing lofly 
mountains ? The whole pa^^age is eminently beautiful. 

As we ascended, those mountains, which from below 
bore the character of sublimity, shrunk into mere emi- 
nences : others, more noble, rose in the perspective, and 
proceeding higher, they appeared, as it were, to approach 
us, and to be no longer at a distance. The road now 

' Vol. ii. 

k9, 
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lay over a smooth, mossy heath, where we sat down, eft-* 
tirely overoome with heat and fatigue. After resting for 
some time, the guide led us to tlie edge of a precipice, 
nearly fifteen hundred feet in depth ; at the bottom of 
which appeared the dark green lake of Llyn-y-Glas, and 
Llyn-Llydaw. We approached to the edge of it : it 
appeared the fit abode of an echo ! 

The sombre lake of Llyn>y-Glas associates itself, in 
some degree, with that of a lake in the neighbourhood of 
Bergen, the capita} of Norway. That lake is, however, 
much darker than this : it is surrounded by high rocks ; 
its water is motionless ; and the stars being discerned on 
its bosom at noon-day, those who have surmounted the 
difficulty of climbing the rocks, become, on a sudden, so 
transported with the view of this ** heaven reversed,*' that 
they feel an indescribable, and almost uncontrollable, de- 
sire to throw themselves into it. 

We had not much time to contemplate the scene before 
us ; as a clpud suddenly appeared to rise out of the rocks 
beneath ; and, rolling into a globular form, seemed like 
an immense balloon, balanced in the air : which, rising 
gradually up to the place where we stood, shut out the 
whole of this tremendous scene. Viewed from below, this 
precipice excites emotions of sublimity, unmixed with ap* 
prehension ; from its edge terror is predominant* In tiie 
latter instance, our thoughts are, for a time, concentrated 
in our fears ; in theformer the mind, upon the instant, wings 
its course to heaven ^ ! 

Height and depth create a much more awful sen* 
sation, than length or width. The difference between 

' Presentiorem et conspicimus Deum. Gray, 
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kx>king up and looking down a precipice is well marked 
by Mr, JeflTerson, ini the account, he furnished the 
Marquis de Chastellux, of the Virginian bridge oiP rocks. 
" Though the sides of the bridge," says he, " are pro- 
vided, in some parts^ with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet 
few men have resolution to walk to them, and look over 
into the abyss. You voluntarily fall on your hands and 
feet, creep to the parapet, and look over it. Looking 
from the height about a minute, gave me a violent head- 
ache. If the view from the top be painful and into- 
lerable, that from below is delightful in the extreme. It is 
imposinble for the emotions, arising from the sublime, to 
be felt beyond what they are on the sight of so beautiful 
an arch; so elevated and so light, springing up, as it were 
to heaven. The rapture of the spectator is indescribable." 
These emotions are felt nearly with equal force, at the 
celebrated bridge of Pont-y-Monach, near Havod ; that 
paradise, blooming in the midst of a wilderness, once be- 
longing to the accomplished Mr. Johnes. 

The feelings, with which we view objects of the above 
description, sufBcienlly oppose the theory of Mr. Burke, 
.who confines sublimity to objects of terror. Those of 
Lord Eaimes^ and Dr. Gerard ^ who make it to consist 
in magnitude, and Dr. Blair ^, whd places it in " force,** 
are equally erroneous. , The idea of Longinus, were we 
to associate sublimity in poetry with that of the material 
world, (which we are, however, not authorised to do), is 
far from being correct. He defines it " a proud elevation 
o{ mind.'* When applied to. material objects, this is 

> Elements of Criticism, ch. iv. 

' Sect.ii. 

3 Lectures, Icct. iii. vol. i. p. 64, 
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neither cause nor consequence; for the experience of 
every man, from the proudest of princes to the humblest 
of peasants, proclaims, that the effect of all subUmity 
is astonishment; blended with awe: and when, at one 
moment, did pride and awe unite in the same bosom ? 
The difference between sublimity in writing,, and sub- 
limity in objects, has not been sufficiently distinguished 
by several writers on the subject of taste. No objects are 
beautiful or sublime, but by virtue of association. If 
they were, the vale of Aylesbury would be beautiful 
to him, who had long resided in the vale of Glwyd : and 
the cliffs of Dover and the peaks of Scotland would be 
equally sublime to the native of Crim Tartary and the 
peasant of the Tyrol. The opinions of many philosophers, 
in respect to the pleasure, we derive from objects, which 
excite our pity, are equally false. The Abb6 du Bos, 
Fontenelle, Hume, Akenside, and Burke, are all in error. 
We must refer to principles ; and the principle in this 
argument resolves itself into the conclusion, that mis- 
fortune elicits sympathy, after the same manner that 
magnets affine and planets gravitate. But actual final 
causes^ we have no power to define ; though we frequently 
presume to do so. Man, indeed, has the faculty of 
judging, limitedly, of effects ; but vain, proud, and arro- 
gant as he is, he can only reason hypothetically, when he 
would treat of final causes and of final consequences. 

After ascending above half a mile, we again paused to 
take a look around us. Below, appeared those innumer 
able mountains, by which Snowdon is, on all sides, sur 

^ Lord Bacon remarks, " Investigatia causarum finalium sterilis est, et 
veluti viigo Deo dicate nil parit."— "Phenomena,** says Newton, ^ sunt 
sapientissims et optims rerum structur« atquc finales causae.** 
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rounded. These are sometimes studded with lakes^ 
which appear hke large mirrors, placed for the purr 
pose of reflecting the clouds, which are seen in three 
different directions. They glide over our heads ; th^ 
shadows are depicted on the mountains : they are re- 
flected in the lakes below. Some of the mountains round 
upon their summits ; others wear a triangular appearance ; 
while some rise like pyramids. Now they seem hke backs 
of immense whales, or couchant lions; and, while the 
apices of some resemble the craters of volcanos, the more 
elevated hfl their points above those clouds, which roll, in 
columns^ along their gigantic ^des. 

Near the place, where we paused to observe this fine 
prospect, we stopped to quench our almost ungovernable , 
thirst at a spring, which wells out of the side of the 
mountain. No traveller over the deserts of Ethiopia 
was ever more rejoiced at coming to an unexpected foun- 
tain, than we were at this deUghtful spring. — " O Fons,**' 
we were ready to exclaim, 

<• O Fons SnowdomaB) tplendidior vitro, 

JDulcidique meroy son sine floribus, . 

Cras donaberis hsedo. 

Well may the nations of the East consecrate their wells 
and fountains! — ^Ere we departed, we took large Uba- 
fions ; consecrated it with our praises and our blessings ; 
and called it Hygeia's fountain. 

After climbing over masses of crags and rocks, we 
ascended th^ peak of Snowdon, the height of which is 
3671 feet above the level of the Irish sea. — ^Arrived at 
its summit, a scene presented itself magnificent beyond 
the powers of language! — Indeed language is indigent 
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AnA impotent, when it would presume to sketch scenes, 
on which the great Eternal has placed his matchless fin- 
ger with delight. — Faint are thy broad and deep delinea- 
tions, immortal Salvator Bosa! — Powerless and feeble 
are your uisjHrations, genius of ^Thomson, Virgil, and 
Lucretius! 

From this point are seen more than five and twenty 
lakes. — Seated on one of the crags, it was long before 
the eye, unaccustomed to measure such elevations, could 
accommodate itself to scenes so admirable: — the whole 
appearing, as if there had been a war of the elements ; 
and as if we were the only inhabitants of the globe, per- 
mitted to contemplate the ruins of the world. — Bocks 
and mountains, which, when observed from below, bear 
all the evidences of sublimity, when viewed from the 
summit of Snowdon, are blended with others as dark, as 
rugged, and as elevated as themselves ; the whole resem- 
bling the swellings of an agitated ocean. 

The extent of this prospect appears almost unlimited. 
The four kingdoms are seen at once ; Wales, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ! forming the finest panorama the 
empire can boast. The circle be^ns with the mountains of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland ; those of Ingleborough ^ 
and Penygent, in the county of York, and the hills of 
Lancashire follow; then are observed the counties of 
Chester, Flint, and Denbigh, and a portion of Mont- 
gomeryshire. — Nearly the whole of Merioneth succeeds ; 



' The base of thii hill is said to be between twenty and thirty miles in dp* 
eumference.— Height S987 feet— .Vid. Tour to the Caves, p: 2.S 1780. 
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and, drawing a line with the eye along the diameter of 
the drcle, we take in those regions, stretching from the 
triple^rown of Cader Idris to the sterile crags of Car- 
nedds David and Llewellyn. — Snowdon, rising in the 
centre, appears, as if he could touch the south with his 
right hand, and the north with his left, — ** Surely,** 
thought Colonna, ^^ Cesar sat upon these crags, when 
he formed the daring conception of governing the world !^* 
At this moment, how contemptible, beyond the powers 
of language to express, appeared the vanity and folly 
of Xerxes, when he formed the resolution of cutting 
through a mountain, which casts its shadow more than 
righty miles: — "Athos," smd the monarch, ** Athos, thou 
proud and aspiring mountain, that liftest thy head unto 
the heavens, I advise thee not to be so audadous, as to 
put rocks and stones, which cannot be cut, in the way of 
my workmen. If thou givest them that opposition, I 
will cut thee entirely down, and throw thee headlong into 
the sea.'* 

From Cader Idris, the eye, pursuing the orbit of the 
bold geographical outline, glances over the bay of Car- 
digan, and reposes for a while on the summit ' of the 
Rivel. After observing the indented shores of Carnar- 
vonshire, it travels over a long line of ocean, till, in the 
extremity of the horizon, the blue mountains of Wicklow 
terminate the perspective. Those mountains gradually 
nnk along the coast, till they are lost to the eye ; which, 
xan^ng along the expanse, at length, as weary of the 
journey, repose on the Island of Man and the distant 
mountains of Scotland. The intermediate space is oceu- 
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pied by the sides and summits of mountains, hollow criigSy 
masses of rocks, the towers of Carnarvon, the fields of 
Anglesea, with woods, lakes, and glens, scattered in mag- 
nificent confusion.-^A scene like this commands our feeU 
ings to echo, as it were, in unison to its grandeur and 
sublimity: — the thrill of astonishment and the transport 
of admiradon seem to contend for the mastery; and 
nerves are touched that never thrilled before! We seem' 
as if our former existence were annihilated; and as if 
a new epoch were commenced. — ^Another world qpens 
upon us ; and an unlimited orbit appears to display it- 
self, as a theatre for our ambition. 

In viewing scenes so decidedly magnificent, to wlueh 
neither the pen of the poet, nor the pencil of the painter, 
can ever promise justice ; and the contemplation of which 
has the power of making ampleatonement for having stu- 
died mankind, the soul expanding and sublimed, quickens 
with a spirit of divinity, and appears, as it were, as- 
sociated with the Deity himself. For, in the same maiH 
ner as a shepherd feels himself ennobled, while sitting 
with his prince ; so, and in a far more unlimited degree^ 
the beholder feels himself advanced to a higher scale in 
the creation, in being permitted to see and to admire 
the graijdest of the works of nature. — Few ever mounted 
this towering eminence, but, for a time^ they became wiser 
and better. — ;Here tlie proud may learn humility ; the un- 
fortunate acquire confidence ; and the man, who climbs 
Snowdon as an atheist, feels, as it were, ere he descends^ 
an ardent desire to fall down and worship its Creator! 

Before our guide could induce us to leave this spot, the 
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clouds formed round us ; and at the moment, in which we 
passed the Red Ridge, a peal of thunder murmured among 
the mountains. He, who has passed this tremendous vaxtir 
pire, will conceive the eiffect of the explo^on, and the 
danger of our situation. The Red Ridge is along, nar* 
row pass, elevated above two thousand feet above the 
vale: the top of it, ;in som^ places, is not more than 
twelve feet across; and, by a slight inclination of the eye, 
a rocky valley is seen on one side, as deep, and nearly as 
perpendicular, as the one on the other. The lightning 
now flashed over our heads; and the thunder, as we 
might have expected from the intensity of the day, 
rolled in sonorous volumes around us. , If the prospect 
from the summit of Snowdon had been the finest, we had 
ever seen; so were these the most tremendous sounds 
that we had ever heard. 

Upon returning to Bethgelart, a sequestered village, 
rendered famous for the retirement of Vortigem, who 
insulated himself upon a lofty rock, since called the fort 
of Ambrodus, the moon, rising from behind the crags, 
threw a matchless glory over all the heavens. A transi- 
tion more deUghtful to the ima^nation, it were scarcely 
possible to conceive. It was like turning from the master* 
piece of Salvator Rosa to that of Claude ; firom the In- 
ferno of Dante to the Aminta of Tasso. 

X. 

If towering eminences have the power to charm and 
elevate men, who are pursuing the milder occupations of 
hfe, with what rapture do they inspire the hearts of those, 
long encompassed with danger, who, from the top of 
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high mountains, behold the goal, to which thdr wishes 
and exertions have long been anxiously directed! Xeno- 
phon affords a fine instance of the power of this union of 
association and admiration over the mind and heart. The 
ten thousand Greeks, af^er encountering innumerable diffi^ 
culties and dangers, in the heart of an enemy^ls country, at 
length halted at the foot of a high mountain. Arrived at 
its summit, the sea unexpectedly burst, in all its grandeur, 
6n their astonished sight ! The joy was universal ; the 
soldiers could not refrain from tears ; they embraced their 
generals and captains with the most extravagant delist ; 
they appeared already to have reached the places of th^ 
nativity ; and in imagination again sat beneath the vuiea, 
that shaded their paternal dwellings. 

On the other hand, the soldiers of Hannibal shrunk 
back with awe and affright, when they arrived at the feet 
of the mountains, that backed the town of Martigny : — 
those vast store-houses of Nature, once believed to con- 
nect Italy with the pole. The sight of those enormous 
rampires; whose heads, capt with eternal snow, seemed 
to touch the heavens, struck a sensible dejection on the 
hearts of the soldiers. Hannibal's force, at this period, 
consisted of 38,000 infantry ; 8,000 horse ; seven and 
thirty elephants*; and a long train of horses, for car- 
riages and burthens. It was in the middle of autumn; 
the trees were yellow with the fading leaf; and a vast 
quantity of snow having blocked up many of the passes, 
the only objects, which reminded them of humanity, were 
a few miserable cottages, perched upon the points of in^ 

' Polyb. in. 47, 60.— 51, &c. 
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acces^ble cliffs; flocks almost perished with cold, and 
men of hsdry bodies* and of savage visages ! On the 
ninth day, after conquering difliculties without number^ 
the army reached the summit of the Alps. The alarm, 
which had been circulating among the troops all the way, 
now became so evident, that Hannibal thought proper to 
take notice of it : and halting on the top of one of the 
mountains, from which there was a fine view of Italy, he 
pointed out to them the luxuriant plains of Piedmont, 
which appeared like a large map before them. He mag- 
nified the beauty of those regions ; and represented to 
them, how near they were of putting a final period to their 
difficulties; since one or two battles would inevitably 
give them possession of the Roman capital. This speech, 
filled with such promising hopes, and the effect of which 
was so much enforced by the sight of Italian landscapes, 
inspired the dejected soldiers with vigour and alacrity; 
they set forward, and soon after arrived in the plains, 
near the city of Turin > : 

** When o'er the weeping vales destruction hurl'd. 
And shook the rising empire of the world . " 

Darvcin, Econ* VtgetJ^Ll. 540. 

This celebrated march, performed at such an unfavour- 
able season of the year, in a country rendered by Nature 
almost inaccessible, has been the admiration of every suc- 
ceeding age; and many a fruitless attempt has been made 
to ascertain its actual route. General Melville has at 



* Polybius, 1. iii. 203. — Livy, L xxi. 36. — Plin. Proem, lib. xxxvu — Si- 
lius Italicus, lib. iii. For the march of Francis the First over the Alps, see 
theeurbus account of Paul Jovius, i. 298* &c. 
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length settled the question. With Polybius in his hand,' 
he traced it <' from the point, where Hannibal is sup- 
posed to have crossed the Rhone, up the left bank of 
that river, across Dauphin6 to the entrance of the moim- 
tains, at Les Echelles ; along the vale to Chamberry, iip 
the banks of the Isere, by Conflans and Mouster, over 
the gorge of the Alps,* called the Little St. Bernard, and 
down their eastern slopes by Aosti and Ivrea, to the 
plains of Piedmont, in the neighbourhood of Turin ^.** 

XL 

On the dxth of May, in the year -eighteen hundred. 
Napoleon, then First Consul of France, (^^ gaudens viam 
fecisse ruina*^) ^, set off from Paris to assume the com- 
mand of the French army of Italy. On the thirteenth, 
he arrived in the ndghbourhood of Lausanne. Having 
reviewed his troops, he pursued his journey along the 
north banks of the Lake of Geneva ; and passing throu^ 
Veyey, Villeneuve, and Aigle, arriveid at Martinadi, 
situated near a fine sweep of the Rhone, near its con- 
fluence with the Durance. From this place the modem 
Hannibal passed through Burg, and St. Brenchier ; — and 
after great toil, difficulty, and danger, arrived, with 
his whole army, at the top of the Great St. Bernard. 

1 Life'of General Melvillei p . 1 1 . This opinion has been adopted by Mens. 
De Luc, after several journeys. Vid. Histoire du Passage du Alpes par 
Annibal, &c. par J. A. De Luc, fils. Guicciardini says, that Hannibal 
marched into Italy by the pass of Monseni ; a way not passable for wheel 
carriages, till it was made so by one of the Dukes of Savoy, in the fourteenth 
century. Vide Hist Wars of Italy, !. p. 131. 

* Lucan, lib. i. 146. 
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The road up this mountain is one of the most difficult, 
and the scenes, which it presents^ are as magnificent as 
any in Switzerland. Rocks, gulfs, avalanches, or preci- 
pices, presented themselves at every step. Not a soldier 
but was petrified with hoiror, or captivated with delight* 
At one time feeling himself a coward ; at another ani- 
mated with the inspirations of a hero. Arrived at the 
summit of that tremendous mountain, and anticipating 
nothing hut a multitude of dangers and accidents in de- 
scending those regions of perpetual snow, on a sudden 
turning of the road, they beheld tables covered, as if by 
ma^c, with every kind of necessary refreshment ! The 
Monks of St; Bernard had prepared the banquet. Bend- 
Hig with humility and grace, those holy fathers besought 
the army to partake the comforts of their humble fare. 
The army feasted ; returned tumultuous thanks to the 
monks; and passed on. A short time after this event, 
the battle of Marengo decided the fate of Italy. Upon 
gaining this battle, Buonaparte declared the Alps anui- 
hilated. 

When &ama, after a long, perilous, and adventurous 

voyage over an unknown ocean, first beheld the mountains 
of India, rising over the waters, in distant perspective ;— 
and when Parke, weary, faint, sick, and on the eve of de- 
spondence, beheld the blue summits, beneath which rolled 
the Niger, it is impossible to describe their pleasure and 
admiration. With what delight, too, did the Moguls hail 
the valley, which Ues at the feet of one of the Indian 
mountidns ! A war having ensued between the Tartars and 
themselves, almost the entire Mogul population was de- 
stroyed. Those, who remained, left their native country 
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in a bcxly ; and, taking a route, leading they knew not 
whither, came at last to the foot of a mountain, over which 
there was only one track;, and that made by animals, 
called in the Tartar language, Archara. As only one 
person could pass along this track at a time, they hesi-* 
tated, whether they should attempt to follow so dubious 
and so difficult a route; particularly as one false step 
would plunge them down a deep precipice. Pressed, 
however, with a recollection of their recent misfortunes, 
and resolved to screen themselves, if possible, from pur- 
suit, they followed the track thus feebly marked out; 
and following each other, one by one, winded round the 
brow of the mountain ; and came unexpectedly in aght 
of a valley, which, screened on all sides by inaccessible 
cUfis, presented so ravishing a prospect to their sights 
that they resolved to descend into its bosom : and finding 
in it a soil, fruitful in all necessary productions, they re- 
solved to travel no farther. Securing the heights, there- 
fore, whence they had. descended, itom any incursions of 
their adversaries, they took up their abode in that val- 
ley, where they multiplied, and left it to their chQdren, 
whose descendants occupied it for the space of several 
centiuies. 

XIL 

When Roentgen, whose ambition centered in making 
discoveries in Africa, first beheld the range of Mount 
Atlas, he burst into such extravagant expressions of joy, 
that the Moors, who accompanied him, thought he had 
lost his senses* To the eye and heart of the ambitious^ 
how many subjects of inducement and delight do moun* 
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tains present ! Who would not be proud to climb the 
Alps *, and the Pyrenees, the colour of which sometimes 
partake of that golden tint, which proclaims their sum- 
mits to be in a region of serenity ^ ? Is there a Sici- 
lian, who does not boast of Etna ? Is there a Scot, who 
does not take pride in celebrating Ben Lomond ? And is 
there an Italian, that is not vain of the Apennines ' ? 
Who, that is alive to Nature and the muse, would not be 
delighted to wander up the sides of the Caucasus, the cone 
of TenerifTe^, or those beautiful mountains, situated on 
the confines of three nations, so often and so justly cele- 
brated by the poets of ancient Greece ? And shall our 
friend, Colonna, be censured for confessing, that the 
proudest moments of his existence have beep those, in 
which he has reached the summits of the Wrekin, the 
Ferwyn, and the cone of Langollen ? Or when he has 

' The description of the general character of Alpine scenery, by Silius 
ItalicuSy is a masterpiece ; and one of the finest passages in that unjustly 
n^lected poet. 

Cuncta gelu canaque setemum grandine tecta, 
Atque aevi glaciem cohibent; &c. &c. — Lab. iii. 

* For a general account of the principal summits, passes^ and valleys of the 
Pyrenees, see Raymond's Travels — Gold's Trans, p. 90. And for attraction 
of mountainsy vide Baron de Zack*s work, printed at Avignon. 

> Claudian, Lucan, and indeed almost all the Latin poets, take pleasure in 
marking the characters of these eminences, the abodes of perpetual snow, and 
the fruitful parents of a vast number of rivers. 

* Teneri£k is not covered with perpetual snow, as many voyagers have re- 
ported*. Its volcano can be seen in a circuit of more than two hundred and 
■sty leagues ; and from its peak appears an area, equal to one fourth of 
France. 



* Humboldt, Voy. Equin. Reg. i p. 101. 
VOL. I. L 
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beheld, from the tops of CarneddB David and Llewelljrn, 
a long chain of mountains, stretching from the north to 
the soutl^ from Penmaenmawr to Cader Idris ? Snowdon 
rising in the centre, his head capt with snow, while his 
immense odes, black with rugged and imp^iding iock% 
Btretdbed in Imig length below ! 

During his continuance on Fen-j-Voel, Coxe, the Swiss 
traveller, felt that extreme sadsfaction, which is always 
experienced, when we are elevated da the highest point of 
the adjacent country. '' The.air,^ as that gentleman justly 
observes from Rousseau, ^^ is more pure, the body more 
active, and the mind more serene. Lifted up above the 
dwellings of man, we discard all groveling and earthly 
passions ; the thoughts assume a characta* of 8ubliniit|r, 
proportionate to the grandeur of the surrounding objects ; 
and, as the body approaches nearer the ethereal r^ws, 
the soul imbibes a portion of their unalterable purity.'" In a 
note to this passage, Rousseau expresses his surprise, that 
a bath of the reviving air of the mountains is not more 
frequently prescribed by the physician, as well as by the 
moralist. 

How oflen from the top of Peny voel, the Holy Moun- 
tain, FentlocpeplS, and the Disquilver, have I witnessed 
the last rays of the sun shooting along the vale, throug|h 
which the Usk winds its fascinating course ! When we 
meditate in plains, the globe appears to be at peace and in 
its in&ncy ; among rocks and mountains it exhiluts an 
air of warfare, or assumes the gravity of age. All indi- 
cate a deep solemnity, and an impressive power. We feel, 
as Lord Verulam would say, the Spirit of the Universe 
upon us ! How oflen has my heart acknowledged the 
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benignity of the Eternal, when I have witnessed the 
waves, rolling then* furious course along the rocks of St. 
IsmaeFs ! And what a sacred awe has been impressed 
on my imagination^ when, winding among the, glen9 of 
Merioneth, I have seen the sun rising in it^ meridian 
over Cader Idris, or setting, in purple grandeur, in the • 
bosom of the Irish sea. And, when among the precijjices 
c^ Nant Frangon, I have seen the same glorious luminary 
rise, as it were, from its bed of coral ; and beheld it sink 
behind the mountains, as I have stood on the margin of 
the Lake Lanberis, exhibiting the rich glow of Claude 
Lorraine ; I would have scarcely bartered my admiration 
for the honours of an imperial court. 

We judge of every object by comparison. Boerhaavc 
denred his pupils to observe the majesty of the ridge of 
hills, which skirt die coast of Holland, and he called them 
mountains ! In that country, however, *^ a mountain 
zephyr never blew r The inhalntants of the vale of Usk 
regard Ven-y-Voel a mountain ! Others esteem Snowdon 
a mountain I While the traveller, who has climbed the 
Ghimborazo, regards Snowdon, Ben Nevis, Mount Blanc, 
and Teneriffe, merely as eminences I I have conversed 
with those, who have ascended StBarthelemi and Canigou 
in France ; with others, who have visited the Olmajolas 
and Syltoppen in Sweden; Moxmt Vesuvius; Mount 
Etna; and Mounts St. Bernard, Montanvert, Vekn, 
and other eminences, in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Blanc. With others I have conversed, who have im- 
bibed the air of Olympus and the Caucasus; Mount 
Atlas, and Mount Teneriffe ; and with those, who told 
me, they had climbed Mount Sinai in the empire of 

L ^ 
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Japan. All these gentlemen have alluded to the trans- 
forming energy, which has governed them, while standing 
on those exalted eminences* But what are Olympus, 
Taurus, or the Caucasus, or any of the other celebrated 
mountains, when placed in competition with the Cordjl-. 
leras^? One of which towers to an altitude of 21^280 
feet |ibove the level of the sea I That is, as high as if 
Cader Idris were placed upon the top of Snowdon, those 
two on the top of Vesuvius, and all of them on the sum- 
mit of Mount Etna ! And yet^ — such is the grandeur and 
immensity of Nature, — what is Chimborazo itself to some 
of the mountains in the Moon ? And still less to those 
upon the planet Venus ; one of which is calculated, by 
Schroetor, to be ^2,000 toises higher than Chimborazo ! 

No man ought to presume to question the existence of 
a Deity ! But if his mind has taken that feeble turn, let 
him mount the summit of a high mountain ; let him read 
Locke and Newton ; let him study the heavens through 
a telescope, and a grain of sand through a microscope. 
Till he has done all these, he has not qualified himsdf. 
He may as well presume to read Hebrew, without know*- 
ing the Hebrew alphabet. The ignorance of faith may be 
excused ; but the ignorance of presumption is not to be 
endured. Emotions of religion are always predominant 
in elevated regions. Mr. Adams, when employed as 
minister plenipotentiary from the States of America to 
the court of Berlin, visited the mountains, that separate 
Silesia from Bohemia. Upon the Schneegniten he beheld 

I When Humboldt and Bonpland stood upon the slope of Chimborazo, 
the highest spot, at that time, ever trod by man, the air was so little desM^ 
and the cold so excessivei that bloody oozed from their gumi» lips, and ^es. j| 
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the pits, where snow remains, unmelted, for the greater part 
of the year. Upon the Risenkoppe, the highest pinnacle 
in Germany, he beheld all Silesia, all Saxony and Bo> 
hernia, stretched like a map before him. " Here,*' says , 
he, " my first thought was turned to the Supreme Creator, 
who gave existence to the immensity of objects, expanded 
before my view. The transition from this idea to that of 
my own relation, as an immortal soul, with the Author 
of Nature, was natural and immediate ; from this to the 
recollection of my country, my parents, and my friends.'* 

' XIII. 

Primitive mountains^ are composed of granite, jasper, 
serpentine, porphyry, sand-stone, trap, strata or large 
blocks of limestone, fluoro and gypsum, &c. No organic 
remains are found in them. Secondary mountains rest 
upon primitive ones; and sometimes even cover them. 
They are composed of limestone, swine-stone, marlite, 
chalk, and gypsum ; also of substances composing primi- 
tive mountains, as indurated clay and lithomarza, jasper, 
porphyry, trap, «ilicious limestone % Sec The most beau- 

* Parkinaon*! Organic Remains of a former World. 

* Primitive rocki, in general, form the highest and most nigged portions 
of the earth's surface, and extend in the form of chains of mountain groups 
throughout the whole earth. These mountain tops are generally highest 
in the middle, and lowest towards the sides and extremities; and the mountain 
rocks, of which they are composed, are so arranged, that in general the middle 
And highest portions of the group are composed of older rocks than the lateral 
and lower portions. As far as we know at present, granite is the oldest and 
first -formed of all the primitive rocks. • * * 

The next rock in point of antiquity, or that which rests immediately upon 
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tiful of British primitive mountains is Snowdoh ; and its 
mineral wealth are as loW as argile, and as high as calca- 
reous substances : but its chief strata are composed o( 
petro idlex, granite, slate, schistus^ intermixed with quartz, 
spar, and metallic substances. Many mountains in its 
neighbourhood, as well as in the mineral districts of South 
Wales and Switzerland, have parallel strata of rocky 
answering to each other in heights and directions, as if 
they had been separated by some great internal convulinon. 
It is highly interesting to observe what pride a moun- 
taineer takes in his country ! Mr. Coxe, travelling near 
Munster, was requested by a peasant to inform dim, what 
he thought of his country ; and pointing to the moun- 

the granite, is gneiss, which has a distinct slaty structure; is stratified; and 
like granite is composed of felspar, quartz, and mica. It alternates with tlie 
sewer portions jof the granite ; and sometimes cotemporaneous veins of the one 
rock shoot into masses of the other. It contains subordinate formations of 
granite, porphyry, syenite, trap, quartz, limestone, and conglomerated gndss. 
The next rock in the series is mica-slate, which rests upon the gneiss. It is 
composed of^uartz and mica, and has a distinct slaty structure, and is stratified. 
It alternates with gneiss ; and contains various subor^ate formations ; as 
granite^ porphyry, syenite, trap, quartz, serpentine, limestone, and co^gk>> 
merated mica-slate. It is often traversed by cotemporaneous veins, from the 
smallest discernible magnitude to many yards in width. Tlie mica-slate is 
succeeded by clay- slate, which rests upon it, and sometimes alternates with it. 
It differs from mica-slate, gndss, and granite, in its composition ; being fai 
general a simple rock ; and in some instances principally composed of mictv 
in others to all appearance of felspar. Besides granite, porphyiy, trap, s^enite^ 
limestone, serpentine, conglomerated clay-slate, quartz, it also contains tbe 
following formations : flinty-slate, whet-slate, talk-slate, alum-slate, and draw- 
ing-slate. The calcareous rocks, mentioned by Cuvier, as resting upon the 
slate, do not belong to this class; they are transition limestone, and contain, 
although rarely, testaceous petrifactions*— Jameson's Mineralogical Notes. 
Curier, 199. 
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tains, exclaimed, ^^ behold our walls and bulwarks ; even 
Constantinople is not so strongly fortified !*" And I never 
reflect, but with pleasure, on the satisfaction with which 
a farmer, reading in one of the cliffs, near Ffestiniog, 
replied to my assertion, that England was the finest and 
best country in the world; ** Ah! but you have no 
mountains, sir; youVe got no mountains!^ On the 
summit of the Pichincha, Don George Juan and Don 
Antonio de Ulloa pitched themselves, for the purpose of 
making astronomical observations* The Pichincha is not 
so elevated as the Cotopaxi ; but the view from it isy 
perhaps, more magnificent. After enjoying the prospect, 
for some time, they saw lightning issue from the clouds 
beneath ; and heard the thunder rolling, in wild volumes, 
at their feet. The sky above was of a clear azure. The 
spot, where they stood, was a vast accumulation of ice and 
snow. The cold was intense ; and die mountain itself 
seemed to stand, as it were, insulated in the midst of a 
vast ocean. This scene, sublime as it was, derived ac^ 
cumulation of sublimity from the sound of enormous 
fragments of rocks, which, at intervals, fell into the gulfs 
beneath. The natives of these re^ons believe them to 
surpass every country under heaven. The Sicilian pea- 
sants, in the same manner, have such an affection for 
Etna, that they believe Sicily would not be habitable 
without it. " It keep^ us warm in ^ winter,^ say they, 
" and furnishes us with ice in summer.'' 

Can the mind, susceptible of impressions, called 
up and embodied by such scenes as these, sink into 
nothing P 
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*• Shall we be left foigotten in the dust, 

When Fate, relenting, lets the flowers revire ? 
Shan Nature*s voice, to man alone unjust. 

Bid him, though doom*d to perish, hope to lire? 
Is it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury, and pain ? 
No! — Heaven's immortal spring shall yet arrive ; 

And man's m^estic beauty bloom again, 
Bright through th' eternal year of Love's triumphant reign.'* 

XIV. 

The Apennines have a rounded form at their tops;— 
they have many gulleys in their sides ; — ^but not one large 
valley separates the chain. One of the finest prospects 
from this range is seen &om the II Cimone di Figano. 
It embraces part of the plain of Lombardy ; the neigh- 
bourhoods of Reggio, Parma, and Modena; with a pro- 
spective view of the golden Adriatic. Towards the westy 
is beheld an extensive view of Tuscany, with the Amo 
rolling its waters from its source^ down to its confluence 
with the Mediterranean Sea. 

In Java, a range of mountmns extends from one end of 
the island to the other ; varying in height from 6,000 to 
12,000 feet. Among these (towards the south) are in- 
numerable valleys, unitiag all the rich and magnificent 
scenery^, which forests, innumerable rivers, and rivulets, 
with a constant verdure, can exhibit ; heightened by a* 
pure atmosphere, and the glowing tints of a tropical sun. 
To the summit of one of these mountains the Javanese 
made a broad road, with great labour and difficulty. This 
road leading to nothing, they were required to give 
reasons for such an useless expense of labour ; upon which 

' Hist, of Java, vol i. p. 21. 
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they replied) that a holy man lived uppn the top of the 
mountain, and would never come down, till a gopd road 
was made for himM Such is the superstition of a people com- 
bining many characteristics^ truly amiable and estimable. 

Of all the Asiatic islanders, those, living among the 
Teng-'ger mountains of Java, appear to be the most 
attractive to the imagination. These people still adhere 
to the Hindu faith -and worship. They occupy forty 
villages ; the houses of which differ materially in structure 
and materials, from those of other Javanese : and, instead of 
being shaded by trees, they are built on open and spadous 
terraces. Each village has its Chief, who is selected by 
the inhabitant^ and four Priests. The duty of the latter 
consists in preserving the records of the village ; and a 
history of the ori^n of the world ;— in disclosing the at- v, 

tributes of the Deity, and in performing the duties of 
worship. The number of this tribe consists of about 
1,200; they reside in the most romantic part of the 
island ; they marry among themselves ; and solicitously 
guard the purity of their blood. When Governor Raf- 
fles inquired what punishments they attached to the 
crimes of theft and adultery, they replied, they had no 
punishments for those crimes in their mountains; since 
they were entirely unknown : and that if any one acted 
ill an improper manner, he was reproved for it by the 
Chief of the village ; and that was punishment enough. 

Among the Tunga mountmns raspberries grow in pro- 
fusion; the hedges bloom with roses; violets grow in 
every thicket; and every copse is scented with "aromatic 
shrubs. Here reside the most ancient of the Javan race. 

* Vide Raffle'f Jiva, i. p. 946, 4to. 
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The highest mountam in Ceylon is Adam^s Peak. It 
is 6,343 feet ' above the Indian Ocean ; and its top is 
ascended by iron chains. Along its »des grows a wood 
exceedingly curious : mnce its colour is a dark chocolate ; 
clouded like marble, and streaked with veins of \Am3k 
and yellow ^ This mountain is held so sacred, that 
a multitude of men, women, and children go up its 
peak every year to worship'* Lieutenant Malcolm, who 
ascended it in May, 1815, saw 200 pilgrims cm their 
way thi(,her, Adam is supposed to have resided upon 
it, afler his expulsion from Paradise* The Cingalese 
believe, that he left the mark of his foot upon it ; they 
also assert, that the interval between Ceylon and the 
coast of Asia was then dry land; or that he waded 
through, or walked upon the sea^ The Wehabis, how- 
ever, believe that Adam resided in Armenia ; and that 
on Mount Ararat he met Eve, after a long separation. 
Hence the name of Ararat, which signifies ^^ gratitude.^' 
A Persian poet^ fables, that Alexander landed on Cey- 
lon, which he foun^i a Paradise ; and that after perform- 
ing several acts of devotion, he spent many days in feast- 
ing and revelling with his courtiers, in listening to mu- 
sical instruments, and in dancing with women. 

' Dr. Davy, Asiatic Journal, vi. p. 476. 

• Cordiner, vol. i. p. 38 1 . 

' Knox*8 Hist. Relation of Ceylon, ch. i. 

* Knox and Hamdallan Cazvini. Ou8eley*s Travels, i. p. S7. 

^ Ashref. Vide Ouseley*8 Travels in various Countriet of the East. 4t«. 
L p. 57. 
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In North America, there are two chains of mountains ; 
one the Alleghany, about SOO miles from the Atlantic, 
and running parallel with it; the other (the western) 
running in a line with the Pacific, at a distance of 600 
miles. The former is about 3,000 feet in height ; the 
other 9,000. In South America, however, the moun^ 
tains are of much superior height. At sea they appear 
blue, towering as it were into the very sjdes : the Choto- 
paxi being 18,876, and Chimborazo 21,470 above the 
level of the Pacific. Most oth«r mountains are parents 
to great rivers ; but the Andes of Chili and Peru give 
birth only to streams ; and these always shallow, and 
frequently dry at certain seasons of the year; But the 
valleys, formed in their bosoms, present pictures, almost 
worthy of Paradise*. For while some scenes present 
themselves, where Nature seems to sink into the myste- 
rious rudeness of original chaos, others there are to be 
paralleled only in Asia. These are fertile in useful trees, 
in medicinal gums and herbs, and in birds, insects, and 
fishes'. 

In Lapland the level of perpetual snow is 400 feet ; in 
Savoy and Switzerland, it is 8,000 ; on the Pyrenees, 
8,100 : Teneriffe is not covered with snow all the year ; 
on the Cordilleras it is 15,747 feet'*; and on the ncnrth 
side of the Himalaya Range 17,000 feet. At the hdght 
of 15,000 feet* there are fertile pastures, in which graze 
myriads of animals throughout the year. 

* Vide Bouguer, Figure de laTerre, p. 31. Present Stote of Peru, 1805, 
p. 25, 4to. 

^ Vide Tena. Mision. lib.i. p. 100* &c. 

» Humboldt. * Captain Webb. 
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XVI. 

In the provinces of Venezuela, Huinboldt recognized 
three distinct zones ; and with those zones he assodated 
the three different states of society. Among the forests 
<^the Orionoco he saw the hunting state; in the Savan- 
nahs he traced the pastoral; and in the valleys, border- 
ing on the coast, be belield agriculture yielding abund- 
ance, and with that abundance denoting the condition of 
human nature, methodized into civilization and comfort^ 
The climate may be accurately imagined from the cir- 
cumstance of the pit of the theatre, at Caraccas^ being en- 
tirely exposed; — so that a spectator may sympathize with 
the poet'^s passions at one moment, and gaze upon the 
stars at another. 

The Himalaya mountains have been known in all ages. 
They formed part of the Caucasian chain; and shared the 
general name of Imaus'. By this appellation they were 
known to the Greeks. But it is only within a few years, 
that their relative heights have been accurately ascertained : 
and even now the learned feel embarrassed in beheving 
that they equal, if not exceed, the boasted summits of 
the Andes. They are covered with eternal snows.' Se- 
parating the southern and the northern nations of 
Asia, they are seen at a vast distance. To climb these 
summits, Browne, after opening to the knowledge of Eu- 
rope the African country of Darfur, was impelled to 

' Burnet (Theory of the Karih, i. p. 194» ed. 1726) calls these moantains 
** eructfomi.*' Himmalaya, in Sanscrit, means ** the abode of snow.** In 
Keptul they are called Nagrakilt ; MOs-Tag ; and various other names. 
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leave his peaceful retreat: but, as he travelled through 
Perraa, he was robbed of all his property and assassinated. 
Sir William Jones saw this range at Bangaloi'e, a dis- 
tance of 244 miles! The first European, that ever 
ascended them, was Captain Webb, of the Bengal esta- 
blishment. They were seen by an Assistant-Surveyor in 
the vicinity of Col-gong, on the banks of the Ganges, in 
1788 ; and in the same year at Mongheir and Patria. In 
1794 the same observer saw them, in the vicinity of Anus- 
phir, in the province of Oude. He expressed an opinion, 
too, that they can be seen from some of the buildings in 

Delhi. Several of these mountains are stated to be above 
S8,000 feet^. Colebroke* even allows some of them the 
astonishing height of 24,740 ;— 25,600 ;— and 26,862! 
above the level of Calcutta. 

In this awful range, fields' of barley are seen at the 
height of 11,500 feet ; and at 11,630 feet Captain Webb 
entered a forest, rich in pines, oak, and rhododendra. It 
afforded a luxuriant vegetation ; and strawberries^ were 
in full flower. At the height of 12,642 feet there was 
still no snow ; but dandelions, buttercups, and a great pro- 
fusion of other flowers. Plants of spikenard were ob- 
served at 12,900 feet; and at 18,500 there was a limit 
of vegetation. 

Separating Tartary from India, and constituting the 
boundary of the Nepaul Empire, these mountains seem, as 
if they were destined, as a balance in the East for the 

* Moorcroft*8 Journey to Lake Manasanawara. 

* Asiatic R^searchesy vols. xi. xiu 
' June 21, 1817. 
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Andes in the West. They form two buttresses, as it were, 
for the Table Land of Thibetian Tartary. Ri^ng abruptly 
from tlie south, towards the north th^ gradually decline. 
A country xoxxe delightful for a botanist, or a geologist, 
it were impossible to select, than the southern terraces; 
for every yalley is unknown to science ; and they are said 
to exhibit whatever has been seen of beauty, or grandeur, 
io Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Masses of na-. 
tive gold, too, are said to be found amongst them. 

On the northern plains, vegetation is confined to low 
bushes of furze, tufts of silky grass, a woolly plant, and 
a peculiar spedes of moss, growing among patches of 
snow and pools of snow water. In a certain season £i 
tiie year, however, large flocks of sheep are seen, wild 
horses, and goats : all of which have warm clothing to 
secure them from the piercing cold. There, also, are 
seen yaks, hares, marmots, and wild asses. The sheep 
have horns, weighing from fifty to ^sixty pounds; and 
the goats are clothed with wool, of which Cashmerian 
shawls are made. No insects or reptiles, however, are 
seen, except a few butterflies, and a few small lizards. 
Birds, too, are unfrequent : though linnets, larks, par- 
tridges, ravens, and eagles, are beheld occa^onally : and 
a few goldfinches were seen sitting upon the only two 
poplars, that shaded the vast range of prospect, seen by 
Mr. MoorcrofL 

Some of the granite hills contain veins of quartz^ from 
which gold is washed. They abound in minerals ; and 
the rocks contain frequent springs of hot water, impreg- 
nated with saline and mineral particles. In one ca- 
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vern, it is thought, if fuel .were in abundance, that many 
hundred tons of sulphur might be obtained. The inha^ 
bitants have little occupation, besides that of tending 
their flocks ^ 

It is curious to observe the efiect of the ur in respect 
to sounds. On the top of Etna, the report of a gun ap^ 
pears less than that of a pistol ; Humboldt^, when descend- ^ 
ing the savannah of the Silla, heard distinctly, at ^ consi* 
derable distance, the shrill tones of guitars, sounded in 
the city of Caraocas ; and on the top of the Sugar-loaf 
may be clearly distinguished the voices of the inhabitants 
at the Cape of Good Hope. In mountainous regions, 
too,^ distance seems to be comparatively annihilated. 
And here we may take occasion to remark, that ice mul- 
tiplies sound in a very curious manner. In Greenland 
the voice of a boatman is reverberated from the floating 
' masses, that appear on all sides; and if the ice chance to 
I be porous, it snaps into masses, which have occasionally 
; been known to sink the boat of him, whose voice had 
caused the vibration. 

Mountains have another angular property ; that of 
attraction. By a series of observations, made upon the 
Schehalieu, in Scotland, Dr. Masqueline, acting upon a 
hint thrown out by Newton, (that a hemispherical moun* 
tain, three miles high, and six broad. at the base, would , 
cause a plummet to deviate two minutes out of the perpen- 
^cular,) found that mountains, 3000 feet in height, (that 

^ Vid. Asiat. Researches^ vol. XII.— 'Moorcroft's Journey to Lake Ma- 
aasanawara; Asiatic Journal and Madras Gazette. 

• Travels, part II. p. 616. 
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of the Schehalieu) are capable of drawing the line B'* |or 
&' out of the perpendicular. 

XVII. ' 

In the retired parish of Aberystwith are thre^ vallejB 
and six dingles. Strawberries are in the woods, bilberries 
on the sides, and grouse upon the summits of the mcHUi- 
tains. In die rivulets are, occanonally, found specimens of 
pyrites ; and in the church-yard are several antique yew- 
trees, out of one of which grows a mountain ash. The 
church was built in the reign of Henry V. These yalleys 
are so remote, and the access to them so difficult, that 
there never was a castle, a monastery, nor even a manor- 
house, built in either of , them. The serpentine direction 
previuls here ; as it does in the veins of plants ; in the 
veins of minerals and animals; in the flowing of riyers ; 
in the motion of clouds; in the disposition of countries; 
and in the ever-varying progress of the moon. 

O) thai ibis loreiy vale were mine! 
That, from glad youth to calm decline, 

My years might gently glide ; 
Hope would rejoice in endless dreama» 
And memory's oil returning gleams 

By peace be sanctified. 

There would unto my soul be given, 
From presence of all gracious Heaven, 

A piety subhme: 
And thoughts would corner of myiUc mood. 
To make^ in this deep solitude, 
' £ternity of Time ! < . * x N. 

Colonna once passed a day in these valleys : sometimes 
ascending the summits, sometimes sitting on the margin 
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of the rivulets, and at others reclining under the shade of 
the coppices. It was the middle of September, and the 
very scene of repose, which Homer has described in one 
of the compartments of his hero's shield, was present. 
Flocks feeding over a valley, whose peace required no dogs 
to guard them: every soul of the village engaged in 
the harvest : some cutting the com with fflckles, others 
with scythes ; some binding the sheaves ; others picking up 
the shocks, which had fallen; boys taking the com in 
their arms and carrying it to the binders ; and others 
were driving wicker sledges to the spot, where men 
and women were forming stacks. Groups of gleaners ^ 
finished the picture. As he gazed, Colonna could not 
avoid contrasting this scene with those, in the counties of 
Worcester and Kent, where the men were, probably, at 
that very moment, drawing the hop-poles out of the 
earth ; the women taking their loaded stems ; and, with 
their children, picking the clusters off the plants, and 
throwing them into baskets : the whol^ enlivened by the 
occasional song of hope and merriment. 

Such hare I heard, in Scottish land, 
Rise from the busy harvest band ; 
When falls before the mountaineer, 
On lowland plains, the ripen*d ear. 

Scott. 

Arrived at a small bridge, Colonna leaned over the 
parapet, and mused, for some time, above the water, 

' In ancient times persons were allowed to glean in orchards and vineyards, 
as well as in the corn-fields. Esdras seems to allude to this custom* 
IL ch. xvi. y. 39, SO, 31. 

VOL. I. M 
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which bubbled over the stofies* The banks wete narrow, 
and the water ahallow. " Neither the Nile, nor the 
Hgris, nor the Plate, nor the Ohio," thought he, ^* de- 
rive the mi^itude of their waters irom their own foun^ 
tains only. All recdive auxiliaries as they flow : and shall 
man presume to gather fame, equal to that of Plato, of 
Milton, of Tasso, or of Badon, with materials, springing 
solely from his own quarry ? He jnay be an Anacreon, 
a Martial, or a Moore ; but no one ever yet acquired tf 
lasting distinction in letters, or ji^hilosc^hy, who did not 
gather honey fi^om every flower, that bloomed within 
his reach. The associating faculty seems to have beeo 
given to him on purpose," .. 

We are uAd, that Minerva, having desired the Scienoea 
to give a true definition of man. Astronomy defined him 
a satellite, which never continues in the same position. 
Logic defined him a short e^ythmeme;- his birth de^ 
noting his antecedent, and his death the consequent 
Greometry, on the. other hand, defined him a spherical 
figure, which ends at the point, in which it begins. 
Rhetoric compared him to an orator ; his birth being the 
exordium; his trouble the narration; his sighs, his 
tears, his joy, the figures; and death his peroration. 
Man, however, is one of those mysteries, impossible for 
himself to solve. You remember that stupendous scene, 
my Lelius, which we have so oflen contemplated in a 
picture of Salvator Rosa? A' torrent is seen rushing 
down a precipice, dashing from crag to crag, in wild mag- 
nificence; and, losing itself in the crevices, rushes from 
bdiind dark foliage, in one sweeping cataract, into the 
ocean, which appears a^tated below. It is a pLeture of 
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the world! To some men a wasp's nest; to others a 
noli me tangcre^ darting out its pods upon the hand, 
which approaches to touch it; to others it seems a 
mos^c pavement, inlaid with lapis lazuh, agates, cor- 
nelians, turquoises, and emeralds ; to others a gutta serena, 
dear without but dark within ; to the major part of man- 
kind, a chequered scene of joy and sorrow, of trouble 
and of ease. 

X^VIII. 

Such were the reflections of our friend, as he walked 
leisurely from, the bridge to the summit of that moun- 
tain, which commands a view of a multitude of cottages : 
frequently calling to his mind the wish, expressed in 
Beaumont and Fletcher'^s Tragedy ctf Fhilaster : — 

Oh ! that I had but digged myself a cave» 
Where I, my fire^ my cattle, and my bed, 
Might have been shut together in one shed. 

When he had gained the summit, he sat himself upon 
the grass, made bare by the sheep. It was a spot, re- 
sembling those, in the earlier ages of mankind, when 
men offered, instead of bullocks, handfuls of grass, fruits, 
honeycomb, bunches of com, and festoons of grapes. 
It was a spot, seemingly, not unworthy of Seth, the first 
teacher of science and philosophy, to dwell in. That 
patriarch, becoming weary of mankind, took Enos, 
Cainan, arid Mahaleel, with their wives and families, 
up to that mountain to live, where Adam had been 
buried. Josephus relates, that his descendants were 
men aboun(]Ung in every virtue ; perpetually occupied in 

M 2 
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forming hymns, and cultivating their minds ; entering into 
the sublimest speculations in respect to the secrets of the 
material world, and the attributes of the Deity. Situ- 
ated so high above the rest of the earth, continues the 
Jewish historian, they frequently heard the angels of 
heaven celebrate the power and the glory of their 
common Father. This description, probably, gave Inrth 
-to the following passage : — 



How often from tlie steep 



Of echoing hill, or thicket* have wehetrd 
Celestial voices to the midnight air» 
Sole, or responsive to each other's note, 
Hjrmning their great Creator ! 

Pitr. JLcjf , 6. 4. 

Among the excavations of grotto-work, on the Bogdo^ 
near Astrachan, are frequently heard, during the pre- 
valence of easterly winds, distant murmurings; as if 
emanating from many hundred voices, joined in prayer. 
These the Kalmuc priests attribute to saints, singing 
hymns, in honour of the tutelary spirit of the mountain. 

XIX. 

As alabaster, when finely pulverized, and set over a 
fire, rolls like a wave in miniature, emits vapour, and 
assumes the appearance of a liquid, and yet, when cool, 
loses all resemblance of a fluid ; so men, moved by the 
eloquent exhortations of a divine, become lovers of virtue ; 
yet frequently lose all their ardour, when the preacher 

> Fkllai^ Trav. South Russia, vol L 182. 4to. 
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ceases to speak. To the man, however, who walks with 
Nature, and who sees a power in every bud, that expands, 
it is seldom thus. The injuries, he has received from 
the world, affect him with more melancholy than anger, 
with more regret than desire of revenge. The meanness 
and the insolence of the oligarch ensiCre his contempt : 
and when men roll themselves up, like serpents in their 
dens, and collect all their venom to discharge at every 
one that passes by ; his conscious integrity of intention 
renders him superior to all the mental poison in the world. 
When, on the other hand, he sees misfortune attacking 
those, whose motives are pure, and bending them to the 
earth, be views them with as much pity, as he would 
an honest pilgrim of Ethiopia, fainting witli hunger and 
thirst, with heat and suffocation, on his way to Mecca, or 
Jerusalem. 

The sea stretched at a distance ! Often had Colonna 
wished to be transported to the vast solitudes of the 
Cordilleras; to the cataract of Tenguendama; and to 
the colossal summit of Cotopaxi, rising amid the deep 
azure of a tropical sky, where every object strikes the 
imagination with a powerful sentiment ; and where the 
soul becomes rapt into that species of enthusiasm, which 
is the twin sister of poetry. Here, the objects were of a 
less transforming character ; but not of a less enchanting 
influence on a soul, at peace with the world, and in har- 
mony with itself. Seeing the sea rolling at a distance, 
Colonna pictured to himself those evenings in Greece, 
when her sages, her poets, her philosophers, and her 
statesmen, reclining beneath olives, or mounted upon 
promontories, enjoyed those moments of silence, which the 
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gentle modulation of the waves enrich into a muac of the 
soul, so exqui^te, that even modern statesmen would feel 
themselves susceptible of it, in the same manner as iron 
becomes obsequious before the power of magnets. 

In this sequestered valley Colonna witnessed a beautiful 
instance of hospitality. 

Nothing is more engaging in human manners than this 
virtue. Its offices^ says the Hitopadesa \ ought to be ex- 
ercised even to an enemy. This virtue, so little practised' 
in our days, peculiarly marked the character of andent 
times. There is not a passage in V^'ir^l more attractive 
than that, where Ilioneus, having described the distress of 
himself and his men, wrecked upon the coast of Africa, 
throws himself upon the favour of the Queen of Carthage; 
What is her reply ? Does she, after the manner of modem 
times, — civilized almost beyond the limits of humanity^ — 
receive them with distrust; and atone for their misfor- 
tunes, by making them slaves, casting them into prisons^ 
or leaving them to shift for themselves? Or does she 
address them after the following manner ? — " Your mis- 
fortunes are of your own seeking ; wise men always live 
in the country, in which they are born. I have no power 
to help you ; my resources are little more than sufficient 
for myself; depart quickly ; your liberty remains to you ; 
go, seek an asylum in some other country; or rather 
return to the one, you have left. Your country is de- 
stroyed, it is true ; but the enemy has quitted it ; and 
therefore you are at liberty to return." Is such the 
language, she uses ? — " Not ignorant of misfortune my- 

* Joneiy vi, 19. 4to. 
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self, I have learned to pity the miserable. WhetheSr you. 
are bound for Italy, or Sicily, or any other country, difr^ 
miss your fears. I will support you with my wealth, 
and render you all possible assistance in your melancholy 
condition. Or, will you stay in this country with me ? 
The city, I am now building, shall be yours, as well as 
mine. Draw your ships upon the. shore : Tyrian and 
Trojan shall be esteemed by me, as if they were one:". 
Surely nothing can be more beautiful, than this genuine 
picture of simplicity. 

XX. 

In no instance is hospitality, — ^which is but another word 
for sympathy and respect, — inculcated with greater beauty 
than by the Christian Messiah. " I was hungry, and ye 
gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; 
naked, and ye clothed me.*'—" Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungered, and fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink ? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in ? 
or naked, and clothed thee ?"— ." Verily, I say unto you, 
inasmuch as ye have done it unto one d£ the least of my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. Come, then, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom, prepared for 
you, from the foundation of the worid !^ 

Wealth and rank are mere tinsel without this virtue, 
or the principles, whence it originates. As in Guido, 
Titian, and other celebrated masters, there is, in the midst 
of grace and beauty, a want of mental expression ; so is 
there, in this instance, a want of one of the finest quali- 
fications of the heart. Among the Romans there were 
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fixed laws in respect to hospitality \ more consonant with 
its genuine character, than among the Carthaginians *• In 
Greece it was regularly inculcated from the stage. Euri- 
pides has an example in his beautiful tragedy of Alcestis. 
Admetus, having been seized with a violent fever, em- 
plores the Fates to spare his life. The Furies consent to 
his prayer, provided he can procure any friend to die for 
him. His father, his mother, and all his friends refuse 
the sacrifice : but Alcestis, his wife, ofiers herself. — 

■ When she knew 

The destin'd day was come, in fountain water 
She bath*d her lily-tinctur'd limbs. Then took 
From her rich chests, of odorous cedar form*d, 
A splendid robe. 

Approaching the flame, she breathes a solemn prayer. 

O Queen, 1 go to the infernal shades : 
Tet, ere I go, with reverence let me breathe 
My last request* — Protect my orphan children ; 
Make my son happy with the wife he loves; 
And wed my daughter to a noble husband. 
Nor let them, like their mother, to the tomb 
Untunely sink ; but in their native land 
Be blest, through lengthened life^ to honoured age* 

Alcestis then goes to the altar, crowns it with laurels, 
and takes a farewell of her marriage bed ; bathing it with 
a flood of tears. — 



That pass*d, 



She left her chamber; then retum*d; and oft 

' Ausus es hospitii temeratis advena sacris 
Legitimam nuptae sollicitare fidem. 
* Rautus, act v. sc. 2. 
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I 

She left it; oft return'd; and on the couch 

Fondly, each time she enter*d» cast herself! 

Her children^ as they hung upon her robes, 

Weeping, she rais'd ; and clasped them to her breast, 

Each after each, as now about to die. 

Bach servant through the house burst into tears, 

In pity of their mistress. She to each 

Stretch*d her right hand. Nor was there one so, mean. 

To whom she spoke no^ and admitted hun 

To speak to her agun* 

Alcestis then devotes herself to death. 

Some time previous to this, Admetus, her husband, 
having entertained Hercules with much hospitality,. Her- 
cules, grateful for his attentions, hurries to the infernal 
regions, fights with Pluto, regains Alcestis, and brings her 
to the palace of her husband, who receives her with in- 
expressible joy. This tragedy, which has many beautiful 
passages, appears to have been written, for the express 
purpose ' of recommending the duties of hospitality to 
the inhabitants of Greece. 

XXI. 

In El Bedja, beginning near the Emerald mines in the 
desert of Eous, the hospitality of the natives forms a dis- 
tinguishing contrast to the manners of those tribes, by which 
they are surrounded. Macrizi ^ has given several very in- 
teresting particulars of this people. Each clan has a chief; 
but no sovereign. The son by the daughter, or the sister, 
succeeds to the property, in preference to the true son ; 
upon the principle, that let the father be who it will, the 
child must, of necessity, be the son of the mother. They 

* Burckhardt, p. 499* 4to. 
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have such a reverence for beauty, that when a handsome 
man, a Moslem merchant, passed through their countiy, 
they said to each other, ^^ Surely this is the Deity himself! 
He has descended from Heaven to vi^t us.^ When a 
guest arrives among them, they kill a sheep for his enter- 
tainment : if there are more than three strangers, a camel : 
and this they take out of the nearest herd, whether it be- 
longs to them or not This custom prevails, also, anuHig 
the Arabs of Kerek. If there are none in the neighbour- 
hood, they kill the camel on which the travellers have 
arrived, and replace it, afterwards, with a better. 

Park, too, gives an affecting instance, where he de- 
scribes himself, as desired by a female in Africa, to follow 
her into her hut. Then she lighted a lamp ; gave him 
some food ; a mat to repose upon ; and with her com- 
panions sung extempore songs, as she spun her cotton. 
In one of these Park recognised his own condition'. 
** The winds roared and the rsuns fell. The poor white 
man, faint and weary, came and sat under our tree. He 
has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind his 
com. Choeus. No mother has he to bring him milk, 
nor wife to grind his corn.'' 

The Congoese^ are said to be always ready to share dieir 
food with any stranger that passes; and the natives of 
CaiFraria are equally distinguished by generous sentiments. 
When the Hercules^ was wrecked on their coasts, though 
they bear a national antipathy to all whites, they respected 
the misfortunes of the crew, and rendered them evoy 

* First Journey into Africa, p. 216. 

* Tuckey*s Voyage to the Congo, p. 374. 4to. 
3 Narrative of the Loss of the Hercules. 
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service, their limited means afforded. They made fires to 
dry andrefresh them ; conducted them to a spring of water ; 
slaughtered a bullock ; and furnished them with guides. 
These unfortunate sailors had not saved from the ship even 
a ^ngle article of food or cloth. And when a crew waa 
wrecked off the Maldive islands, the sailors were so hos|ri- 
tably treated by the natives, that when Sartorius, upon 
quitting the islands, offered to give a draft upon hi& 
agents, at Calcutta, for the expenses incurred, he was in- 
formed, that the sultan of the Maldives never permitted 
shipwrecked persons to be at any expense, during their 
stay in his dominions. 

XXII. 

The arrival of guests in Greece and its colonies never 
failed to put the whole establishment, as it were, into 
gala. Gellius of Agrigentum even kept servants, whose 
office it was to invite strangers to come, and partake of 
his hospitality. And what a sacred character was at- 
tached to a guest is clearly indicated by the conduct of one 
of the Argive kings. Bellerophon, having fled to his court 
for .protection from the consequences of having acci- 
dentally killed his brother, Stenobaea, the queen, fell in 
love with him ; and the beautiful stranger not answering 
her passion, she accused him, in the same manner, as Po- 
tiphar's wife accused Joseph. The king, believing the 
tale of his queen, sent Bellerophon to be sacrificed by 
Tobates, king of Lysia; not being willing to subject him- 
self to the accusation of violating the laws of hospitality. 

With the fable, attached to this personage, we have 
nothing to do. 
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* 
Homer makes Nausicaa utter the beautiful tenttiiieiit^ 

tbat all the poor, and every stranger, come from Jupiter: 

and in hia Iliad ^, he gives a melancholy jncture of 

Oxylus, who fell by the sword of Diomed, without a 

friend to defend him in his distress, except one servant^ 

who fell fighting by his nde. He, who, but a short time 

before, had been rich ; a friend to the human race ; with 

a house standing on the side of a frequented road ; and his 

door always open. The rich with him found convenienoe, 

and the poor relief. 

In the first book of the Odyssey, Homer represents 

Telemachus, as seeing a stranger at the gate ; upon whidi 

he runs to him ; takes him by the hand ; and leads him 

into his house: apologizing, at the same time, that he 

should have remained at the gate so long. In the eighth 

book of the same poem, there is a beaudful sentiment : 

it is this, — that every well-disposed man should look upon 

a guest and a suppliant as a brother. 

• JEvo rarissima noftro 

Simplicitas ! 

The temple at Memphis, dedicated to Venus the stran- 
ger, was, there is little doubt, a temple dedicated to the 
genius of Hospitality; though Herodotus^ gives a dif- 
ferent explanation. This idea is confirmed by what the 
same historian relates of the conduct of Proteus^, shortly 
after. 

XXIII. 

Surely there is nothing, even in Genesis, more engaging, 
than the precepts, exemplified in the passages, where 

> Iliad, vi. ' Euterpe, c. xii. ' C xiy. y. 
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Moses describes Abraham and the Angels. As Abra- 
ham^ sate at the door of his tent, in the heat of the day, 
three men appeared, unexpectedly, in the distance. Upon 
sedng them Abraham ran to them, bowed himself to 
the ground ; and desiring them to repose in the shade, 
he returned to his tent for water to wash thdr feet, and 
bread to comfort them after their journey. Lot, in the 
same. manner, seeing two of the same persons, whom he 
afterwards knew to be angels, as he sate at the gate of 
the city, rose up, went forth to meet them, and, bowing 
himself, invited them into his house; where he washed 
their feet, and made a feast to their welcome. Abraham 
was blessed with a son ; and Lot was saved from the 
destruction of the city, in which he lived ^. 

In the Odyssey' there is a remarkable coincidence with 
the moral of the above passage ; where Eumseus, having 
introduced Ulysses into his own house, is reproved by 
Antinous : upon which one of the other suitors exclaimed, 
" You are in error to reprove this poor man thus. Who 
knows, but that this guest may be some God in disguise ? 
For the Gods not unfrequently visit clUes in the shape 
of travellers ; in order to observe the morals of the inha- 
bitants.^ 

Sadi relates, that no stranger having approached the 
dwelling of Abraham, for several days^ that patriarch, 

^ Gen. — also Paul's Epist. Hebrews, xiii. 3. 

* Savary relates, that the Arab sheiks of Egypt, in his tinie» were accustomed 
to take their repasts at the doors of their tents; and invite all that chose to 
partake with them in a loud voice, ciying, ** In the name of the Lord, let all 
those, that are hungered, come hither and eat." Letters on Egypt, yoL i. 
p. S68, 9. 

' Book xvii. 
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out of the natural goodness of bis heart, could not takie 
his morning repast in comfort. Thus affected, he vr^SA 
out to explore the neighbourhood; and beholding a moi^ 
ntting in a pensive attitude, with a head and beard whitened 
. with snow, he invited him to his tent : and the old mail 
accepting the invitation, the servants of Alnidiam set 
before him food ; and regarded him with reverence. The 
family, in the mean time, took their respective stations^ 
and while they invoked a blessing on the food, of whidi 
they were about to partake, Abraham observed, that his 
guest did not utter a word. *^ Sage of ancient times^^ 
said he^ *^ thou seemest not to be so holy as aged men 
generally are. It is our duty to call upon providence, 
when we take our food; since it is providence, that be- 
stows it.'^ To this the old man replied, '^^ I follow no 
rite, that is not sanctioned by the Priest of Fire; I am a 
fire-worshipper." Upon hearing this, Abraham thrust 
him from his tent with scorn ! A deed, for which an 
angel is said to have immediately descended from heaven 
to reprove. 

By this apologue we are given to understand, that we 
are not only to practise hospitality ; but to exescise charity 
towards every man's opinion. 

XXIV. 

The andent Celtiberians, though exceedingly cruel to 
their prisoners of war and their enemies in general, 
esteemed it highly disgraceful not to show every degree of 
respect towards strangers ; whom they were in the constant 
habit of inviting to their houses. Diodorus Siculus says^ 
they appropriated land, every year, to be cultivated for the 
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necessitous. The Germans, Gauls, and Britons ^ were still 
mate celebrated for this virtue. When the two first saw a 
traveller enter their villages, they surrounded him bj multi- 
tudes ; invited him to their houses with the greatest earnest^ 
ness; gave him a feast; and afterwards inquired with 
respectful solicitude, in what manner they could serve hiiq^ 
They esteemed strangers sacred; the laws regarded those 
who ill treated them as ofienders ^; and we are told, that, 
among the Sclavonians, it was even Uwiiil. to set fire to the 
house of any one, who had refused the offices of hos-> 
pitality to travellers^ even of the meanest appearance. 
SaxoGrammaticusassuresus, that the same virtue attached 
to the Scandinavians ; the Celts even made it capital to 
kill a stranger ; while, to murder one of their own coun- 
try was only punishable with banishment: The Gothic 
and Vandals had, also^ an analogous law, when they in- 
vaded Italy: at which time thdr women were much 
more beautiful^ than any, that had ever before been seen 
in that country. 

The Black Sea was anciently called the *' inhospitable^' 
(Axinus ^) ; from the savage manners of the people, that 
resided on its northern borders. In subsequent times, 
however, their wildness wore off; and, being visited by 
persons of more polished nations, they so entirely im- 
proved their habits, that the sea acquired the name of 
" hospitable" f Euxinus), instead of the one, by which it 
had so long been ignominiously disdnguished. 

' Diod. V. 28- Descript Camb. c. x. 

■ Diod. Sic. lib. v. Cesar, lib. vi. Tacitus, Genn. c 21. 

* Heknold. Chron. Slavon. cap. Ixxxv. 

* Proeopius. Historia Gothica, iii. ' Pomp. Mela. 
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In A»a Minor there was a God of Hospitality; and 
it is related in Maccabees*, that when Antiochus pc^ 
luted the temple of Jerusalem, he dedicated that of 
mount Gerizim to Jupiter, the defender of strangen. 
The Jewish law^ver^ enacted, that atraveUer should be 
held, as one of the family; and that gleanings and part 
of their grapes on the vines should be left expressly for 
their use^. These laws were the more neoessary^ since 
the Jews were naturally averse to strangers. 

In the Eneid we find Pallas, adjuring Hercules to as- 
sist him against Turnus, by the hospitality, shown him by 
his father, Evander: and Shakespeare affords a deli^t- 
ful example in the invitation of Belaiius to the lost Fi- 
dele^ In Sweden^ and Lapland it is practised, even at 
this day, in a manner scarcely to be credited by the 
natives of large towns and cities. The Arabians are 
celebrated for the " gift of speech^, and the exercise of 
hospitality;'' but they are equally renowned for ** the 
use of the sword.'' The Laplanders, on the other 
hand, scarcely know what a sword means* So in- 
sensible are tliey of avarice, and so little disposed 
to take advantage of strangers, that Dr. Clarke^ says, 
it was with difficulty he could prevail upon the poor^ 
est among them to accept any payment for the hos- 
pitality, they afforded. The Swedes have greater means, 

* Chap. Tu T. 2. 

* Exod xxii. y. 21. Leviidc. zxx. 10^ S4y ch. xxiiL 22. 

• Vld-note, p» 161. 

^ CymbeUnef iii. sc. 6. 

• Pellonticr Hist. Celt torn. i. 1. 2. c. 1 1. 

'' Mariti, vol. ii. 271. ^ Qarke, Scmdinaria, p. 428. 
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imd equal dispositions* ^^ If you will consent to pass 
one night beneath my roof," said a Swede to Dr. Clarke, 
^^ you shall be well treated ; and it shall not cost you a 
farthing : and I will transport you and your baggage the 
whcde of the way to Kiemi for nothing." Kosciusko 
was so diarmed with their manners in this respect, that 
in the Alma at Trolhatta, he wrote ^^ God bless this 
good and courageous nation.'^ Another traveller in- 
scribed in a book, kept at EnonkeUs \ a passage from 
Ariosto. " Stranger, whoever thou art, that visitest 
these remote regions of the north, return to thy native 
country, and acknowledge that philosophy is taught 
among civilized nations ; but practised where moral theo- 
lies never come.'' 

The Mohawks, as well as the other four nations of^ 
Canadian Indians, axe never more happy, than when ad- 
ministering to the wants, comforts, and conveniences, of 
strangers. The natives of Cabulistan, a province of 
Asia, extend their ideas of charity and hospitality so far 
as to dig wells, and erect houses, for any travellers, that 
may chance to come into their country. The Siamese 
erect accommodations for them close to their own houses : 
and the Pholegs of Africa are so hospitable themselves^ 
that the natives of the countries, through which they 
travel with their wives, children, and caravans, esteem 
themselves fortunate, whenever they go into their neigh* 
boyrhoods. The inhabitants of the Felew islands, too, 
afford such engaging instances of this quality, that Captain 
M^Clue, who commanded the ships, sent from Bombay, 

' Clarkei Trav. in Scandinavia, p. 428} 4to 
VOL. I. N 
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(1790) to survey, and furnish the islands with doodestie 
animals and useful articles, was so fascinated with their 
ease and urbanity, that he resolved, though only thirty- 
four years of age, to pass the rest of his life amongst 
them. 

The natives of Bucharia, in independent Tartarj, too^ 
exhibit traits, peculiarly fascinating to the imagination. 
There is not a peasant, we are told, who does not allot A 
part of his cottage to the accommodation of strangers; 
and on the arrival of any one amongst them, such is their 
zeal to accommodate, that they vie with each other, who 
shall have the honour of his company, during his stay; 
all which time they supply food for himself and fodder 
for his cattle. Every hovel in this country seems to be 
a temple dedicated, as it were, to the Grenius of Hospi- 
tality ; — a virtue which, with beneficence, as St. Chrysos- 
tom was accustomed to say, with great beauty and truth, 
allies man closely to the Deity. 

Even the wandering Arabs have the merit of exer- 
cising hospitality ; particularly to those, who place them* 
selves under their protection. Roving from one part of 
their country to another, and pitching their tents, where- 
ever they can find water and pasturage, they delight in 
listening to the histories of the strangers, they entertmn. 
Ther food consists chiefly of the milk and flesh of cBb- 
mels. Among the ancient Burgundians^, there existed a 
law, that strangers should be entertained at the pidblic 
expense; each inhabitant paying his quota. In Arabia 
there is a truce among all the tribes, for four months 
every year. To commit an act of hostility, during that 

» Burgundian Code. Tit. xxxviii. quoted by Montesquieu, b. xx. c 2. 
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interral, were to comniit impiety ^ : and every spedes of 
hospitality is exercised even to enemies. 

XXV. 

Though this virtue is strictly enjoined, as one of the 
great duties of life, by the Bramin faith, the Hindostanees 
are, like the old Phaeacians ^, remarkable for a want of it. 
A circumstance attributed^, in a great measure, to the 
habitual contempt they entertmn for women ; whonl they 
stigmatise, as wretches of the basest and most vicious in- 
clinations. 

In some parts of the East, however, Mr. Forbes* fre- 
quently travelled, where he witnessed manners and cus- 
toms, in the very style of Rebecca and the young women 
of Mesopotamia : and where the Hindoo villagers regaled 
him with a welcome, as artless and as delightful, as tmy of 
the instances, described in the records of Greece and Asia. 
In Pegu^ all men, cost on shore by shipwreck, were once 
conddered as being sent by Providence to be maintained : 
they were, therefore^ supplied with food and raiment by 
the general custom of the country. These people are 
poor and proud; but moral and humane: and their 
creed ^ and their practice exhort them to fulfil the laws 
of the Decalogue, though those laws were the result of 
reason, and not of religion. To the miserable they are the 
most attentive people upon earth ! How different is such 
conduct from that, witnessed on the coasts of Cornwall, 
Pembroke, Glamorgan, and Carnarvon ! In those coun- 

• Prideaux*8 Dfe of Hahomet, p. 64. • Odyss. vli. 

' MilV HbL JQridsh India, vol. 1. '* Oriental Memoirs. 

* DaiDpier, vol. 2. p. 8. 1688. 
« Voyages relative to the East India Company, vol. 3. p. 63. 

V ^ 
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tries the natives exercise all their ingenuity in pillaging a 
ship that is wrecked ; and in robbing the surviybrs of all 
they possess. These practice'^ were, also, once common in 
the maritime parts of Spain, Gaul, and Batavia. Cruelties 
so barbarous, that Theodosius corrected them by several 
wise and liberally restrictive laws ^ 

The Caufirs*, upon hearing that a traveller is approadi- 
ing, run out to meet him ; and the stranger cannot take 
leave with credit, unless he eats and drinks with every 
respectable person in the village- The Afghaun country 
is peopled, in its wilds and solitudes, with men, wearing 
loose garments and shaggy mantles of skins, long beaids, 
and countenances^ bronzed by the sun in following their 
flocks. These men have a lofty air, a martial spirit, simple 
manners, and great energy of mind and action. They are^ 
however, addicted to rapine, fraud, violence, and revenge : 
yet are they hospitable to the last degree. In 1709, they 
had so high a sense of the obligations of hospitality, that 
when the Shah of Persia sent a negotiator to Mir Meis^ 
with whom he had previously performed a pilgrimage to 
Mecca ; and who having made proposals^ which Mir M^ 
esteemed dishonourable, the Afghaun chief answered him^ 
loud enough to be heard by all his officers, ^ If thou 
hadst not been my fellow traveller, and if thou wert not 
a stranger in Afghaun, I would have punished thee very 
severely, for having made base proposals to free men.^ 

XXVI. -- 

One of the most beautiful of all specimens of national 

V hospitality, is exhibited in Hall's account of the Loo- 

choo Islands ; the natives of which, except in the vir- 

■ Vide Leg. Cod. de Kaufragiis. * Elphinstone's CaubuL 
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tues, we have alluded to, fonn as great a contrast to 
the Caufirs, as it is possible to conceive. They present 
one of the most beautiful pictures, the imagination can 
paint. Their eyes are, for the most part, black ; their 
teeth regular and white'; and their countenances have 
a peculiar cast of sweetness, blended with intelligence ; 
while their language is exceedingly musical. Their 
dress is flowing, and richly ornamented with flowers 
in embossed silk, and sometimes varied with gold and 
silver threads. Even the dresses of the boatmen are 
so graceful, I as to have a picturesque effect. The island 
is populous ; and the villages are frequent. They have 
goats, poultry, hogs, horses, and bullocks ; but no 
asses or sheep. Milk, however, they never use ; nor do 
they make cheese. They have herbs, onions, radishes, 
celery, pumpkins, and sweet potatoes ; and they cultivate 
wheat, millet, rice, tobacco^ and the sugar-cane; and 
possess the art of making salt. They appear to be ex- 
ceedingly honest : nothing was lost while our ships an- 
chored there ; not was any thing attempted to be carried 
away. One thing only appeared to militate agsunst their 
usual humanity ; they permitted women to do the work 
of the field. During Captain HalFs stay, however, the 
women kept retired ; and the natives informed him, that 
they were never suflFered to appear to strangers. 

In this island there seem to be no poverty, or dis- 
tress of any kind. They have few wants ; content is 
imprinted on their countenances ; and great kindness and 
consideration appeared between the relative orders. Ac- 
live, cheerful, lively, and even playful, they indicated, in 
evCTy instance, a strict sense of propriety. Their roan- 
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ners, ' indeed, were uniformly timid, gentk^ respectful, 
and imasBuming. They uncoyered their heads, when in 
our officers^ society, and bowed, whenever they spoke to 
them : when they drank, they bowed to eyery person 
around them : and on mibjects of curiosity, they were 
uniformly restrained by a genteel self-denial, lest their 
desire to be informed might be construed into intrusiDa* 

They frequently carried their dinners in light bozes^ 
and sat down with any person they met, and took thdr 
refreshments in the open air, or under the shade of a pine^ 
or a plantain. The boys were exceedingly arch and 
amusing ; and when they observed the ship'^s crew pulling 
any plants and flowers, they immediatelj^b^an doing the 
same; and gave the produce of their activity to the first 
sailor they met, and then ran to their play-feUows with 
an arch expres^on of ridicule. When the crew had 
landed thdr stores and invalids, highly gratifying was it 
to see the attention, they pud to the sick. They assisted 
them all the way from the beach to their temple ; and 
brought them eggs, fowls, milk, and vegetables. 'When 
the invalid sailors felt disposed to walk, they led them to 
grassy plots, and lighted their pipes for them ; and when 
one of them died, they requested leave to bury him. They 
attended the funeral in white robes ; raised a tomb over 
him ; performed their own funeral service, when that of 
the crew was done ; offered sacrifices ; and poured spfaits 
over the tomb. 

This island is supremely happy in producing nothing, 
that can tempt the avarice of strangers. It has neither 
gold, nor silver; nor tea, nor spices: nor did the in- 
habitants indicate any wish for foreign commodities. 
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Added to all which, they enjoy a superlative advantage 
in possessing no military instruments of any sort. They 
bdidd those of the crew with surprise ; having no know-^ 
ledge of war, even by tradition. Nor could they be made 
to understand the value of money. 
^ Hospitality is, also, practised in many islands of the 
South Seas. The natives of the Sandwich Islands^ when 
any ships arrive, strive who shall be foremost in presenting 
the crews with presents and refreshments. The age4 
recdve them with tears, and seem gratified. in being per- 
mitted to touch them. And when Vancouver was at 
Otaheite, the inhabitants, endeavouring to anticipate all 
his wishes, displayed, says he, all that suavity and kind- 
ness, that could only be expected among polished nadons. 

Hospitality is enjoined in Java, not only by a great 
variety of precepts, but by constant practice. /^ It is. not 
sufficient," says their bode of institutions ^ ^^ that a man 
should pl£^^ good food before his guest: he is bound to 
do more. He should render the meat palatable by kind 
words and manners; he should soothe liim after his 
journey ; and make his heart glad, while he partakes of 
refreshment.'^ In the Banjermass district, the Javanese 
frequently place firuits and other refreshments by the side 
of the roads, for the use of travellers. To the Dutch they 
are morose, and full of revenge ; but to the English they 
ate benevolent to the last degree ^ : — the name <^ Baffles 
is almost idolized amongst them. 

All writers, from Knox, who knew them best, to Perci- 
val and Cordiner, represent the Cingalese as hospitable, 
and studious to oblige. The Caffres, though they ab- 

* Vide Raffles* Hist Java, 4to. voL 2. p. 99. 
^ Abel*s Narrative of a Journey in the Interior of China, p 35. 
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horred the Dutch, were still hospitable to thtim, whenever 
they travelled amongst them ; offering to their aooeptanoe 
milk and fat bullocks. Paterson' obsenred the 'same 
marks of benevolence among the Hottentots. The Afri- 
cans, on the banks of the Congo^ are ready at all times to 
share their pittance with the friendly stranger : so also are 
the African Dutch ^ on the Roodtland, and the Twenty^ 
four rivers. Damjner ^ found the inhabitants equally wdl 
disposed on the river Sherboro in Guinea : in the Bashee 
and Philippine Islands ; and in his journey over the Isthmm 
of Darien. Thus we find that men, in primitive societies^ 
are more hospitable, than in refined ones : feeling, as it 
were, their own wants, they delight in administering to 
the wants of others. How delightful are such pictures to 
the soul ! Contemplating man, as exhibiting an image 
of divine benignity, the world appears a dwelling of 
security and tranquillity : and we meditate, with enthu- 
siasm, on those happy times, when men seemed, as if 
they felt that they belonged to one and the same family. 
Now, — in civilized districts, all real hospitality seems, as 
it were, confined to the husbandman residing in moun- 
tainous countries ; where the natives appear, as if they 
had read the celebrated saying of Curius— ** Heaven 
forbid, that any man should esteem that portion of land 
small, which is sufiicient for his maintenance !^ 

But the Romans in general hated strangers : so much 
so, that the word hostis meant both a stranger and an 
enemy. In the year 838, strangers were expelled Rome 
by the Papian law; and a subsequent act decreed, that 
none should be enrolled as citizens. These laws were, 

> Third Journey, 4to. p. 27. p. 90. 1790. 
» Grant'i Voyage of Discovery, 4to. p. 50. " A. D. 1688. 
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however, afterwards repealed. Lord Eaims' justly re- 
marks, 'that hospitality is one pregnant symptom of im- 
prcmng manners. It has heen found so in most states and 
countries. But hospitality is sometimes characteristic of 
people^ scarcely distinguished for any other quality. The 
Walachians* and Moldavians, for instance, are both hos- 
{Atable : but the former are idle and covetous ; and the 
latter haughty in prosperity, and effeminate and cowardly 
in adversity. — ** Takeaway th<e orthodoxy and hospitality 
of a Moldavian,'' said Prince Kantemir, ^ and what rcs- 
mains to him P" But, in general, hospitality is a virtue 
practised in all the East. The Hindoo governments ex- 
tended it even to planting trees for shade, and to the dig- 
ging of wells in the most frequented roads. Their atten- 
tion even embraced animals ; for they biiilt hospitals not 
only for sick quadrupeds^, but sick birds. The Moguls of 
India were accustomed to salute each other with ^^ I wish 
you the prayers of the poor and the stranger :'' and the 
Kaliph Omar used to exclaim, ^* prayers and ablutions 
carry us half way to God ; abstinence takes us to the 
gates of paradise ; but charity and hospitality open the 
door, and give us admittance*." 

XXVII. 

There was a time in England, when most noblemen 
and gentlemen of large fortunes had public days^ on 

' Sketches, b. ii. sk. i. p. 192. 

* Travels in the Crimea, by the Seeretary of the Russian Embassy, from 
Petersburg to Constantinople. 
. ' At Ahmed Abad. — Thevenot, part iii. p. 31. 

^ St. Ambrose observes, more truly than prudently, — « Natura omnia om- 
nibus in commune profudit ; 6ic enim Deus generari jusait omnia, ut pastus 
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which all might partake of their bounty : and in the High- 
lands of Scotland, not sixty years since ^, a gentleman took 
it as an affront, if a stranger passed his door without calling. 
Men of overgrown estates, as Montesquieu^ justly said of 
large landholders in France, seem now, on the other hand^ 
to consider every thing an injury, which does not contii- 
bute to their honour and power, lliey have little or 
no sympathy for distress ; and genuine hospitality is a 
virtue totally unknown. A German writer has said, thai 
were all ideas of a God obliterated from the mind of 
man, they would first return to the inhabitants of a 
mountainous region. With equal propriety we may ex- 
claim, ^' were all habits of hospitality exiled from the prac- 
tice of man, they would fly from a citizen first, and finom 
a mountaineer last*^ 

In the present day, this luxury of tranquil Ufe has 
faded before the increase of population, and the advance- 
ment of commercial relations : and such are the distresses 
of the times, that almost the only species of hospitality, an 
Englishman can afford, is a tear for want, and sympathy 
for misfortune. 

** No radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears, 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty's ears ; 
Not the bright stars, which night's blue arch adorn ; 
Nor rising suns, that gild the rising mom ; 
Shines with such lustre as the tear, that flows 
Down Virtue's manly cheek for others* woes." 

Darwin, canto iii. 459. 



omnibus communis esset, et terra foret omnium qusedam communis 

Natura igitur jus commune generayit; usurpatio jus fecit privatum.*'— Amb, 

Offic. 28. 

> Sketches, vol. i. p. 983. ' Spirit of Laws, b. v. c 5. 
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• CHAPTER IX. 

He AODOTUs viated Egypt and Babylon, not only to ob- 
taii) materials for his history, but to observe the face of the 
country, as well as the manners of the people. His mind 
was well stored before he set out. " A traveller,^ says 
SacUy ^^ without previous knowledge, is like a bird without 
wings.^ But in every country man is more studied than 
Nature. Plato and Strabo travelled with enlarged views : 
and hence the latter derived advantages for a geographical 
work, not to be paralleled for faithfulness of description, 
universality, and dopious brevity. Terence passed over 
into Greece, at thirty-five, in order to«make his G^medies 
represent Greek manners to the very life : while many of 
the more accomplished Greeks thought it a duty, almost 
imperative, to climb Mounts Athos, Olympus, and Par- 
nassus, where the temple of Apollo was situated; and 
where the subhme Pindar fixed his residence, for many 
of the best years of his life. 

The Emperor Adrian traversed the whole of his empire. 
When he climbed Mount Etna, he confessed, with all the 
humility of philosophy, that Etna, — the Pillar of Heaven, 
— presented, at the rising of the sun, glories, which gave 
him but a mean and contemptible opinion of his own im- 
perial condition. And one of the best naturalists of the 
present day has often confessed to my delighted ear, that 
he has travelled over so many countries, and has taken 
such pleasure in investigating the several branches of na- 
tural philosophy ; that there have been moments, when 
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he has felt, that if the greatest gifts of fartune were pre- 
sented to him, he should, with all the stoicism of ingrati- 
tude, have accepted them with indiflFerence. • 

You remember, my Lelius, the eflRect which the dis- 
trict of Rhinegau had upon our friend. La Fontaine I 
This district is situated in the electorate of Mentz ; and 
its beauties are represented as exceeding all description. 
Baron Reisbach has given a most enchanting deacrijp- 
tion of it. During one of those intervals of applicedifHiy 
which the profession of a barrister renders so necessary 
and agreeable, Monsieur La Fontmne, accompanied by 
his wife and daughter, left Paris with an intention of 
taking a tour along the banks of the Rhine. After some 
weeks travelling, in which time they visited Dusseldorf, 
Coblentz, and Welnich, they arrived, at the close of a 
beautiful evening, at a small village in the district of 
Rhinegau. The village was so lovely and sequestered, 
that they determined to take up their abode in a small 
cottage for some weeks. Weeks lengthened into months, 
and months into years. Quitting his profession, our 
fnend erected a mansion on the banks of the Rhine; 
and there resided, till the fury of political opinion obliged 
him to quit it for a foreign land ! Upon the settlement 
of a regular government in France, he returned to Paris; 
and may the blessings of his family and his friends have 
awaited him there ! 

Galen travelled into Egypt, Cilicia, Palestine, Crete 
Cyprus, Lemnos, and Syria, to examine the plants and 
drugs, those countries and islands produced. Ariosto, on 
the other hand, was so attached to Italy, that he would 
never go out of it ; a circumstance, which lost him the 
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favour of Cardinal Hyppolyto, of Este, who earnestly 
deared to be accompanied into Hungary, by all the li- 
terary characters under his patronage. 

II. 

One of the kings .of Persia having received an account 
cif the manners and topography, chm^te, and temples of 
Groece, from one of his ambassadors, expressed his satis- 
faction at the new scenes, presented to his imagination : 
and congratulated himself upon journeying in fancy, like 
a quiet and inoffensive traveller, over a considerable por- 
tion of those territories, where his ancestor had formerly 
carried nothing but ruin and desolation. 

A desire to travel for information, or pleasure, fre- 
quently indicates a considerable portion of knowledge h 
Ignorance has, on the contrary, no passion of the kind to 
gratify. In all the South Sea islands, and indeed, in 
almost all half-civilized countries, the natives entertain 
much the same idea, in respect to travelling, that the kipg 
of Boudon expressed to Mr. Park. " I cannot conceive,'^ 
said he, ^^ and therefore cannot believe, that any man in 
his senses would luidertake so long and so dangeroift a 

' The following sketch of a journey embraces most of the objectSi incum- 
bent on a gentleman to be familiar with:— From London to Faria and 
Nantes; thence by the Loire to Nevers; Lyons, Bourdeauz, Thoulouse^ 
MontpeIlier» Nismes, Aix, Marseillesi and Nice. Thence to Leghorn, by 
sea. Florence, Rome, Naples, and Palermo. Climb Mount Etna, visit Mes- 
sina, and pass over into Calabria. Then traverse the shores of the Adriatic 
to Ancona, Rimini, Ravenna, Ferrara, Padua, and Venice. From Venice 
proceed to Verona, Mantua, Parma, Placenza, and Mihuu From Milan to 
Turin ; and, passing over the Alps, enter Geneva. After visithig the various 
lakes of Switzerland, cross the Rhine at Basle; and passing through Stras- 
buigfa, Manhehn, Frankfort, Cologn, Liege, Xamur, and Brussels, embark 
^at Antwerp for the ooast of Britain. 
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journey as you have done^ mer^y for the purpose of 
satisfying his curiosity.'" 

Some travel as pabters ; some as architects ; some as 
agriculturists ; and others as political economists ;— few 
as naturalists. Most people, however, travel for curiomty. 
*< Whence does it arise,^ said Colonna, on the day, pre- 
vious to the Marquis of — — 's tour into Italy, ** wbaiMe 
does it arise, my lord, that you, in common with dlii# 
British noblemen, should travel into foreign countries, 
when you have all that wealth, rank, and consideration, 
can procure in your own country ?^ — " It is very true,'* 
returned his Lordship; ^^ we do enjoy every blesang 
under Heaven ; but we want variety ; and it is for va- 
riety, that most of us consent to travel.^ 

When I was young, and yet green in the knowledge of 
objects and of mankind, I formed, and still retain, the 
wish to travel, in order to witness the manners and customs 
of nations ; to behold Nature in her wildest, as well as in 
ha: most beautiful, forms ; to mark the springs of human 
actions; to unwind the labyrinths of human motives; 
and to trace the various sources of happiness and misery, 
offered to the ima^nation, on the vast theatre of the 
globe. The names of a multitude of provinces melt in 
oblivion ; but the name of a small valley, sung by Ho- 
race, or by Tasso, can never perish ! To traverse the 
plains of Ilium with Homer, the fields of Latium with 
Vir^, the garden of Sicily with Claudian, or the shores 
of India with Camoens : — these were as delightful to my 
imagination, as the murmur of the waves beneath the 
columns of a temple, erected on the rocks of Zante i 

As I was, one day, expatiating on all these wishes, 
and lamenting, that the rich only were enabled to realize.- 
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them, you, my Lelius, dhecked my enthudasm. '^ I have 
trayeUed, and this is the result of my experience,'^ said 
you. '* In the midst of deserts, we think of woods and 
valleys; in glens, we righ for plains; in plains, the eye 
wanders for mountains ; in storms, we «gh for the charms 
of repose; and in peace, we £dng the glories of war. In 
solitude, we meditate on the society of men ; and in dties, 
wfs^lebrate the comforts and the charms of hamlets and 
villages. Every where is man, for the most part, listless, 
restless, and dissatisfied.^ 

This argument moderated my wishes ; but fortune only 
prevented me from following the natural bias of my in- 
clination. Senhor da Rosa was far more fortunate, than I 
have been. With what delight did he visit the dty of 
Jerusalem ! With what unmixed satisfaction did he land 
in the port of Aleppo; visit the tomb of the Prophet 
Zechariah ; and, from the domes of the city, behold the 
snowy summits of the Bailan, and the mountains, abound* 
ing in olives and mulberries, rising over the river Orontes. 
Then, with what sacred awe, did he pause in the grotto of 
Jeremiah and the holy sepulchre ! Then he saw the block 
of grey marble, which denotes the spot, where the Christian 
Messiah appeared to Mary Magdalene ; then he dimbed 
Mount Calvary ; the Mount of Olives ; and saw every 
other object in their vicinity, which could excite yenerap- 
tion in those, initiated into the mysteries of the gospel. 
Every spot told the history of some great exploit, or ex<^ 
cellent deed. Tasso, too, was ^his companion. The gates 
of Ephraim and of Damascus ; the valley of Jehosfaaphat ; 
the scene of Erminia*s flight ; the Brook of Cedron^ where 
the Christian camp stood ; and Ac point, where Ermima 
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met the shepherd on the banks of the Jordan, he visited 
with axi emotion, nearly allied to rapture. Then he roved 
to the valley of Turpentine; whence the Arabs sallied to 
the deliverance of Jerusalem ; the valley of SUoe, where 
the combat took place between Tancred and Clorindai 
and where the latter solicited baptism, as she lay es^. 
piring, and whither Tancred brought water framw^dmr- 
fountain, sprin^g from the hallowed foot of MQii||;; 
Sion. • " 

Then he wandered to Ascalon, where the magidjoi 
revealed the fortunes of Rinaldo ; to the towers of Graza ; 
and to the vale, in which the generous Tancred slew 
Argantes, the ferocious champion of Circasdia : and visited 
the ancient Tirzah, so celebrated by David ; and Kamah, 
so pathetically mentioned by Jeremiah. — ^^ There was a 
vcHce heard in Kama, lamentation and weeping, and great 
mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they were not*' 

In the valley of Jezreel, he contrasted its present un- 
cultivated state, resorted to only by Arabian shepherds, 
with the era, in which it was the favourite retreat of the 
kings of Israel. Among the ruins of Arka, near Mount 
Libanus, standing under rich Thebaic columns, he beheld 
the sun ridng, in matchless splendour, over the tops of 
distant mountains ; while, in the evening, he saw it setting 
in all the magnificence of a cloudless sky, in the bosom 
of the Levant. 

From Palestine he proceeded to Palmjrra. When 
he arrived among the ruins of that once celebrated city, 
he seemed to acquire a new method of computing time. 
He was awe-struck I There he beheld the fragments 
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of temples and palaces, the like of which are not to be 
witnessed; in all the world. Some denoting an age of 
rude and savage grandeur; others displaying architecture 
in the noblest style of magnificence : an idea of the vast- 
ness of which may, in some measure, be conceived, from 
tjhi9f circumstance, that one colonnade extends- to the 
tm0ti of £,500 yards : while the bases of the Corinthian 
CJlJttttOtis exceed the height of a man! 
. From Palmyra he travelled into Greece; drank the 
wine of Attica, rendered more palatable by olives ; ate 
the honey of Hymettus ; and traced the history of every 
fragment at Athens, from the rock of the ancient Areo- 
pagus to the small relics of marble, which he gathered 
from the temple of Theseus, and the ruins of the Par- 
thenon. The whole city of Solon, of Socrates, and , 
Demosthenes, of Phocion, Plato, and Euripides, was, in 
fact, beheld with an interest, pre-eminently powerful, aris- 
ing from the associations, connected with its former glory. 
At Corinth he beheld the summits of Parnassus and 
Helicon, rising in the ^distance over the Gulf of Le- 
panto. At Argos, reduced to a village, and situated at 
the extremity of the Gulf of Naupli, and at the feet of " 
Epidaurus and the mountains of Arcadia, he beheld the 
site of the palace of Agamemnon. From the ashes of the 
city of Lycurgus he picked the dust of liberty, on one of 
the windings of the Eurotas. He visited the sources of 
the Alpheus, which recalled to his recollection those of 
the Jordan : he climbed Mount Taygetus, and bathed in 
the stream that waters its valley, covered with mulberry 
and sycamore trees. - Then he sat upon the andent 

VOL. I. o 
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Leoctray near the birth-place of PhilcqxBinai and Pdjr- 
bius ; a spot immortalizing the name of Epamimmdaft. 

Da Rosa had left the beautiful Constance in a cottage 
in Val d'^Amo. During his i^sence, Constance, residing 
under the woods of Fesole, journeyed with him into Pale- 
Btine, into Syria, and into Greece : and all those oountties 
were rendered more sacred, by being assodated ¥^th l|6r: 
while Constance herself became more interesting to^HS 
heart, from being associated with such brilUant sides, 
so many admirable landscapes, and so many magnificent 

ruins. 

Upon arriving, after a tempestuous voyage, at Venice, 
our elegant traveller hastened from that city ; and, after 
winding for some distance along the delicious shores of 
the Brenta, he mounted his horse, crossed the mountains, 
which separated him from Constance ; and, after an ab- 
sence of eleven months, stood upon one of the mountains 
of evergreens, which overlooked the paradise of Val- 
darno. 

The winds were still; evening was stealing into ob- 
scurity ; the birds were hushed ; and all nature wore an 
* air of repose. When he arrived at the summit of the 
mountain, which commands an entire view of the vale, 
gemmed, as it were, with the palaces of Florence ; and 
beheld the sequestered convent of St. Michael, and the 
tranquil cottage beneath it^ he dismounted ; sat upon the 
side of the road; and, breathless with rapture, gazed 
upon the sacred scene, with a wild and almost frantic de- 
light. Every wood, nay every object he saw, seemed to 
speak to him in language, that welcomed him to Val- 
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damo. The cottage, — ^the aviary, — the old horse he was 
accustomed to ride feeding in the fields, — an old gentle- 
man habited in black, emer^ng from the bower, — a lady, 
dressed in white, advancing to meet him, — ^two children 
running upon the lawn ! — ^Da Rosa springs forward ; he 
gains the little wicket-gate ; he calls ; Constance turns ; 
they behold each other ; they rush into each other^s arms ! 



o2 
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BOOK 11. 



CHAPTER I. 

If towering and impending rocks, abrupt and gigantic 
mountains, and, above all, the ocean, elevate the mind, 
and exalt it above mortality, the woody dingle, the deep 
and romantic glen, the rocky valley, and the wide, the 
rich, the fascinating vale, associating ideas of rural com- 
fort and of peaceful enjoyment, cheerful industry, robust 
health, and tranquil happiness, draw us from subjects, too 
high for human thought, chain us to the earth, and en- 
chant us with such magic spells. 

That earth seems heaven ; and all around displays 
Such pleasing evidence of all that's good» 
That we would rather fascinate our eyes 
With such sweet beauty, than exalt our souls, 
£*en to the mansions of eternity. 

No country abounds more in those characters, in which 
Nature delights to speak to the imagination, than Greece. 
Her mountains were not more the theme of her poets, 
than her vales and her valleys. In that fine country, no 
vale was more celebrated than that of Tempe : a vale, in 
which the peasants frequently assembled, in order to ^ve 
entertainments to each other, and to ofier sacrifices. A 
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Greek writer calls it '^ a festival for the eyes r** and the 
gods were believed frequently to wander in it. Of this 
enchanting spot, Pliny has given a description in the 
fourth book of his Natural History ; but iElian has left 
the most copious and accurate account of it. ^' Tempe,** 
says he, '^ is situated between the mountains of Ossa and 
Pelion, which are the highest mountains in Thessaly; 
and are divided in this place with a singular kind of at- 
tention. They enclose a valley five miles in length, but 
which, in breadth, often does not exceed a hundred feet. 
In the middle flows the river Peneus, which, at first, is 
little more than a cataract; but, by the addition of many 
smaller streams, it at length assumes considerable magni- 
tude. Among the rich shrubs upon its banks, are various 
beautiful windings and recesseis ; not the works of human 
hands, but of spontaneous nature, which seems to have 
formed every thing in this spot with the solicitude of a 
mother. A profusion of ivy is seen in all parts of ithe 
woods, which, with the vine, ascend the tops of the highest 
trees, cling round their branches, and fall luxuriantly 
between them. The diflerent species of convolvulus, which 
grow upon the sides of the hills, throw their white flowers 
and creeping foliage over the rocks ; while, in the vale, 
or wherever they can find a level surface, groves of all 
kinds, in venerable arches, or capricious forms, afford a 
cool and refreshing retreat. Nor are there wanting fre- 
quent falls of water, with the most pure and xirystal 
springs, sweet to drink, and wholesome to the bather. 
The thrush, the woodlark, and the nightingale, br^ in 
the thickets, and with their songs shorten the way, and 
soothe the ears of the traveller ; who finds, in every path. 
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ailx>iir8 and grottos, and sieats of repose. The Peneils * 
still continues through the vale, idly as it were, and wilb 
a glassy smoothness ; while the depending boughs, which 
crowd over its surface, yield an almost constant shade to 
those who navigate the river.*^ 

II. 

In this valley were united the extremes of the beautifiil 
and sublime: how beautiful, iElian has informed ut; 
how subUme we may imagine, from what is related by 
Livy ; who assures us, that when the Roman army was 
marching over one of the passes, the soldiers were thriDed 
with horror at the awfiil appearance of the rocks, and the 
thundering noise of thb cataracts^ Euripides ^ves an 
agreeable description of this valley ; and there is scarcely 
an ancient poet, that does not allude to it, in one way or 
another. Not the least agreeable of its associations is 
that, arising from its having been the spot, in which was 
discovered the art of curdling milk. Hence the fame 
ofAristeusandCyrene. 

' A modern traveller thus describes it : — " Vidi Penei ripas, quas amopnas 
efficiunt ilia nobilia Tempe Thessalica, in hemorosa conyalle inter Ossam et 
Olympum sita* per quae media Peneus viridis labitur, amoena» ut dicuntur, sed 
angusta et brevia> undique montibus in altitudinem immensam elatis coarctata, 
ut terror adsit prsetereuntibus." Gyllxus, This valley was supposed to have been 
formed by the parting of Ossa and Olympus by an earthquake. On the banks 
of the Peneus were born the Myrmidons of Achilles ; and there, also. Daphne 
was fabled to have been turned into a laureL 

* Liv. xliv. c 6. For a dissertation on the etymology of the word Temp^» 
vid. Vossius Observ. ad Pompon. Melam. lib. ii. c iiu 1. 28. Spartian relates, 
that Hadrian caused this valley to be represented in miniature, in his gardens 
at Tiburtina, now Pantanello. In the middle ages Tempe was called the pass of 
Lycostomo; at present *< the Bogaz,"— the Passi 
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Statius mentions a T^npe, situated in Boeotia/ ; and 
Ovid another in Sicily*. The Tempe of Switzerland is 
a valley, lying in the, bosom of the canton of Glarus^, 
near the mountains of Freyburgh, watered by the Linth. 
That of Italy, says Cicero'^, is the district of the Reatines. 
The most beautiful spot in Africa is said to be about a 
day'^s journey from the mouth of the Beiskamma ; the 
most sublime is that seen from the mountain of Kaka. 
Vaillant, however, calls the canton of the twenty-four 
rivers the Tempe of Africa *. 

Humboldt^ is disposed to think, that the valley of 
Tacoronte, among the solitudes of Mount Tenerifie, is the 
most beautiful the world affords. But the vale of Cash- 
mere would seem, by its associations, to have been even 
more beautiful than that It was once the Tempe, the 
Elysium, the Paradise, of the East'^ : since it was not only 
celebrated for its romantic scenery, but for the learning 
of its bramins; its plane trees and roses; and, above 
all, its beautiful women. ^ In 1754 it fell under the 
authority of the Afghauns; and in 1782 the governor 
oppressed it with every species of atrocity. 

In the vale of Tempe, Ford has laid the scene of a 

> Theb. i. 486. * Fasti, it. 477. * Coxe, vol.1. 49. 

* EpisL ad Attic lib. iv. 15. " Reatini me ad sua Tempe duxerunt." 

* Some prefer Elephanta Island; vld. amoog others, Captain Light* 
Travels in Kg3rpt, Nubia, Mount Libanus, &c. in IS 14, p. 52. 

* Voy. Equinoct. Reg. vol. i. p. 132. 

' Its pictorial beauties are admirably described in a poem on the Restoration 
of Leomiog in the East, by C. Grant, Esl). M. P. 
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contest, between a nightingale and a lutanist; finely imi- 
tated from a passage in Strada's Prolusions. 

Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales. 
Which poets of an elder time hare feigned, 
To glorify their Temper bred in me . 
Desire of visiting that paradise. 
To Thessaly I came; and living private, 
I day by day frequented silent groves. 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encounter*d me. I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention, 
That art and nature ever were at strife at. 

This contest was begun by a nightingale, who, chancing 
to hear a lutanist play several airs upon his lute, endea- 
voured to surpass them. In this attempt, however, the 
unfortunate bird failed: on which ; 



Down dropt she on the lut^ 




And broke her heart ! 

For . — Lin)ei'*s Melancholy, 

III. 

In the vale of Tempe, Philip, king of Macedon, was 
cited to appear before the Romans, to answer for his con- 
duct ; and thither the Delphians sent a deputation every 
ninth year. This deputation consisted of the finest 
youths in their city. When they arrived in the valley, 
they erected an altar ; offered sacrifices; cut some branches 
from the laurels which grew there; and carried them 
home, with a view of offering them in the Temple of 
Apollo, at Delphos. Julian, in a letter to Libanius, says, 
the beauties of this vale were second only to the groves 
of Daphne, near Antioch ; and through its winding and 
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solitarj defiles, Pompey proceeded after the battle of 
Pharsalia. Parched with thirst, he threw himself upon 
his tacey and drank out of the stream. It is n6w a haunt 
for banditti ! — aud what a haunt ! — ^a valley, lying in the 
bosom of mountains, shaded by the bay, the pomegranate, 
and the wild oUve ; the arbutus and the yellow jessamine ; 
the wild vine; the evergreen oak; the oriental plane; 
and the turpentine tree ; frequently festooned with various 
species of clematis. 

The scene in England, which most resembles this cele- 
brated vale, is the valley of Dovedale, in the county of 
Derby. This delightful spot wears an air of enchantment, 
which its transitions, caverns, rocks, and recesses, con- 
tinually keep alive to the eye: while the imagination 
roves from scene to scene, and from transdtion to transition, 
with all the wild ardour of unsated curiosity. 

In this dale are frequently seen vir^n's threads, flying 
in the air, Uke small untwisted silk ; and which, falling 
upon plants, open and discover a spider's web. This web 
is a delicate plexus, formed in the body of the spider, and 
which it is able to spin out of its bowels, at its own dis- 
cretion. When the weather permits, the garden spider 
frequently darts out a thread, which flies before the wind 
to a considerable distance, still issuing from the bowels of 
the spider ; which soon after leaps into the air, suspended 
by. its own threads, and mounts with those threads flying 
before : thus forming what are usually styled " Virgin's 
threads.'' 

Who teaches the swallow, the woodcock, and the 
nightingale, to traverse the air from one climate to an- 
other, at difierent seasons of the year P Who directs the 
bee to return to its hive, from the distance of many miles. 
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when its eye can scarcely discem two inches before it? 
Who invites the sahnon from the depths of the sea tD 
climb riyers ; and the herring and the pilchard to travene 
vast regions^ in order to depodt their spawn, in climatEfs 
ccmgenial to their natures ? Who maps the winds ? And 
who has pointed the magnet ? — The same power, and the 
same intelligence, which has taught the worm to weave 
its silken net, and the spider to waft through the lower 
regions of air ! 

In England, few are the vales, remarkable for pic- 
turesque effect. They are rich in wood, in meadow^ in 
animals, and in buildings ; but they are destitute, for the 
most part, of rocks, ruins, and mountains. None of them, 
therefore, can compare with the vales- of Clwyd, Llan« 
goUen, or Ffestiniog : and they possess little, which will 
enable them to stand in competition with those of the 
Usk, the Towy, or the Glamorgan. Ofthese, the Clwyd 
is the most rich ; Llangollen the most picturesque ; Ffes- 
tiniog the most abounding in beautiful and sublime cooh 
bination ; the Glamorgan the most rural ; the Usk the 
most graceful ; but the Towy, by far, the most adapted 
for a tranquil and elegant retirement. 

IV. 

In contemplating these vales, so beautiful and so peace- 
ful, with what delight does the imagination rest upon the 
virtues of those monarchs, who esteem the arts of peace 
the most glorious of human occupations ! Such were 
those, which adorned the last years of Augustus. Im- 
pos^Ue is it to meditate on that era, without a satisfaction 
of the purest kind. Men, says Faterculus, could not ask 
of the gods, nor tlie imagination paint, a more perfect 
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fdkaty^ than that, wbidi reigned at that time; not only in 
Italy, but throughout the whole empire. Horace, like m 
medal, pictures both sides at once. ^ The ox wanders 
safe in the pastures ; com is allowed to ripen in the field; 
ships navigate the sea without danger of pirates ; the laws 
are strictly observed ; no seductions, no adulteries stain 
our families; good manners have succeeded to vice, rude- 
ness, and impiety ; and our matrons are even worthy the 
matrons of antiquity \'^ A description, strikingly pic- 
turesque to the Romans themselves : for but a few years 
before, not a sheep, nor an ox, could graze in safety in 
their master^s grounds ; the man, who sowed, had little 
hopes of reaping ; and the soldiery carried infamy or the 
sword into the bosom of almost every family. 

Oh ! ye rulers of the earth ! will ye never discard tliose 
vulgar enjoyments, which the merest peasant enjoys with 
greater appetite than you ? Will ye always waste, in the 
degraded rapture of a camp, those powers, which nature 
directs should be cultivated in the bosom of peace ? ' Why 
will ye never emulate the virtues of those legislators, to 
whom every bosom erected a cenotaph ? — Bocchyris and 
Trismegistus®, among the Egjrptians ; Zoroaster among 
the Bactrians ; Saturn among the Latins ; Minos among 
the Cretans ; Philolaus among the Thebans ; and Solon 
among the Athenians : Eudoxus among the Cnidians ; 
Archytas among the Tarentines ; Charondas among the 
Carthaginians ; Phido among the Corinthians ; Lycurgus 
among the Spartans ; Numa among the Romans ; and 
though last, " not least,'* Alfred among the Saxons. 

Not only legislators have been venerated by mankind, 
but royal inventors of useful arts. Pamphila, daughter 

* B. if. Od. 5. • • Monhiigne. 
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of PlaUs, was held in the highest veneration, because ik 
taught her father^s subjects the art of manufacturidg silk. 
Triptolemus, king of Eleusis, invented the plough ; Ver- 
tumnus, an ancient king of Tuscany, taught the art of 
planting, pruning, and ingrafting ; while Oi^ris traversed 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Judea, and no incon^derable part cf- 
Europe; not to subdue nations, but to encourage the 
adoption of civilized life, by an authority, more com- 
manding than that of persuasion alone. He wasj fisra 
long series of ages, worshipped under the shape of a bull ; 
because he taught the use of oxen in husbandry. Bac- 
chus ! This hero has been so long associated with in- 
ebriety, that his merits, as a legislator, have siink into 
forgetfulness. It was Bacchus, the Rama of the Hindoos, 
who taught the culture of the vine. ' He invented the art 
of dyeing purple ; he discovered the use, and is said to 
have employed the loadstone, in the service of navigation ; 
while Hebe, his wife, taught her subjects the art of trans- 
planting trees and shrubs, and forming flower-beds. As 
a reward for these services, they called her the goddess 
of perpetual youth. 

V. 

Many princes have aimed at deification. They have 
been, for the most part, the most worthless of mankind. 
They would be gods of power and dominion ; but not of 
Providence. They would be Jupiter Tonans ; not Ju- 
piter Magiiificus. This is the vulgar passion, which 
rules : — whether under the name of Archon, Prytanis, 
Tetrarch, Doge, or Negus: from the king of Bantum, 
up to the Emperor of France, or* the Emperor of the 
Moguls; and thence down to the waywode, mayor, and 
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bailiff. Nay, even in the country 'squire and parish 
overseer, this disgusting passion is ahnost universally 
observed : and little men worship these little personages, 
as if they were great demigods, in the same manner as the 
SaUans adored Satan ; and as the Seleusians worshipped 
the thunder-bolt. But oh ! Jehovah ! darkness is not more 
opposite to light, tempests to calms, piun to pleasure, or 
death to life, than tyranny is to Thee I 

Those kings, for the most part, were best, of whom little 
is written. Hence Nabonassar, whose nanie is important 
only in settling a point of chronology, was, doubtless, a 
much more valuable prince, than the king, who con- 
qujered Jerusalem, and led its inhabitants into captivity ; 
or than Tamerlane, who erected structures of human 
heads, by way of monuments. Men, formed of such 
materiak, that we might even suspect that the matrixes, 
in which they were quickened, were of themselves putri* 
factions. In life, they were, doubtless, called ^' the best of 
princes C in after life, they will share the fates of Alex- 
ander of Pherae, Tarquin, Ezzehno \ and Attila. 

Immersed in boiling blood» 

Where, seeth'd by ceaseless fires, the men of blood 
Stand in long files. 

But of all mortifications to heroes, there is one, which, if 
they would reflect, would palsy their resolutions, before 
they begin : — the greatest of fools are t]ieir greatest ad- 
mirers I This, if they would read, they might see. in- 
scribed, as plainly on the human countenance, as the 
writing on the wall of his palace was evident to the eyes 
of Belshazzar. An exquisite species of reward, doubt- 
less, for causing so many tears ; so much blood ; so much 

1 Dante; Inicmo. 
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desolation: for having set kingdom against kingdom; 
aij against city; neighbonr against neighbour; and 
brother agfdnst brother >. Then they would proclaim a 
peace ; — and expect, that men will come under the canopy 
of their power, and worship the providence of their reign. 
^j ii As well may the vulturefK upon a sycamore, and mvite 
the nightingale to sit and to sing beneath the shadow of 
its wings* 

How much has been written of Caesar and Tiberias I 
And yet, for want of a Tacitus, or an Arrian, Clau£u8, 
the successor of Gallienus, is suffered to sink into ccm- 
parative obscurity. He, too, who, in the short reign of 
one year, ten months, and fifteen days, gained for the 
good of his country, victories superior to any, recorded in 
the history of the world. Miltiades, Scipio, Csssar, Au- 
gustus, — all sink before him ! And yet, though he was 
equal to Trajan and Antoninus united in one, for two 
persons, who have heard of Claudius the Second, two 
hundred millions have listened to the history of the vices 
of Claudius the First. So much for the virtue and dis- 
cretion of historians ! The one the scorn of his own cour- 
tiers; the other the charm and the ornament of mankind. 
A man, and a king, whose memory breathes a perfume, 
equal to the dews of Hermofi : the delight of our imagina- 
tion, and the pride of our judgment. '^ Tell me, oh 
thou, whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest ; where 
thou makest thy flocks to rest at noon ^.'* 

VI. 

A good prince is like the radix of a plant ; which, im- 
bibing the juices of the earth, prepares them ; digests 

» Vide Isaiah, six. 2. « Canticles. 
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them; dianges them mto sap; and then transmits them 
to the extremity of every leaf. He stands opposed to 
others, exercising a similar authority, as rareness in phy- 
■es stands opposed to density; green to crimson; and 
the bread-fruit to the deadly nightshade. In addition to 
tile ancient regalia of monarchs, he employs, as emblems 
of his power and virtues, a plough, a crook, a sickle, and 
a balance; with a sword, suspended over a sycophant. 
While, in honour of his conquests, not one medal is 
struck ; whether in brass, in gold, in silver, or in copper. 

On what did Sylla found his title of Felix ? The blood 
and oppression of his countrymen. On what foundation 
did Pompey aspire to the admiration of Rome ? His in- 
scription on the Temple of Minerva answers the question. 
*< He sunk or £ook 846 ships ; reduced 1588 towns and 
fortresses; and vanquished, slew, or led into captivity 
2,183,000 men !" When he sat in his tent, after the 
battle of Pharsalia, — a silent monument of ruin, — the blood 
of so many nations must have cast a syncope over all his 
greatness ! 

How much less do those men win upon our imagina- 
tion, than Janus, Numa, Trajan, the Antonines, Theo- 
dosius, Leo, or Mauritius! And yet both Sylla and 
Pompey enjoyed the flattery of being equal to any of the 
most celebrated men, by minions, whp^ turned terrors into 
songs of praise, and murders into victories. Nuncnpatives ! 
Perching themselves on pedestals, they were as useless as 
the stamina of plants, deprived of anthers ; and the notes, 
they echoed to the world, were as melancholy, in effect, 
as those, which the ancient Nsenia sung to the music of 
flutes, at the obsequies of the dead ! There are many 
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such, still deforming the fidr face of Nature.— Ye mi- 
nions ! and ye sons of minions 1 Ruin will, one day, over- 
^6 7^9 proud, and vain, and arrogant as ye are! — a 
ruin even equal to that, which Ezekiel prophesied against 
the cities of Mount Seir ; in which he declared, that 
every one, who passed in, and every one, that passed 
out, should inevitably perish '. 

' Human happiness, like the human mind, proceeds in 
a spiral line : and little was done towards the moral im^ 
provement of nations, even to the virtual days of George 
the Third. Governors having been more occupied in 
enlarging their dominions, or in preserving the integrity 
of existing institutions, than in devising means of correct- 
ing the past, or of improving the future. For, beautiful 
as are the tenets of the gospel of the Christian apostles, 
and qualified, as they are, to render every intermediate 
state of society not only happy, but pre-eminently so, im- 
possible is it to read the history of ecclesiastical wars, 
without feelings of contempt and disgust. Indeed history, 
in reference to time, presents a multitude of pictures, re- 
sembling the overflowings of the Amazon or Mississippi ; 
on which ride oxen, sheep, bufialoes, wild horses, croco- 
diles, trunks of trees, huts, and large islands of congre- 
gated matter, floating in detached groups to the sea. 
Thus cities and empires are seen rushing to decay; while 
their inhabitants become martyrs to the ambition of men, 
who, like idiots^ 

Gazing on the brooki 



Leap at the start vithin.- 



' Written during the reigo of Napoleon. 
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VII. 

• 

Who can behold, without surprise and pleasure, the 
romantic pass of Cwm Dyr, so finely contrasted, as it is, 
with the wild and uncultivated aspect of the mountains, 
which back its foreground, studded with cottages : here 
embrowned with wood, and there embellished with masses 
of rock ; affording one of the best specimens of placid 
mountain scenery, it is possible to behold ! Travel, also, 
my Lelius, to the vales of the Dee, the Ebwy, and the 
Rhydol ; but if you would select some sweet, some tran- 
quil, spot, in which, forsaking all the world, you would 
devote the remiunder of your days to contemplation and 
delight, let that spot be the vale of Crucis, in the county 
of Denbigh. Surrounded, oh all sides, by towering 
mountains, the vale of Crucis, secured from the northern 
blast by high and overarching rocks, appears^ as Rousseau 
would have said, like an asylum, which Nature had spared 
for two faithful lovers, escaped from the ruin and deso- 
lation of the world. There, my Lelius, will I promise you 
security and rest; profound tranquillity, and dignified 
repose. There, forgetting all, that would remind you of 
this Uttle scene, you would lelun to estimate, at their true 
value, the pomp of folly, the ignorance of pride, and the 
littleness of grandeur. 

Vi^t, also, Nant Gwynant, at the foot of Snowdon, or 
the tremendous glen of the Beaver's Hollow ^. Range 
along those crags and precipices, where rocks rear them- 

' Nant Frangon. 
VOL. I. P 
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selves, in fantastic piles, even to the clouds; and where 
Nature, bold and rough, in silent terror, 

Sits alone 

Majestic on her craggy throne ! 

There rove transported, among scenes so awful and sub* 
lime, that the breath is suspended, while gazing on their 
wonders : there, where the race of man appears to be ex- 
tinct ; where not a tree nor a shrub, nor a cottage, will 
remind you of humanity ; and where no sound is heard, 
but the rushing of waters, the solemn roar of the winds, 
the screams of the kite, or the cries of the eagle. 

Indul^ng in the contemplation of this scene, till the' 
faculties of the mind are suspended, pursue the windings 
of the defile : and after guarding yourself from the pos- 
sibiUty of falling from the margin of a precipice, stand 
upon its edge, and cast your eyes below. — A beautiful 
and romantic glen stretches at the bottom ! No ! scarcely 
in all Nature can a scene, more truly grand, be seen than 
this imprisoned paradise ! May he, who sees Nant Fran- 
gon, (" Beauty sleeping in the lap of Horror !") and sees 
it with indifference, stand, to eternal ages, at the bottom 
of the glen, a monument of his baseness ! For my own 
part, I should have considered it a moral misfortune, as 
well as a moral disgrace, had I been capable of witnessing 
such a scene, with any other feelings, than those of wonder 
and awe, astonishment, and devotion. 

These are scenes, totally abandoned to the rude and 
matchless finger of Nature ; and which man, excelling in 
the liberal arts, has never yet presumed to touch. Scenes, 
which admit of no conversation ; and yet appear to have 
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a soul, reEdding in them, which, animated by their channs, 
furnish recompenses, more than sufBdent for thdr silence 
and solitude. Speaking a language, clear and distinct in 
cause, various and powerful in operation, it is permitted 
the enraptured spectator to admire and to meditate, but 
not to speak. 

Hence arises a soft and holy riapture, which, to a mind 
long aoctistomed to contemplate the imbecility of man, or 
to feel the benumbing influence of all human causes of 
action, is as delightful as water, distilling from the leaves 
of the fountain-tree, is to the palate of a traveller, whose 
lips have long been-parched with ungovernable thirst. 



CHAPTER II. 



Such effects have scenes, Uke those of Nant-Frangon, 
upon the mind and heart, that the poets and sacred 
writers, not unfrequently, imagine hills and woods to 
become vocal; to have sensation; and, participating in 
the delight they impart, to lift up their voices in praise 
and gratitude. Thus vales are said to smile, water to 
blush', woods to whisper^, trees to have ears, mountains 

> Vid. Crashaw's Sacred Epigrams. Aqus in vinum versae. 

« Woods to admire (En. viii. 1. 91.): ether to laugh (Cassimir ad Testud.) : 
the ocean to smile (Lucret. i. 8.) : rivers to have ambition (Solin. Polybist* 
c 35.) : the air to listen (En. vii. 33.) : and winds to be sensible of the 
powers of music (Comus, 87.) Josephus, in relating the parable of Jotham, 
introduces it by saying, that there was a time, when the trees had meetings, 
in order to regulate the government of the vegetable part of the creation, and 

p2 
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to listen^ and to speak% waterfalls to feel the effects of 
love^; while the sea, in a calm, lulling evening, as the 
wlives tecoil from the beach, is said to listen to its own 
roar. ^ 

These metaphors are {lerpetual in poetry, and not uq- 
frequent in common conversation. In reference to the 
imaginary qualities, with which we endow the varicKis 
objects of landscape, the poets occasionally address them^ 
selves to those objects, as if they Were capable of heario^ 
and obejning the call. Thus Moschus, in his highly 
finished elegy on the death of Bion, calls upon the woods 
and fountains to mingle their sorrow with his^ and 
Milton, whose subject and whose genius sublimed him 
beyond the limits of the world, and after whom, as 

to appoint one to rule the whole. In respect tb personifications in general* 
the ancient poets were far inferior to the modems. The " Atra Cura" of 
Horace ; the <* Durus Labor'' of Seneca, the tragedian ; tlie ** Spes" and the 
« Somnus^* of Tibullus ; and even the '* Medicina*' of Lucretius, all sink 
beneath the personifications of Collins, as a Satyr crouches before the 
blushes of Hyperion. There are not finer personifications in Homer, than 
those of the Ganges and the Tigris, in the fourth book of Camoens; where 
those rivers are represented, as appearing in a vision to Emanuel ; and pre- 
dicting, that in his reign the Indian Ocean shall be united, by commerce^ to 
that of the Atlantic. 

* Darwin's Loves of the Plants, cant i. L 347. 

• Hor. lib. ii. od. 7. J Econ. Veget iii. 271. 

** In a Javanese inscription, found at Surabaya, the flowers and plants are 

said to turn pale with grief, and perish in sympathy for the loss of the king, 

their owner * : and in a Javanese epic, thunder is described as wtepiog in 

tears of rain f. 



* Asiatic Joum. vol. iii. p. 442. 
t Vid. Analysis of the Br4ta Yudha. Raffles'a Hist Java, voL i. 
p. 460. 4to. 
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Johnson finely observed of Shakespeare, •* Time toiled 
and panted in vain,^ has a transcendant passage in the 
morning hymn, sung by our first parents, where they 
call upon the visible creatibn to join with th6m in cele- 
brating their great Father. After invoking the angels 
of light^ the sun, the moon^, the stars, the air, and the 
el«nents% Adam invites the mists and exhalations, the 
pnes and plants, the winds and fountains, to accompany 
him in his devotions, and to be witness against him, if, 
at any time, he should neglect his morning or his evening 
orisons. In the Song of the Three Children, the Hebrew 
poet addresses the nights and days ; the sun and moon ; 
the winds, dews, and storms; the ice, hail, and snow; 
the fountains, rivers, and seas ; the fowls of the air, and 
every object in Nature, to praise and glorify the hand 
that made them. Camoens makes the various objects 
of Nature mourn for the death of Alonzo^ What can be 
more elegant than Young'*s address to the lilies*? In 
Ossian, how beautiful — " Retire, O sun ! the daughter 
of Colla is asleep. She will not come forth in her 
beauty : she will not move in the steps of her loveli- 
ness ^'' In Isaiah, how sublime ! — " Hear, O Heaven, 
and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken. I 
have nourished and brought up children, but they 
have rebelled agsdnst me^." The following passage is 
scarcely unworthy Isaiah himself: — " The spirit of Lioda 
i^rieked ; as it rolled into himself, he rose on the wind. 

• 

* Virgil has a beautiful instance in Episod. Nys. et Euryal. En. ix. 
3 Aufidius swears by them ; vid. Coriolanus, act i. sc. 10. 
' Lusiad, b; iii. ^ B. iii. 1. 124. 

* Darthula. • Ch. i. v. 2. 
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Inisterre shook at the sound. The waves heard it on 
the deep. They stopped in their course with fear." 

II. 

The Wdsh poets frequently address Snowdon, as 
if it were capable of hearing and answering the calL 
This spedes of personification' is not unfrequent in the 
sacred writers. Jeremiah has a bold example of this 
kind^; and an instance occurs in the second book of 
Samuel, where David^ hearing of the death of Saul and 
Jonathan, in all the nature, and with all the strength of 
passion, bursts into imprecations agsdnst the mountains 
of Gilboa^. The practice is extended to every object in 
landscape. Many instances occur in Euripides ; and in 
Sophodes, there is a fine passage in one of his tragedies, 
where he makes Ajax address himself to the sun ; and 
prays it to stop in its progress over his native country, in 
order to relate his misfortunes to his father and mother. 
Virgil has several beautiful examples; and Cicero a re- 
markable one in his treatise % on the Nature of the Gods. 
In the midst of his oration for Milo, he invokes the 
groves and tumuli of Alba, in a manner, which it were 
impossible not to admire. Dante has an admirable apos- 
trophe to the waterfalls of Casentino^; and Southern, a 
still finer one to the sun, in his tragedy of Oroonoko. 
Virgil makes tlie sun mourn for the death of Caesar^; 
and Ovid makes the seventh star of the Pleiades hide 

> Zachariah, ch. zv. v. 1,2. Habakuk, ch. iii. v. 10. 
« Ch. 47. * 2 Sam. ch. i. v. 4. 

* Ch. XX. * Inferno, canto xxx st. I J . 

" Otorg, I V. 460. 
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itself for shame ^; while in the legend, which records the 
transportation of the chapel of the Virgin to Loretto, Nar- 
ture herself is said to have leaped in transport ; and the 
oaks to bow themselves ^ In another example^ the polar 
star is made to hide itself in anger. Tasso^ describes Ef- 
minia as addressing the trees, as if they were capable of 
recording her sorrow. Petrarch has an instance in a 
sonnet^, addressed to the scenes of Vaucluse ; nor is it 
possible to observe a more beautiful example, than that 
in Thomson's concluding hymh ; or in that where Adam, 
after the first discovery of his consciousness, addresses 
the various objects around him, and desires them to in- 
form him, whence he derived his existence^. What an 
affecting instance, too, is that, exhibited in a passage 
of Sophocles, where Philoctetes, bending with anguish, 
bursts out — 

** O mountains, rocks, and savage herds, 
To you, I speak ! — ^To you, alone, I now 
Mutt breathe my sorrows !— You are wont to hear 
My sad compkunts ; and I will tell you all. 
That I have sufier*d from Achilles' son." 

Sophocles. — Franklin, 

iEschylus, also, in his tragedy of Prometheus : — 

Ethereal air, and ye swifUwinged winds, 
Te rivers, springing from fresh founts, ye waves, 
That o'er th' interminable ocean wreath 
Tour crisped smiles ; thou all- producing earth, 

» Fasti, lib. iv. ▼. 167. • Misson. vol. i. 382. 

s Vossius de IdoL lib. ii. c. 30. * Jer. Del c. vii. 

* Son. zxxM. ' Par. Lost b. vi. 
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And thee^ briglit sun, I call» wliove flmihig orb 
ViewB the wide world beneaUi, aee wfaatp— « god»— 
I 8u£fer from the Gods ^ 

A still more affecting instance occurs in Lear, where die 
uiifiirtunate monarch, in the midst of a violent storm, 
exclaims — 

Nor rain, windy thunder, fire, are my daughters : — 
I tax not you, ye element^, with unkindness : — 
I never gave you.Idngdoms ; ca]l*d you children ;— 
You owe me no subscription :— why, then, let fall 
Tour horrible pleasure' ! 

Lear^ act tit. sc, S, 

A curious instance of ^ving to natural objects the feel- 
ings of humanity occurs in Plutarch ; where he relates, 
that when Parmenio objected to Alexander's passing 
over the Granicus, at a late hour of the day, Alexander 
rephed — " The Hellespont would blush, if, after having 
passed it, I should be afraid of the Granicus !^ It is 
not improbable, that the speech of Alexander might 
have suggested the idea of those elegant Latin lines of 
Crashaw, whence Dryden borrowed that celebrated Une — 

'''^- The conscious water saw its God and blu8h*d ! 

And here permit me to answer the quesdon, one of your 
late letters proposed to me, viz. Whether I have ever 
seen a perfect landscape ? No ! For never have these 
eyes beheld a country, rising into mountsdns Uke Savoy; 

» Potter. 
• This is, however, sometimes pursued, to the utter perversion of sense 
and taste. Balzac has an instance, vid. Belies Lettres, Rollin, p. 137, 8, 
and ii. p. 124: a still more puerile one in Erasmus Warren's Exceptions to 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, p. 234. 
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diverafied with valleys like Italy; abounding in vines 
like Madeira; perfumed with flowers like Congo; 
studded with lakes equal to those of Switzerland ; or, 
scented with spices and plantains like Ceylon and the 
Moluccas: embroMmed with forests like Madagascar; 
whitened with rocks of alabaster, like those beyond the 
coast of Archangel ; abounding in retired recesses, like 
Juan !Femandez; in open groves and herds of cattle, 
like the island of Tinian; in castles like those, which 
adorn the banks of the Loire ; in palaces, like the palaces 
of Florence; among all which stand cottages, bespeak- 
ing cleanliness, comfort, and innocence. 

These are a combination of pictures tlie fancy pre- 
sents, when it meditates on the superlative beauty of 
the planet Venus ; upon whose scenes of splendour the 
imagination seems, as if it could repose, for ages, with a 
rapture, which poets and philosophers can alone picture 
in the bosom of love ; when peace reigns in the recesses of 
the soul ; and the music of Paradise heightens every be- 
nefit they reap, and every blessing they enjoy. 



CHAPTER III. 



The ancient mythologists indicated their love of Na- 
ture by their transformations. Hyacinthus was fabled 
to have been turned into a violet ; Phaeton'^s sisters into 
poplars ; Daphne into a laurel ; and Phillis, the daughter 
of Sithon, into an almond. The history of this trans- 
formation is one of the most beaudful in all the ancient 
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mythology. Countriesy too, not unfrequently deiiTdl 
their names from the peculiaiiQr of their aoeneiy : and 
there is ng| a angle department in all France, that does 
not aoquiry its appellation fitxn rivers and mountBan^ 
omfrom some distinguishing feature of the soil and 
country. 

The andent Britons appear to have excelled aU other ii»« 
Uons in the appropriation of spots, on which to build theiE 
towns and villages : and the names were adapted to their 
relative situations. This drcumstance, in some d^re^ 
serves to corroborate an old tradition among them, that 
they were originally a colony from Phenida; for it un- 
doubtedly affords a curious indication of the similarity, 
that once subsisted between the old British customs, and 
those of the andent Hebrews. We learn from Aului 
Gellius', that it was a frequent question among ancient 
writers, whether words were imposed arbitrarily, or 
whether they were the result of an association with 
objects in Nature. It is not to be questioned, but that 
all names were ori^ally significant ; both general and 
appellative: and that the natives of Chili named their 
children after hills and rivers is confirmed by Molina^. 

The British frequently derived their names from 
colours ; the Romans named their children from virtues 
and qualities; and the natives of Congo from flowers, 
precious stones, and other natural objects. 

Men originally used a language so plain, and so sen- 
sable to the ear and the comprehension, that there was 
not even one compound: every thing being expressed 
by a word, the veiy sound of which marked the meamng 

» Noct Att ▼ c. 4. « Vol ii. 113. 
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'^th a prednoD, that^ft no room for misunderstand- 
ing. Plato says, that'^usthiguage was that^Jn which 
the gods were aocuBt<Aecl7u> speak. IidMspect to 
natflfci, I cannot but' thiflk, that a good wife is a teopd 
omda. The Romans well knew the value of assoici^Rn: 
thdf ^nerals, therefore, seldom failed to give, as a watch- 
word to their armies, some word, significative of success ; 
as liberty, Felicity, Venus, Fortune, Wisdom, Courage, 
and Victory. It were well, if parents were to permit 
their children to select their own names ; and that they 
might be led to choose after men, who had been eminent 
in the sphere, in which themselves are destined to move. 
Thus he, who has a military or a naval inclination, might 
adopt the names of Marlborough or Raleigh, Welling- 
ton or Nelson. Those, selecting the church, Fenelon, 
Huet, Sherlock, or Tillotson ; while ip^ical inclinations 
would point to Galen, Boerhaave, Hunter, Sydenham, 
or Harvey. The very adoption of these names might '^ 
lead to an excellence, even superior to that, which 
adorned those illustrious characters themselves. 

After a similar manner, the names of good men and 
women, might be given to trees, as well as stars; to 
flowers, to rivers, and rivulets ; to springs and fountains ; 
and indeed every object, which is common to all, should 
be dignified with the names of those, who have been be- 
nefactors to their neighbourhoods. 

II. 

But if men have derived many of their names from 
the smaller creations of nature, they have returned the 
obligation, and ^ven to plants, rivers, mountains, and 

4^ ^ik^luMtA^jU^ 
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forests, the names of the greatest and wisest of tliei 

dstatesmeD. At the sqcie time it is pro()er tol 
t the first symSSls if wriling ivere adm 
lants, fishes, and^ells; as the Eg] 
ijtind Mexican hieroglyphics, and Chinee 
s amply testify. 

Kill, viiiley, ocean, lake, and harbour, are f 
Latin: river, cascade, vale, rock, forest, and foin 
are from the French: lawn from the Danish: dale £ 
the Gothic: garden from the Welsh: glen from : 
Erse : alcove from the Spanish ; and cataract from t] 
Greek. While dingle, hill, field, meadow, orchard, stream, i 
QooA, sea, spring, bower and wood are from tlie Saaion, 
Of trees, poplar, j>each, osier, cherry, pear, jasmine, and 
lilac, are Frondi: arbute, cedar, jumper, vine, sallow, 
laurel, myrtle, jtj|?» pine, alder, acacna, larch, and cy- 
press, are from the Latin. The oak, ash, elm, beech, apple, 
plum, elder, bramble, nut, lurch, box, broom, honey- 
suckle, chesnut, walnut, holly, yew, mulberry, aspen, 
lime, and ivy, are from tlie Saxon. Thorn from the Go- 
thic: bora-beam from the Dutch: willow and fir, from 
the Welsh : while the general name of tree is derived 
from Uie Danish. 

Of those artificial objects, which contribute to embel- 
lish scenery, such as bridge, house, cottage and church, 
most of them are from the Saxon. Of the colours, 
which contribute to adorn all these objects, blue, red, 
white, and yellow, are Saxon ; purple, French ; indigo, 
liatjn; and green, German. And it is curious to ob- 
serve with what care the fathers of our language se- 
lected from the various tongues, when we percdve, that. 
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oF tlicso objects coTiibiiiec., 
to Ihe Latin; laiidu 

have s 



laiid^ 



e component 
jderived their appellations from 
fcy are all primilivcsj and most of \ht 

if we may bo express ourselves, of the aoiL 
pet, though our organs of sensation are from one 
plogical source, we borrow tlic names of almost 
y object in landscape from discordant tongues. In 
t our language is a curious compound! It is an olio 
F Greek and I^atin, of Saxon, French, and Dutch in- 
gredients. With this admixture, it would be impossible 
to reduce etymology to any regular s^an : yet we may 
remark, generally, that our scicntifi^^^Bare from the 
Greek ; our terms of art from tbe^^PEh, Latin and 
Italian; while most of our domestic worda, — words ex- 
presfflve of objects, which daily attract our attention, 
• — axe from the Saxon, Our derivatives are, of course, 
deduced from primitives; while our primitives are de- 
rived from other languages, much after the following 
scale of obUgatdoQ. — Mathematical accuracy, in a case of . 
this sort, is not to be fairly expected; particularly as 
etymolo^sts are so frequently at war with each other. 
It ought, however, to be observed, that the obligationB, 
here stated, are far, very far, from b^ng overcharged. 
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CHAPTER rv. 

Of all ol^^^^Batur^ none stiikes the soul with so 
much wondeT,^Bf and melancholy, as the ocean. As 
the eye of taste weeps grateiiil tears at the representation 
of a well-written tragedy, and thrills in every nrare, 
when listening to the concertos of Pleyel, Hayqn, and 
Mozart; so, when gazing on the transparent azure of 
BUtumDal sties, or when reclined upon a rock, which 
overlooks that element, which has the alternate power of 
striking us with awe, and of lulling us into mental slum- 
ber, our feelings, in some measure, partake of that am- 
brosial character, which so highly distinguishes those 
brings, who, having laboured to reform and enlighten 
mankind, rest &om their toils, in order to chasten the 
severity of judgment, with the tintiags of a brilliant 
fancy. 

There is a beautiful passage in Goethe's ballad of the 
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d«rired from gszing on Uic scu'i 
the leader of tii!i^||fl^^^^^ where a 
moDyisticard in th^^^^fmg from tlH 
, beating beneath an atmosphere" 
■ Quintiis Curtius' gives an account T 
feheusion of Alexander's soldiers, when they saw 
I near the opening of the Indus. They were sur- 
md alarmed, when they observed the tide rise bo 
B thirty feet : they, who had only been accustomed 
Be tranquil waters of the Mediterranean! Floras' 
Rscribes the effect, which the sea, and the sun, sinking 
into it, had upon the minds of the soldiers of Decimua 
Brutus : and we are told, that the effect i^he same, only 
different in degree, with the most ui^^^^ed, as with 
the most accomplished minds. In tl^^^per, it is the 
rude simplicity of nature ; in the latter^he natural im- 
pulse is chastened and improved by a cultivated imagi- 
nation. When the Bedouin Arabs arrive at any of the 
Syrian ports, they never fail to express their rapture and 
astonishment, at beholding the sea for the first time; and 
with all the eagerness of admiration, they inquire, what 
that *' desert of water," means. 



II. 

The ocean, which Sophocles considered the finest and 
most beautiful object in nature, fills every contemplative 



' Litkii. c. xvlb ^lian, on the other haod, rcUlei • curioui ianaoce of 
!• irenenlion, vliich the Celtx «il<Ttun*d toi (he K*. Var. Hwl. xil. 3: 
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witli th^^^efi^fcrc wluch bears wiine^^ 

^fes ^^niaiu^nB deity ; and thut ve know the 
^fc religion, jpjh a ^BBCfe -^Titcr nould call 
^^rof the soun^^^Vi^ags of which is tiMft 
HRh unison wit!i the affections. This vast Q(4- 
^globules, and fountain of vapour, O0CU|Rep 
more uiAn three parts of the globe i is the source oCciK 
dilation and growth to all organiited bodies; and tb^ 
general reservoir of vegetable and animal deconijjofflliQnaj 
with suI|]hureous and mineral substances. V'hile the 
myriads of animals, it contains, no pen could e\'cr num* 
ber. Neither could it enumerate the niultltude of shelfej. , 
gems'j and plants, which grow to us invisibly; and to 
which, doubtless, the present speaes, genera, orders and 
classes, cou^B^be referred. Some floating with tbe 
wind; oth^^^He mercy of every wave ; some seculed 
to stones an^Wcks; some rising to the surface from tbe 
bottom ; and others, sheltered from agitations, rimig not 
above two inches above the great bed of the ocean : re- 
cdving nourishment from its saline particles ; and giving 
sustenance, in return, to innumerable fishes and insects. 
Thales^ was, therefore, not far frOm the truth, when he 
8ud, that the deity formed all things out of water ; — nor 
ProcluB, when be taught, that the ocean was the cause of 
secondary natures of every description. 

■ " There is dud; > rich atoae laid up in tbe bowdi of theearlh; m»Bj ■ 
Ur peirle b the boxini of tbe Kt, that never vaa seene, and never than bee." 
Biahop Hill'a CoDtemplationi, L vL p. 8TZ. — From thii p»uge Gray hai 
li orrBiwa one of hla moit beautiful itaniu. — Mitford. 

• Cie. de Nitim Deoni^n, lib. i. c. 10. 
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When we sit upon tlie edges of rocks, ri; 
ocean; when we behold its "bouniJIess surface,- 'agitated 
witli perpetual motion ; and when we listen to the music 
of its murmur, or the deep intonation* of its roar, what 
Binplitude does the mind acquire as to extent, to numbers, 
and duration ! I declare to you, my friend, that I have 
Been, and listened to these awful characters, till, my 
heart, swelling with emotion, I fiavc glanced from the 
ocean to the heavens, and from the heavens to the 
ocean, till I have felt, aa if the one reflected to tlie other, 
as its counterpart of sublimity. And Jfftgt will Colonna 
forget the ecstasy, subsiding into an agreeutle melancholy, 
with which the beautiful Juliet beheld, for the first time, 
the broad expanse of waters, opening into the Atiantic, 
from the top of a mountain, which commanded an 
almost imlimited prospect of the coasts of Devon, Somer- 
set, and Cornwall; the Isles of Holmes, Caldy, and of 
Lundy ; with the bays of Oxwich and Inon, Car- 
marthen and Ro^ly. Where, with a ^ngle glance of the 
eye, could be observed the whole line of coast, stretching 
from the point near Aberthaw, along the shores of Gla- 
morgan and Carmarthen, even to St. Gowen's, in the 
county of Pembroke. And while from east to west 
innumerable mountains, of various heights, presented 
themselves, in the northern extremity of the horizon the 
black mountains of Brecknockshire appeared to mingle 
with the clouds. After observing this prospect, till the eye, 
vot.. I. . Q 
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rather than the mLiid, wm wetiried, Cqkxma requested his 
con^Miutni to describe her aeos^tioiiB. $ I casnot defiae 
them," lihe replied, ai^er a pause, " but I feel astonish- 
■ mast and awe partaking of fear; a rapture, vhich I 
ORBiKit (^pMss ; hut which, in some measure, resembles 
what r Ibt, when I first heard an anthem chanted in 
Hereford cathedral. This sensation I <%nnot describe, , 
but It appears, as if it emanated from a mind, superior to 
my own; while a soft, pensive, stillness steals over my 
senses, and inclines me to sleep." After indulging this 
luxury for some time, the fiur enthu^st inquiredt 
whether the following lines were original ; for slie had 
never felt a poetical inclination 90 strongly as at that 
moment 

Ai fioniffii iDcli, at evening's purple timt, 

I Tiew yoo WEves msjestically rollj 
What avflil vonder, aad what dread aubUme 

Steal) oa the pennve atillneis of my loul! 

" The Unes are so good, my dear Juliet," said Colonna, 
" that I will not inquire, whether they are strictly original 
or not : I know you think they are so, and it is suffi<nent. 
He does not steal, who b unconsdous of a theft." 

III. 

With what delight did Victor Alfieri' first behold the 
Mediterranean at Genoa and lieghorn ! *' The view of 

' One of the motiTo of ApoUonius of Tyana, for travelling into the ve>tern 
parti of Europe, wai to see the ebbing and floving of the Atlantic ocesn. 
FfailoatiBt. in Vit. iv. e. 4T. Hii opnion, reUlive ta the eiuie* of the tidei, 
wit lufBelently ridiculous 1 — v. c. 8. el G. 
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The Ocean :— Origin of all Things. mi 

it,*^ said he, *^ so much excited my wonder and admira- 
tion, that I was never weary of contemplating it** With 
equal pleasure Euripides mounted the promontories of 
Greece, and beheld the surface of a stormy element 
slmnbering, as it were, beneath the teinture of a match- 
less climate. The Indian gymnosophists believed water 
to have been the primitive element; and Homer styles 
the ocean " father of all.'' 

The Chewyan Indians of North America believe, 
that tne globe was originally one great mass of water, 
with no inhabitants. A bird', however, soon appeared 
upon the waves, whose wings clapped thunder, and the 
flame of whose eye made lightning.. Upon touching the 
waters, the earth sprung up like an exhalation. When 
the earth appeared, the bird called every species of ani- 
mals out of it. They came at her word ; and this they 
beheved to have been the original creation of the world. 
Some, perhaps, would esteem this bird as bearing some 
relation to the dove, and therefore emblematical of the 
trinity. The fable of the Indians naturally reminds us 
of a passage, in Newton, where he says, that all 
beasts, birds, fishes, and insects, trees and vegetables, 
grow out of water and watery tinctures ; and that, by 
putrefaction, they return to watery substances again. 
Lister, too, imagined water to have been the original 
element; out of which all bodies, animate and inanimate, 
have emanated. 

Thales, as we have elsewhere remarked, thought the 

r 

* Dovelike sat brooding o*er the vast abyss. 
And mnd*st it pregnant. — 

MiUait. 
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same : and Moses ^ves a nmilar implication, when he 
says, that the spirit of Grod moved upon the face of the 
waters; and that ^^ out of the waters came forth the 
earth, and all living creatures.'" Philosophy denies the 
fable of the Indialns ; but it inclines to the belief, that 
the ocean is the eldest of created matter. 

Alexander sacrificed a bull to the sea ; and threw the 
golden vessels, used in the libation, into it : and eveb so 
bite as the time of Sextus Pompeius, it was customary 
to throw horses and oxen into the waves, in honour of 
Neptune. 

The Chinese represent their sea god resting on a 
magnet The Greeks clothed theirs in a robe of sea 
green, seated in the concave of a large shell, drawn by 
whales or sea^-horses, and holding a trident in his hand : — 
the three points of which denoted his power of creating 
marine animals, of raising storms, and of quelling them 
to peace. 

IV. 

Amid storms and tempests it is, that Nature assumes 
the most terrific attitudes. Those, who have beheld the 
waves^ beating along the recesses of Norway, heard the 
vast ice islands of Spitzbergen crash against each other, 
when contending winds strive for the mastery ; and those, 
who have had the power of contrasting them with the 
tempests of the Cape, where the electric fluid, bursting 
from an azure sky, foretells the monsoon, so admirably de- 
Uneated by Camoens,feelan awful sensation while reflecting 
on the length of ages, that was requisite to acquire a know- 
ledge of the watery waste. The voyages of the Phenicians 
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through the Mediterranean^ with their entrance into the 
North Atlantic; those of So1omon'*s fleet; the circum- 
navigation of Africa by order of Necho\ king of Egypt ; 
the voyage of Sataspes^ by command of Xerxes beyond 
the Capes de Yard ; and that of Scylax, from the mouth 
of the Indus into the Arabian Gulf; all pass in mental 
review before us. Then we meditate on the voyage of 
Onescritus to the Island of" Ceylon ; that of Eudoxus^ 
sailing from Egypt, through the pillars of Hercules, and 
entering the Red Sea from the Cape of Grood Hope, and 
the Island of Madagascar. Then we behold Pythias 
of Marseilles'^ discovering Iceland, and navigating the 
Baltic ; and the Arabians penetrating even to the shores 
of China. Descending to more recent times, we trace the 
discovery of the Cape de Verd by Dennis Fernandez 
(144f6) ; the Cape of Good Hope (1487) by Barthelemi 
Diaz ; America by Columbus ; Florida by Gabot (1498); 
and the Indies by Gama (1498): Brazil by Cabral 
(1500); Mexico (1518) and California (1535) by Cortez; 
New Holland by Zechaen; the Sandwich Islands by 
Cook^; and all the discoveries, in various parts of the 
ocean, by that great navigator ; as well as by Anson, La 
Pey rouse and Vancouver. Thus traversing the largest 
portion of the globe, without once committing 'our per- 
sons to the mercy of the elements : while the battles of 

' Herodot iv. 42. » Ibid. iv. 43. 

* Strabo, ii. 67, 68. Pomp. Mda. iiu 9. * Strabo, iv. 204, 

' Of the general magnitude of this subject, some idea may be formed, when 
we remark, that more than GOOO volumes have been written, since Locke com- 
posed his catalogue of Latin, Italian, Spanish, French and English writers of 
voyages and travels. 
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Salamis, Actium, St Vincent, Nile and Trafalgar, pass 
in splendid and awful review befo(% us. 

The most remarkable of aU voyages was that, undertaken 
by Diego Botelho Perreira, who, anxious to give early in- 
telligence to th^king of Portugal, that the sultan of Cambaya 
had given permission for a fortress to be erected on the 
Island of Diu, procured an Indian built row-boat, called a 
Fusta, sixteen feet six inches* long ; nine feet broad ; and 
only two feet nine inches deep : which having covered with 
a deck, he set sail with a few men from India after the 
monsoon, and proceeded to Baticala. Thence he steered 
to Melinda ; where, having taken in water and other re- 
freshments, he again put to sea, and landed at Sofala. 
From Sofala he proceeded to Cape Corrientes. Then 
steering along the Coast, which he took care never to 
Idse sight of, he passed the Cape in January 1587 : and, 
meeting with favourable winds, arrived at St. Helena ; 
where he drew his decked boat on shore; cleared her 
bottom; repaired her; and ventured upon the wide 
Atlantic. At St. Thomas' he took in wood and water; 
and coasting along the shores of Africa arrived at Lisbon 
in the month of May. 

The survivors of Barentz, who had passed an entire 
Milter in Nova Zembla, crossed 1500 miles of sea, ex- 
posed to every danger, in which the polar regions so fright>- 
fully abound. They were forty days in performing this 
voyage, " in the ice, over the ice, and through the sea." 

These two v,oyages, if executed in ancient times, and 
recorded in ancient history, would now be associated with 
ancient fable. 
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V. 

Dampier ' remarked in his various voyages, that where 
there were high shores, there were deep seas ; and where 
the shores were low, the seas were shallow. To cor- 
roborate this assertion more fully, he instances the coasts 
of Gallicia, Portugal, Norway and Newfoundland ; and 
those of Chili and Peru. The shores of all which coun- 
tries rise in rocks or mountains ; and the seas are conse- 
quently deep. Similar results are afforded by St. Helena 
and Juan Fernandez. The coasts of Panama, Cam- 
peachy, and the Bay of Honduras are low; so also 
are those of China, Siam, Bengal, Coromandel, the 
north side of Malacca, Borneo, Celebes, and Gilolo: 
those seas, therefore, are shallow. Exceptions may 
occasionally be found, perhaps, to these rules, but they 
are just, when generally applied. In the Pacific, extend- 
ing from 30^ of each side the equator, no tornadoes, 
typhous, hurricanes, or monsoons, are known. In the 
equinoctial seas great variety has been observed in the 
colours of the water ^; and those, too, when no change 
could be observed in the atmosphere; sometixbes 
varying from grey to indigo, blue, and the deepest 
scarlet. In some seas theii* relative depths have been 
found to be unfathomable by the line ; in others varying 
in a most astonishing manner. In some parts of Baffin^s 
Bay it is only 100 fathoms ; towards the shore the line 
will sink to 455. In Lancaster Sound Captain Ross 
found a depth of 674 fathoms: in Possession Bay he 

' VoL i. p. 424. 
'^ Huinboldt*u Personal Narrative. — VoL ii. p. 107. 
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found 1000 ; off Cape Cargenholm 1005 ; and off Cape 
Coutts 1050 '. Between Greenland and Spitzbergen the 
depth is unfathomable. And here we may take occasioii 
to remark^ that the frigid zone of the north is occujned by 
land, Iceland water; while that of the south is almost entirely 
covered with water and ice: — and that while the temperate 
zone of the north is chiefly occupied by land, that of the 
south is almost totally deluged with water. South of the 
tropic of Capricorn all is ice ; if we except New Holland 
and its neighbouring islands ; a small part of America ; 
and a still smaller part of Africa ; and New Shetland. 
In regard to the relative temperatures, Dr. Davy found 
the sea water of England and that of the Cape of Good 
Hope, nearly of the same specific gravity. Water, taken 
up in the English Channel, of which a part must of ne- 
cessity have been river water, was 1077 ; that under the 
hne no more than 1087. The opinion, that the sea is 
more salt at the tropics, is not found to be true. Franklin 
observed, that the water on the North American coast 
was different in and out of soundings. Subsequent ex- 
perience has confirmed the probability, that the sea becomes 
colder in all countries, the nearer it approaches the land. 
It is the same with rivers. The middle of a river, except 
where it runs in a current, is always warmer than it is 
near the banks; and the part near the bottom colder, 
than it is at the surface. Kivers "sometimes even freeze 
at the bottom, when it the top there is no appearance of 
ice. Dr. Davy^ also found, that the temperature offish 

3 17)S25 feet — Voy. of Disc, in Arctic Regions, 4to. Appendix, No. in. 
p. Ixxxv. 

9 Brother to the Kepler of chemistry. 
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exceeds that of the water, in which they live ; and that 
the temperature of the Turtle was nearly three degrees 
higher; while that of the Porpoise exceeded it even one 
hundred degrees. 

In respect to tides, it is remarkable that a current runs 
into the Mediterranean ; while another flows out of the 
Baltic : that on the shores of islands, remote from con- 
tinents, there are small tides ; that those of the East Indies 
are comparatively smaller, and not so regular, as those 
in the English Channel ; that the most irregular tides 
Dampier^ met with were those at/ronquin, and on the 
coast of New Holland : and that while in the Bay of 
Tonquin and the Bay of Fundy the tides rise highest, 
in the Baltic there are no tides at all. And here we may 
remark, that such resistance does the sea give to cannon- 
balls, that when an eighteen-pound carronade was shot 
out of Captmn HalPs ship, close upon the water, it re- 
bounded eight or ten times ^: and such is the pressure of 
water upon any condensed volume of air within, that if a 
bottle ', corked, sealed, and covered with cloth, is let down 
into the sea, to any considerable depth, it will come up 
with the cork driven into it. 

VI. 

Mankind have, from an attention to their interests, in 
most ages had a desire to attach seas to each other. Thus 
many attempts were made to connect the Indian Ocean 

* Discourse of the trade winds, stormsy tides, &c. p. 99. 
« Voy. to the Coast of Corea, 4 to. p. 33. 

3 This experiment was tried by Peron in the South Seas to the depth of 
2144 feet 
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with the Mediterranean, by forming a canal in the Isthmns 
6f Suez. Seleucus Nicator entertained the dedgn of j<Hii- 
ing the Euxine with the Caspian ; and a similar wish has 
often been expressed to cut through the Isthmus of Daiien. 
And to find a passage to Japan, China, and the whole of 
the eastern Asiatic coast, by means of the North Seas, has 
long been a favourite hope with modern governments. 

It was once believed, that the region under the Ncnrth 
Pole was one vast continent : — now it is thought to be a 
polar basin. The principal argument for this idea ariaes 
out of the communication from Adams to Daines Bar- 
rington, that Captain Guy had reached the eighty-third 
degree of latitude; and^ from the mast head of his ship had 
discovered a clear and unincumbered sea, as far as the eye 
could reach : the idea is also confirmed by the circumstance, 
generally agreed upon, thatafterhavingpassed the ice barrier 
of Spitzbergen, the sea is open ; and that the north winds 
not only produce the greatest swell, but bring more clear 
and warm weather, than from any other point of the comr 
,pass. One cause for the North Polar Sea being so httle 
determined arises out of an apprehension, formerly enter- 
tained, that if a ship should be able to reach the pole, as 
soon as it should stand there, it would fall to pieces; ^' since 
the Pole would draw out of her all the iron work." 

The ancients explored the land ; the moderns explore 
the sea: the English explore both land and sea. To 
them there is no boundary. Even the Pacific, mag- 
nificent as it is, is but a surface leading to Asia ; the 
Indian a liquid plain leading to Africa ; the Atlantic a 
waste leading to America. They enter every harbour ; 
they bathe in every river; they climb every moun- 
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tand; and penetrate every desert. The andents im-' 
proved the science of geography at the time in which 
they were making every' country a desert, by force of 
arms; and for the gratification of military purposes. 
The modems take more extensive strides ; > and from 
wiser and more liberal motives ; — ^the extension of com- 
merce. The one discovered seas by exploring the laild^; 
the other discover lands by exploring the sea. 

The possession of internal seas has rendered Europe 
the most favoured people on the globe. The Levant, 
the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, and the Baltic — the 
three first having small tides, and the latter none^, — 
resemble four large lakes. And the facility, they have 
given to the communion of ideas, manners, senti- 
ments, arts, sciences, conveniences and luxuries, has 
done that for them, which in Asia and Africa is less per- 
fectly performed by caravans ; and that, which will, one 
day, still more adequately be accomplished in America, 
by vast rivers, having innumerable tributaries flowing into 
them. 

VII. 

The Greeks and Romans had the greatest possible 
horror of dying by shipwreck. They dreaded being 
dashed against rocks ; of being devoured by fishes ; and, 
above allj of remaining unburied for a hundred years. 
Hence the terror of Eneas, when he had reason to fear, 
his fleet would be wrecked ; hence Horace' represents the 

"* Montesquieu, with his usual acuteness» has availed himself of this contrastr 
B. xxLch. 7. 

' Pinkerton. ' B. i. Od. 28. 
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spirit of Archytas addresmng itself, from the gulf of Ve- 
nice, where he had been drowned, to a mariner, earnestly 
desiring him to strew light saiid over his body, which 
lay unburied on the beach. And hence the Romans were 
accustomed, when they escaped from shipwreck, to bang 
up thdr wet clothes in the temple of Neptune, with an 
inscription, written on a tablet, commemorating their 
escape^. In case of absolute death, their friends 
raised to them a cenotaph, and called upon their names 
with a loud voice, three separate times, with great so- 
lemnity. 

The Mauritanian deities were chiefly deities of the 
sea : the Carthaginians, and indeed all the maritime pagan 
world, worshipped marine powers ; and the Romans even 
sacrificed horses and bullocks, by throwing them into 
the ocean ^. The Persians, however, had a great dread of 
the dfceaji. This feeling, continuing to increase to the 
present times, determines them from maritime commerce. 
The profession of a seaman, therefore, is looked ^pon with 
, contempt^: 'and Sadi carried his aversion so far as to ex- 
claim, " I would rather give one hundred tomauns, than 

' Od. ad Pyrrham. These were called Votiva Tabella. The Japanese 
hang up the Lilium Superbum in vessels^ as ofllerings to their sea-gods. — Vid. 
Thunberg, vol. iv. p. 119. When a poor man of Rome was saved from this 
most dreaded of all deaths, he caused a representation to be painted on a 
tablet, with which he travelled from place to place, procuring alms from the 
charity of passengers. — Vid. Juven. Sat xiv. Persons, who were initiated 
into the mysteries of the Cabiri, were supposed to be supematurally protected 
from storms and shipwrecks. 

* Aurelius Victor has a passage, confirmative of this. ** Cikm (Pompous) 
mari feliciter uteretur, Neptuni se filium confessus est, cumque bobus auratis et 
equo placavit" 

^ Morier*s second Journey, 4to. 
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pass over a single wave of the sea !^ The Persians seldom 
eat fish on account of this dislike. The Japanese % on the 
contrary, devour every thing their coasts produce : fish of 
all kinds ; sea weeds, and even sea plants. 

Thb dread, on the part of the Persians, may possibly 
have arisen out of the many shipwrecks on their coast. 
\ That they were frequent in the Straits of Bal)el Mandel 
is evident from the name, which signifies " the Gate of 
Lamentation V^ The Persians frequently apply the term 
atheist to those who go to sea. They have an invincible 
aversion to maritime pursuits^; and never sail ev^n upon 
their own rivers, lest they should defile them : but Sir 
John Chardin says, there is only one navigable river in 
all Persia. 

Several tribes on the slave-coast of Guinea* worship 
the sea as a deity : the natives of Great Benin* believe it 
to be the seat of bliss : and the Maldivians^ put a quan- 
tity of spices, flowers, perfumes, gums, and odoriferous 
woods into a boat, every year ; and leave it to sail at the 
discretion of the waves, as an ofiering sometimes to the 
god of the sea ; and at others to the spirit of the wind. 

VIII. 

When the sea rises in mountains, " Ye carry Caesar 
and his fortunes," frequently rush into the mind. Then 
is remembered Virgil's admirable description of a storm ; 

* Golownin's Nar. Capt Japan, i. p. 118. 

* Bab-al-Mandeb. — Vid. Ouseley*s Travels in various Countries in the £att» 
4to. voL i. 23. 

* Hyde. — Religion of the Persians. 

4 Bosman, p. 349. 362. Ed. 1721. 5 Ibid. p. 424. 

* Leyden on the Languages of the Indo-chinese Nations. 
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excelled only by Falconer: St Paul's shipwreck on th^ 
island of Malta ; and Telemachus, cast upon the island 
of Calypso. Then the type of Jonah ; and the Christian 
Messiah stilling the storm, and walking on the waters 
Then, by the power of association, — ^the life and paradise 
of the mind, — we remember that passage in Seneca, where 
he says, that in the progress of life, childhood, youth, 
manhood and age, follow in succession, as objects pass 
before our eyes, during a voyage. — Or we meditate on 
the truth and beauty of those similes, which compare the 
murmur and instability of the w^jves to the fickle and 
tumultuous resolutions of the people; and the 8ef)E^ 
agitated by different winds, to an army^ confused with 
various passions. 

Addison says, that the sixth book of the Paradise Lost 
is like a troubled ocean, exhibiting greatness in confusion; 
while the seventh affects the imagination, like the ocean 
in a calm. Young likens a man, in the last moments of 
life, to a ship driven out to sea; and JVlilton compares 
the hallelujahs, sung by a multitude of angels, to the 
murmuring of its waves. Sachsius says, the ocean has a 
circular motion, like that of the blood ; and that the sea 
is to rivers what the human heart is to the veins and 
arteries. While some* have esteemed the soul of the world 
an ocean ; vast and unfathomable; whence proceed angels 
and the souls of men ; all which return to it, as waters 
return to the bosom of the sea. 

> In a Javanese inscription, found on a stone in the district of Surabaya, it 
is sud) ** the king's army was thrown into confusion with a noise, like the sea 
inundating a city.*' 

* Gassendi, p. 430. 
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Milton has, in one period, described the formation of 
mountains and the ocean, — two of the noblest features of 
the globe,— in a manner it were impossible to read without 
a g^w of admiration. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent ; and their broad bare backs uprear 
Into the clouds ; their tops ascend the sky. 
So high as heaved the humid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep^ 
Capacious bed of waters. 

P. L. b. vii. 

The /ancient writers peopled the sea with nymphs, 
whom they styled Nereids. Beautiful is the passage in 
Homer, where he represents Thetis and the sea-green 
^ters weeping for the death of Fatroclus, and the con- 
sequent sorrow of his friend : the mild Nessea ; the blue 
languishing Alea; Araatheia, with her amber-coloured 
hiur ; all beating their breasts, and weeping in the silence 
of their grottos. Camoens has made an elegant use of 
these njrmphs in the first book of the Lusiad. 

IX. 

Many are the paragraphs in the sacred writings, de- 
scriptive of the ocean. In the Apocalypse, how sublime 
are those passages, where an angel is represented, stand- 
ing one foot on the sea, the other on the land, with his 
hand stretching to heaven': when, at the sound of a 
trumpet, a burning mountain falls into the sea ; a third 
part of which becomes an ocean of blood. Equally sub- 
Ume is the passage, where Saint John represents himself 

» X. 2. 5. 
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as beholding a new earth, and a new heaven, with the sea 
fading from existence*. 

Sometimes, while gazing upon the ocean, we meditate 
on the misfortune of Euripides, who lost fifty-six dramas 
by a shipwreck : and sometimes we reflect on the violent 
storm, which defeated the purposes of Justinian the 
second. This emperor, remembering that hostilities had 
been practised against him by the natives of the Bos- 
phorus, sent an army into their country for the purpose 
of destroying them* Some were slain by the sword; 
some were tlirown into the sea ; and a vast number burnt 
alive. When Justinian heard, however, that his soldiers 
had spared the children, out of regard to their tender age, 
such was the excess of his rage, that he ordered them all 
to be brought to Constantinople, that he might enjoy the 
superlative delight of seeing them all massacred. Ships 
were despatched; 73,000 children were forcibly embarked ; 
and they would all, assuredly, have perished by the sword, 
under the walls of the tyrant's palace, had not a storm 
arisen^ soon after the ships had left the various ports, 
and drowned them. When this accident was reported to 
Justinian, he broke out into the most violent expressions 
of rage, that his thirst for revenge should have been so 
imperfectly gratified I 

Sometimes we almost fancy we behold Posthumus, 
sailing from Britain and from Imogen, keeping the deck ; 

With glove, or hat, or handkerchief. 
Still waving as the fits and stirs of his mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sailed on, 
How swift his ship ! — 

Cyn^eline, i. sc. 4. 

> X3d. 1. 
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Then, in the wantonnessof our fancy, we seeOberon ^tting 

On a promontory; 
And near a mermaid on a dolphin's back ; 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breathy 
That the rude sea grows civil at her song. 

Midsummer Night^s Dream, ii. sc. 2. 

A mermaid^ is not a more extraordinary animal than a 
monkey ! Millions of animals, no doubt, exist in the 
bosom and at the bottom of the sea, which the eye of 
man has never seen; and which his imagination has 
not the power to fancy. lEven the insects of the Nile, 
would take four men of science 250 years to classify. 
Mermaids are mentioned by Pliny ^ and Alexander of 
Alexandria^ : and that they have been seen near Mozam- 
bique, Mombaza, and Melinda is certain. In the Straits 
of Bering and near the isles between the two continents 
of Asia and America, they have also occasionally been 
seen. Matolla* relates, that Francis de Pavia was one 
day invited by the Queen of Zinga to fish for them 
in the lake Aquelindo, on the western coast of Afnca. 
There he saw thirteen and caught one. It had long 
black hair, and nails upon its fingers. It refused all 
food, and lived only twenty hours. There was one, also, 
seen by several persons on the rocks of Derrygima in 
Errisbeg ; after the ebbing of jthe tide. Mr. Evans of 
Cleggan, who saw it, describes it* " as being about the size 
of a well grown child of ten years of age ; as having a 
bosom prominent as a ^rl of sixteen ; a profusion of long 
dark brown hair ; full dark eyes ; hands and arms formed 

1 Purchas*s Pilgrimes, iii. p. 575. 
* Plin. Nat. Hist. yi. ' Lib. iii. 

4 Q^art Rev. xxv. p. 145. s Galway Advertiser, Sept 1819. 

TOL. I. R 
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like the human species; with a slight web connecting tbe 
upper part of the fingers, which were frequently em* 
ployed in throwing back her flowing locks, and running 
them through her hair. Her movements,^ Mr. Evans 
continues, *' seemed principally directed by the - finny 
* extremity. For near an hour she remained in perfect 
tranquillity in view of upwards of three hundred persons; 
until a musket was levelled at her, which having flashed 
in the pan, she immediately dived; and was not after- 
wards seen.^^ A merm^d is, also, reported to have been 
seen in Hudson's voyage in latitude 76^ 7' ; another at 
Haarlem^; and the supposed hand of another was, ias 
some time, preserved in the cabinet^ belonging to the 
physic garden at Leyden. 

Nature often speaks with most miraculous organ ; and 
sometimes with force even equal to that of the Decalogue^ 
— *' If I ascend into heaven,*' says the Hebrew poet, 
** thou art there ; if I take the wingi? of the morning and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand hold me." Coast- 
ing along the rocks of Portugal the imagination listens to 
the hymn of " Adeste Fideles ;" — along those of Sicily it 
rests upon the " O Santissima" of the Sicilian mariners ; — 
along the shores of the Adriatic, the soul inhales delight 
from the poems of Petrarch and Tasso ; and when gliding 
along the waters of Palestine, we recal that awful period^ 
when the " earth was without form and void ; and when 
darkness sat upon the face of the deep^.'' 



< MissoDf vol. i. p. 24. * Misson, vol I p. 18. * Gen. L v. 2. 
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Tbe ocean,-»a solitude more solemn and awful, than 
that of mountains, forests, or deserts, — penetrates the soul 
with a spirit of devotion. Every agitation produces new 
beauty, or new wonder ; the miracles of the firmament 
are reflected in every wave ; in the unceasing restlessness 
of which we recognise the ever marching progress of time: 
and, as the waves gradually accumulate at a distance, 
seeming to collect their strength in their approach to the 
sfacnre, and fall on the beach in the form of a semicircular 
cascade, contemplation seems to have the power of pro- 
ducing ambrosial slumbers; and, silently whispering to 
the imagination, that the soul is of etherial origin and of 
eternal duration, we seem, for a moment, to be, like Enoch, 
translated to heaven. 

Justin Martyr delighted, as he informs us in his Dia^ 
logue with Trypho the Jew, to meditate on the sea-shore. 
As he was one day doing so, he was met by a venerable 
old man, who, entering into discourse with him on the 
philosophical doctrines of Plato, unfolded to him the su- 
perior excellencies of Christianity. This led to his con- 
version and subsequent martyrdom. 

Walking, one calm summer's evening, by the sea- 
shore, on the coast of Caernarvonshire, meditating on 
the deity, on nature, and on mankind, Colonna reposed 
himself on the beach, overhung by the cliflTs of Fenmaen- 
mawr : and, meditating on many of the events, which had 
given a colour to his ima^ation, and a tone to his judg- 
ment, he found, after mixing with many orders imd de- 
iscriptions of men, that the following were among the 
melancholy results of observation and experience. — That 
wisdom is obliged to be sohtary ; and that men of delicate 
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feelings, purity of mind, and refinement of humanity, arcv 
for the most part, martjnrs to events, they have no force 
'to control. — That to speak of things, as they are, and 
to relate circumstances, as they occur, is beyond the ca^ 
padty of ninety-five men out of an hundred : for most 
men blend falsehood with truth so carelessly, or so ma* 
liciously, that to separate the one from the other is more 
difficult, than to divide the tintings of Augustan marblew 
As a companion to which, we are fated to lament, how 
large a portion of mankind are credulous enough to be»- 
lieve any thing ; envious enough to wish any thing ; and 
malicious enough to say any thing. And that, in this 
awful suspense of truth, it is a luxury of the highest 
order to have an enemy of a noble mind ; and a prophecy 
of immortality itself, to be able to walk erect, during a 
long progress of adversity. For wretched, pre-eminently 
wretched, are those, who stand, poor and friendless, on 
the brink of the grave, without the golden consolation^ 
arising from a life of excellent intentions. 

Years do not always bring experience ; and youth, for 
the most part, is more the season of virtue, than man- 
hood : for, — with shame be it spoken, — for one crime which 
love commits, the desire of fame, of wealth, and of di- 
stinction, commits ninety, and an hundred, and a thou- 
.sand at the end of those. Some men speak truth with 
as worthless an intention, as others speak falsehood : and 
while some would be sincere, if it appeared to be ihdr 
interest; others would be honest, if they dared to be 
poor. Some lose the world's esteem more by their sen^ 
timents, than their actions; others more by their actions 
than their sentiments : but more than both from their 
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views being misconceived, or their motives misunderstood. 
Men fall out readily with those, with whom fortune falls 
out &st ; but divine is the allegory of Homer, where he 
describes the children of Jupiter, flying after injustice, 
and accusing her at the throne of heaven. As a recom- 
pense for this invidious cruelty of mankind, the solitude, 
which visits the cultivated mind in misfortune, is like the 
solitude of a man, who makes his pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
in the society of himself. A sweet and peaceful con- 
stancy unfolds new perceptions of beauty ; and he feels 
himself in possession of a wealth, far more intrinsic than 
all the golden tripods, that decorated the temples of Apollo 
or Jupiter Ammon : health ; imagination ; judgment ; and 
consciousness of virtue. — Blest with these. Fortune scatters 
over his regrets the veil of oblivion ; Time sheds a lustre 
over his " snowy locks ;*" Fame erects to him a monu- 
ment; Honour sketches the design; and Justice prescribes, 
and dignifies the epitaph. Retiring from life with pleasiu^t 
with gratitude, and expectation, 

In happier scenes to dwell. 



He Inds the cheerless world farewelL 

The rising and setting of the sun ; the splendour of 
Orion in a night of autumn ; and the immensity of the 
ocean, — ^far beyond the pencil of painters, or the imagery 
of poets, — awaken ideas of power, awful and magnificent 
Raised above the level of human thought, the soul ac- 
knowledges a wild and terrible grandeur; while recog- 
msing in the heavens, a 



Seat covering sea, 



Sea without shore;- 
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Chaos seems, as it were, to have yielded to order ; and 
infinity, in one solemn pcture, astonishes every faculty of 
the mind. But, — 

— Who shall tempt, with wandering feet. 
The dark un&thomed infinite abyss. 
And thsough the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his airy flight. 
Upborne with indefatigable wings, 
Orer the vast abrupt !— — - 

In the ocean we contemplate a Being, capable of mea- 
suring all its waters " in the hollow of his hand^ ;'' and 
who seems to our finite imaginations to have exercised, in 
forming it, the greatest possible exertion of omnipotence. 
Philosophy itself acknowledges, in its contemplation, all 
the fire and enthusiasm of poetry. In man, and in the 
works of man, we observe no permanent order. The 
laws of Nature, on the contrary, for ever are the same : 
operating vnih equal constancy, whether in the Scythian, 
the Atlantic, or the Indian ; the Antarctic or Pacific. 

When the waves swell with storms ; the sky darkens 
with clouds; and rocks reverberate, till echo wearies in 
repeating their sounds ; how vast is the conception of a 
power, alone capable of commanding obedience to his 
mandate :— 

** Silence, ye troubled waves ; and thou, deep, peace ;*' 
Said then th* omnific word ; — *' your discord cease." 

Hushed to repose, a calm and sedate majesty glides, as it 
were, upon the azure ; the spirit of Jehovah seems to 
*' move upon the face of the waters ;" while every wave 
recoils to the beach in murmurs, seeming to modulate an 
hymn, more sacred than the orisons of a catholic virgin. 

* Isaiah, xl 12. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Not the larger objects of landscape only have the 
power of administering to our pleasure; — earths and 
stones S their component parts, possess the $ame faculty; 
if we begin by investigating the first principles of geology, 
and finish with the conclusion, that the entire substance 
of our globe is metalline and consequently a combustible 
compound. But the subject, I am aware, is uncongenial 
to your taste ; I shall, therefore, turn to the consideration 
of those sounds, odours, and colours, which, contributing^ 
with more or less efiect, serve to increase those general 
sensations of harmony, which are received from the 
various objects and appearances of nature* 

Who has not listened, with satisfaction, to the song 
of the lark, the hum of bees, and the murmuring of 
rivulets ? Mecaenas was cured of continual watchfulness 
by the falling of water; and Pliny relqfes an anecdote of 
a Roman nobleman, who would recline upon a couch be- 
neath one of his beech trees, and be lulled to slumber by 

* In some districts of Peru* the Indians have no idea of stones. When any 
of them, thereforei voyage to Boija or Lamas, they are filled with admiration 
at the sight of them ; picking them up, and preserving them for a time, as if 
they were diamonds. 

• Vid. Peregrination of Father Sohrcvida in 1790 to the lake of Gran 
Cocama, p. 10. Present State of Peru, 1805, 4to. p. 420. 
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the falling of riun. Of a fine summer's evening, too, 
how delightful is it to pause upon the side of a hill, 
which overlooks a favourite village, and listen to the 
various sounds, which come softened by the distance. 

II. 

If some sounds in nature are beautiful, many are there, 
also, which assume the character of sublimity ; and some, 
which partake of the nature of both. Such are those gentle 
breathings of the wind, after a storm, resembling sounds 
produced from the combustion of hydrogen gas; and 
which Gray, with much felicity, compares to the voices 
of "Eolian harps ;^ admitting of agreeable interruptions, 
like the cadences, which divide one harmonic period from 
another. To such sounds Mason alludes in the following 
passage: 

Can music's voices can beauty's eye, 

Can painting's glowing hand supply 

A charm, so suited to my mind. 

As blows this hollow gust of wind ; 

As drops this little weeping rill ; 

Soft trickling down the moss grown hill? 

While through the. west, where sinks the crimson day. 

Meek twilight slowly sails, and waves her banners grey. 

Those notes, which are, at intervals, heard from ani- 
mals and birds, are equally gratifying to the soul. " The 
wild dove," says an Arabian poet ^, *' soothes me with 
her notes ; like me she has a dejected heart." 

> Serage Alwarach. 
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III. 

Of those sounds^, which partake of a sublime cha- 
racter, what can be more truly so, than the falling of 
cataracts; the rolling of thunder ; the shrieks and cries of 
marine birds ; or the roaring of the woods at midnight, 
from which, as Lucretius observes, man first taught him- 
self munc • : — the deep howHngs of the storm, occasionally 
subsiding into a general hush ; and those analogous sounds, 
with little or no definite meaning, which Ossian calls the 
" spirit of the mount^dns," and to which Virgil alludes 
in his fiflh Bucolic ^ 



-Sounds, that make 



Succeeding silence still more awful ! 



Many are the notes. 



Which in his tuneful course the wimd draws' forth 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and dashing shores. 

Wordsworth, 
* In another place he says, that man learned music^from the language of 
birds : 

At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 
Ante fuit multo, quam laevia carmina cantu 
Concelebrare homines possent, aureisque juvare. 

Lib. V. L 1379. 
The first oracle of Greece is said to have been delivered by a black female» 
who spoke the language of birds. 

' Nam neque me tantOm venientis sibilus Austri, 
Nee percussa juvant fluctu tam litora, nee quae 
Saxosas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 



Ed. V. 1. 82. 



Ilius Chenevix in his comedy of the Mantuan Revels. 

Mark when we sit alone, 

By hill or valley, forest, mead, or fount; 
Or by the rocky murmur of a stream. 
Where wild winds make neglectful harmony, 
With what retentive might our spirits bound ! 
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Those intermittent sounds, too, which are heard among 
the clefts of desolate rocks, are equally gratifying to the 
ear of those proud and elevated spirits, who derive plea- 
sure from all, that is wild, grand, and magnificent 
Nothing can be more productive of sublime emotion, 
than the roar of the ocean against the stupendous rocks 
of St. Eilda, or the perpendicular cliflFs of Penmaenmawr. . 
Sounds, heard with equal effect near the chapel of St* 
Mildred, where the rocks form themselves into immensie 
rampires; and where, in the dasWng of the waves, the 
sea appears, as if it were captivated by the music of its 
own roar. Ezekial seems to have had a transcendant 
idea of the music of waters ; " the glory of the God of 
Israel came from the east, and his voice was like the 
noise of many waters; while the earth shone with 
his glory ^.'' In his vision of the glory of God% the 
movements of the cherubim of angels are again likened 
to the sound of waters; and in the Apocalypse' there 
are several similar passages. 

IV. 

The fine semicircle, in which the chapel of St. Mildred 
is situated, appears, in some measure, to resemble the 
bay of the sea, encompassed on three sides with steep 
and gigantic rocks, called by the Swedes Odin's Hall. 

In the times of Gothic barbarism, as we are informed 
by the celebrated Swiss philosopher*, men " who were 
either sick of diseases, esteemed mortal or incurable, or 
had grown infirm with age, and were past all military 

» Ezekiel. ch. xlii. v. 2. -» Ez. ch. I v. 24. 

^ Rev. c. i. V. 15. xiv. v. 2. xix.V. 6. 
^ Originally from Sir William Temple. VidMiscellaoeai Part iu Esjay iiL 
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action^ fearing to die meanly and basely, as they esteemed 
it, in th&i beds, usually caused themselves to be brought 
to the nearest of these rocks ; whence they precipitated 
themselves^ into the sea. Hoping, by the boldness of such 
a violent death, to renew their claim to admission into the 
Hall of Odin ; which they had lost by fmling to die in 
combat, or by arms.'' 

Near the source of the Langavi^ in Chili is an 
oval cavern, penetrating through an entire mountain. 
A spectator, standing in the west, sees the sun rising 
through, even before its rays have touched the tops of 
the Andes \ In another part of Chili ^ the Mendoza 
has forced itself through an entire mountain, now called 
the bridge of the Inca: and on the Maule is an in- 
sulated mass of white marble, excavated into the form of 
an arch : which, constantly washed by the sea, is the re- 
sort of sea wolves, who make its womb resound with 
their terrific bowlings. Carpini relates, that on the 
banks of the Tartarian Seas, there is a mountain, which 
has a hole, completely perforated through its girdle. 
In summer the noise of the wind, issuing through 
this perforation, is a mild and gentle murmur ; in winter 

' Herodotus relates, ihat» in the Tauric Chersonesus> many of the temples 
of Artemis were situated on the top of high rocks; and that it was the custom 
of the priests, when any foreigners were wrecked on the coast, to throw thtm 
from the cliff into the sea, as an offering to their deity. Melpomene, c. 103. 

« Molma. Vol li p. 49. 

3 Travels in Tartary, c xxiv. There is, also, an immense aperture in one 
of the Norwegian mountains, called the Seven Sisters; through which the 
sun is frequently seen rising by sailors at sea. 

* Molina* L p. 49, 
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such vehement tempests are heard^ that few traye^^n; 
Tentiire to approach. There is, also, in New Zealand a 
rock with an imihense opening through its entire body ; 
forming a stupendous arch towards the sea. A ^milar 
perforation may be observed in a rock at Worm's Head 
near Rosilly, in the county of Glamorgan. From the 
top of the rock is seen one of the sublimest scenes in 
South Wales. Nothing can be more delightful, than 
the sea, sleeping in the Bay of Rosilly, in summer; and 
nothing more terrific, than the roaring of the winds and 
the dashing of the billows, in autumn and in winter. 

Sounds, like these, heard among the lonely recesses of 
the Highlands \ or on the shores of the Adriatic and 
Ionian Seas, have the effect of rendering the inhabitants 
peculiarly alive to the errors of superstition. Every one 
has read of the effects, which the syrens^ are reported to 

^ There is a whirlpool near the Isle of Jura, on the west coast of Scotland 
which may be heard at a great distance ; resembling the sound of a multitude 
of chariots. It is called Corybrechtan. '* On the shores of Argyleshire,*' says 
Campbell, '* I have often listened with delight to the sound of this yortex» 
which creates a fine and magnificent efiect." Notes on Gertrude, st. v. L 9. 
During the storms on Mount Bogdo *, a distant murmuring is heard as of 
many hundred voices, joining in prayer. This phenomenon is heard par^ 
ticularly during a north-east wind. The Calmucs have many fables attached 
to this mount^n in consequence; and th^ esteem it the abode of saints, who 
are continually engaged in singing spirituaji hymns. 

* Odyss. V. 30. Bryant esteems them Cuthite priestesses, residing in 
temples erected on the coast of Campania. Analysis, vol. iL p. 17. Bolliii 
appears to think that it is a mere allegory ; indicating, that there are pl^r 
sures, which seem innocent, and yet are dangerous. Vid. Belles LettreSy 
L p. 397. 

* Pallas. South Russia, ii. 182. 4to. 
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have had on the seamen^ voyaging near the Cape of 
Pelorus,* in the Island of Sicily; whose vocal charms 
no one, but Orpheus and Ulysses, was capable of with- 
standing^. Martial says, they gave a pleasing pain ; a 
tsruel pleasure ; which proved an agreeable destruction to 
travellers* Claudian insists, that they inhabited har- 
monious rocks ; and that the sailors lost all desire of 
saving their vessels ; but were wrecked without regret^ 
and expired in raptures. This fable had, doubtless, a 
topographical allusion ; for, as Sandys observes, ^* Ar- 
chippus mentions a bay, contracted by streights and 
cliffs, which, by the singing of the winds, report a die- 
lightful harmony ; alluring those, who ^led by, to ap- 
proach; upon which they were thrown against the rocks 
by the waves, and swallowed in vicdent eddies.'* 

V. 

The inhabitants of picturesque countries have always 
been remarkable for a love of the marvellous and mys- 
terious; hence superstition has long been remarked, as 
forming one of their distinguishing characteristics. There 
is scarcely a village, a grave, a fountain, or a cavern, in 
the provinces of Gascoigny and Languedoc, that the 
peasants do not people with fairies. The natives of 



» Now called Capo di Faro. Vid. Strabo, lib. v. Virg ^n. lib. v. 864^ 
^ Hence Martial calls their music, 

Blandasque mortes, gaudiumque crudele. 
The painters represented one as singing : the second as playing on the 
flute : and the third as playing on the lyre. 
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/■ 
Savoy, the Pyrenees, and the Apennines, as well as those, 

who inhabit Mount Taurus and the Caucasus, indulge 
in those superstitions, which seldom fail to infest a moun- 
tainous country. The peasants of Wales and the High- 
landers of Scotland, in the same manner, are remarkable 
for their belief in supernatural agency. 

Many of these superstitions are fine subjects for the 
painter and the poet : — subjects which acquire their in- 
terest from the ignorance of the natives, as the ancient 
aqueducts owed all their grandeur to an ignorance of their 
architects, in the elements of hydrostatics. The ima* 
^nation ddights in creating a fahciful picture of an old 
shepherd, in the pastoral cliffs of mountains, assemUing 
round his hut a group of companions, who, in breath- 
less wonder, listen to his awful relations ; amuse them- 
selves in marking the varied linings of the clouds ; or, in 
fancying, they behold deceased friends or relatives, re- 
clining on the winds, chasing airy deer from mountain to 
mountain, and from rock to rock* 

VI. 

In the retired village of Aberystwith, the inhabitants, 
suiTOundid by mountains, still retain the belief in the ex- 
istence of furies. Fairies are of Persian extraction; where 
they are called Peri ; in Arabia Ginn. They assimilate 
with the Roman nymphae ; and are equally worthy at^ 
tention with the Parcse and Veneficae. Drayton, Spenser, 
and Shakespeare, have given an interest to these ideal 
personages, and rendered them highly atti'active to poetical 
minds. In the valleys of Aberystwith, they assume a more 
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doubtful character, than is usually allotted to them. They 
are believed to show themselves at all hours ; but in the 
night oflener than in the day ; and in the morning and 
the afternoon more frequently, than at noon. Sometimes 
they are supposed to appear in companies with music; 
soft and agreeable; but in a measure so eccentric, that 
no one can measure it. They are not unfrequently, too, 
attended by a leader, larger than the rest: and, after 
moving, for a long time. 



to and fro. 



Then all at once in air dissolves the wondrous show* 

They appear to an odd number of persons, rather than 
' to an even one. Sometimes they carry human skulls with 
corps candles, placed in the eye-sockets : they are supposed 
to hear almost every word, that is said, let the distance 
be ever so great } and to take men and children in the 
night from one place to another. Sometimes they appear 
like grown men ; now like little children ; and occasionally 
in the form of sheep: sometimes gliding >^long the tops 
of the woods : at other times dancing on the summits of 
the mountains : and not unfrequently sailing among the 
clouds. These little ideal beings resemble the Ibarvse of 
ancient Rome ; and the Fatae of modem Italy : and 
the Persians ^ve them a country to live in, answering 
to our fairy-land. No one wiU think them beneath 
admiration, who remembers the Fata Mauto of Ariosto ; 
the Floiure and Leafe of Chaucer; the Gloriana of 
Spenser; Shakespeare's Midsummer's Night's Dream; 
Drayton^s Nymphidia; and Wieland^s Oberon. Mil- 
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tatk^tbo, — even the sublime Milton-rhas stooped to ce* 
lebrate 

"- Those faiiy elresy 

Vll hose midnight revels l^ a forest sid^ 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 
Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress. 

VII. 

Collins has exercised the powers of his fancy on eob- 
jects oT this sort, and has celebrated many a witch^dd 
tale and rural superstition in strains of the richest poetry. 
That descriptions of this kind, and the circumstances, 
which gave them birth, should be calculated to exalt the 
mind to sublimity, will be doubted by no one, conversant 
T^. ' in the mythology of the Celts, or in the more tremendous 

creed of Scandinavia. 

Some superstitions have a beautiful character: hence 
those little sportive deities, called genii, sylphs, pixies, and 
fairies, have ^ven birth to many elegant poems. The Hin- 
doo poets, too, have imagined a singular description of 
aerial beings. ** The inventive talents of the Greeks,'' says 
Sir William Jones S " never suggested a more charming 
allegory, than the lovely family of the Six Ragas ; each of 
whom is a genius, wedded to five Raginis, and father of 
eight httle genii, called Putras. The fancy of Shakespeare, 
and the pencil of Albano, might have been finely employed 
in giving speech and form to this assemblage of new aerial 
beings, who people the fairy-land of Indian imagination.'' 

The songs of birds, the whisperings of an autumnal 

> Essay on the Musical Modes of the Hindoos. 
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gale, and the munnuring of the rivulet, are sounds truly 
gratifying to an elegant ear: the roar of the ocean, and 
the rolling of thunder., assume deeper and sublimer cha- 
racters. What can more affect the imagination^ than to 
behold the lightnings play over the woods from the 
mountidns overlooking die Glasslyn; and to hear the 
thunder rolling above, and th6 echoes rebounding from 
one solitary winding to another? Durmg a thunder- 
st(mn, the Jews open their doors and windows ; as it is 
in a stprm, they expect the coming oF the Messiah. The 
catholics of Suabia and other districts of Germany toll 
the bells of their churches to deprecate the effects of 
lightning'; while in Senegal, there is a tribe, who sit at 
the doors of their huts, and take unwearied delight, in 
seeing '* the spirit of the worW dart along their plains 
and mountains of sand. 

VIII. 

Sometimes the grandeur of nature appears of a cha- 
racter, so transcendant, that words are inadequate to ex- 
pression ! If delight, — a sober and a sacred delight — 
accompanies every contemplation of the natural philo- 
sopher ; whether the subject, on which he meditates, be 
a plant, a mineral, a moth, a camel, a man, or a planet ; 
some scenes there are, which, awakening moral, physical, 
and clasfflcal associations, engender a language in the 
hearty which, preserving the life, the spirit, and the beauty 
of poetry, without the measure, would, were it capable of 
being elicited in sound, afford so true a character of the 

* 

* Campbell 
VOL. I. S 
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mind's divinity, that even Spinoza would adtinowledge^ 
that a)nviction had at length crowned hisi^le speculations. 
But the want of associations,, like these, makes every dbject 
mem and comparatively dull, 

Petrarch loved to listen to theBolemn music of the sea; 
and to contrast the hoarse rushing of its wintry billows 
with the gentle lavings of the summer^s wave: Bums 
prayed for a cave, where the winds and the ocean might 
drown all memory of his misfortunes, and lull him to for- 
getfulness : while nothing so much delighted the fancy c^ 
Rousseau, as to recUne upon the borders of the Lake .of 
Bienne ; where, falling into a gentle sleep, he recognised 
the sound of the waters, without permitting its murmuis 
to disturb his repose. 

Tell me, my liite, can thy fond strain 
So gently speak thy master's pain; 
So softly breathe, so humbly sigh, 

That, though my sleeping love shall know, 

Who sings, who sighs below, 
Her rosy slumbers shall not fly. 

Shendan, 



CHAPTER VL 



BiBDs possess SO highly an imitative faculty, that they 
can be taught the language of men, as well as the melodies 
of artificial music Beasts have no such power ; and yet 
they are not totally unsusceptible of musical impressions ; 
as have frequently been seen in cats, dogs^ horses, ele- 
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phahts, and rattlesnakes. Without giving credit to the 
fables of Elian, car to the fancies of Schotteus, many his- 
tories are related of the susceptibility of animals, which 
are attested by credible witnesses, and recorded by writers 
of indubitable authenticity. 

11. 

Aulas Gellius, as.well as Hafiz, and most of the eastern 
poets, esteem no landscape complete, without the presence 
of birds : and the Koran not unfrequently alludes to the 
pleasure they impart The voices of birds may be divided 
into croaking, chattering, clucking, screaming, and sing, 
ing. The note of the raven is hoarse, and disagreeable ; 
yet it may be taught to speak and to sing after the man- 
ner of men. The magpye, which has a natural chatter** 
ing, may be taught after the same manner ; also the star*^ 
ling, the primitive language of which is harsh and rather 
discordant* The cry of the owl is solemn : it calls to 
courtship : — such, too, is the object of the cuckoo ; when, 
in a style agreeable and vmellow, yet ijionotonous, it an- 
nounces the return of spring. The cooing of turtles is ex- 
ceedingly soft : the tears, they shed, endear them to our 
best affections. The plover allures the dog and its master 
from her nest. Flying from her home, she endeavours to 
decoy by her cries and waiUngs. When near her nest, 
she ceases to cry ; overcome with fear, or endeavouring 
to delude by her apparent indifiPerence. Flamingoes di- 
rect their flight by the sound T6— c5 — c8. 

As the smallest insect has the greatest strength in pro- 
portion to its ^ze, and winged insects the greatest speed 

s2 
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in flight, birds have a louder voice in reference to their 
dimensions than any other animal. The voice of the 
Brasilian anhima is exceedingly loud : that of the bittern, 
deep and solemn, is heard only in the days of its liberty ; 
in captivity it is silent :— while the cry of the cock of the- 
wood, which has been compared to an explosion, is sue- 
cee(]ed by a noise like the whetting of scythes. 

The cries of marine birds c£ a sununer's evening, on 
a bold shore and rocky coast, are pecuharly gratifying to 
the imagination. Swelling upon the breeze along the 
Highlands of Scotland, and on the rocks of North Wales^ 
the higher no^s of the gull, the tenour of the awk, and 
the bass of the cormorant, united to the murmur of the 
ocean, echoed from the rocks beneath, form one of the 
most ciurious and solemn concerts through the whole drele 
of nature. 

The Brasilian parrakeet is one of the most beautiful 
and loquacious of birds : the blue bird of the Alps not 
only sings delightfully, but whistles and speaks : the red- 
wing, silent and insipid, as it is, in our climate, sings in 
the north in a most agreeable manner : while the Orpheus 
(the mock-bird) of America has the faculty of imitating 
every sound, whether of bird, or of beast, in its neigh- 
bourhood. We are told, that it will allure the thrush, 
or any other bird, with the note of its mate ; and that 
when it comes near, it will frighten it with the scream of 
an^^le. Its natural notes are rich, soft, and various; 
and ^t unfrequently characterized by an agreeable so- 
lemnity. This bird, as well as the North American fineh, 
smgs as much by night as by day : and Captain Cook 
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says, that when he was off the coast of New Zealand he 
was charmed beyond all measure with the songs of birds, 
which sung during the whole night in the woods, that 
beautify the shores of that unfrequented island. The 
chanting thrush is said to be the only bird in the vast 
empire of China, that has any thing like song^ ; while the 
pagoda thrush is the most delightful chorister in India. 

The cardinal of America, though an aquatic, is as 
melodious as any bird in Germany or France ; while the 
polyglot of Mexico^ has the most exquisite note of any 
bird on the American continent. 

III. 

There are several delightfiil singing birds in the north 
of Europe. In Finland the Tetrao urogallus*, which is 
as large as a turkey, perches upon a tree and sings all 
the night Its song lasts a minute at a time. In Lap- 
land there is a mocking bird, called " the hundred tuner*." 
Its size is tbat of a robin ; and on the centre of its breast 
it has a yellow spot, fKnged with white, and surrounded 
with blue : but the finest sin^ng bird in that country is 
the Emberiza geniclos^. It sits on the willows growing 
on the banks of rivers. In Sweden the nightingale of 
the north is called the Motacilla trochilus ; and the mota- 



* Pennant's Faunula of Chinai vol, iii. p. 1 99. 

' " In careis quibus detinetur,** says Hernandez, " suavissime cantat; nee 
est avis ulla, animalve cujus vocem non reddat luculentissime et exquisitissime 
aemuletur.*' — De Avibus N. Hisp. c. 20. 
. Molina says the thrusb of Chili is equal to the centzontlatotle of Mexico. 

3 Aeerbi, v. i. p. 280. 4to. ^ Clarke, Scandinavia, p. 355, 4to. 

^ Acerbi, v. ii. p. 224, 5. 
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cilia suecica (the blue throated Varbler), has a beautiftil 
plumage and a tone', surpassing the nightingale of Italy 
in sweetness o£ modulation. 

What lover of music, but is charmed with the va- 
rious modulations of our English singing birds ? The 
sweetness of the throstle ; the cheerfulness of the sky- 
lark; the mellowness of the thrush, building near the 
mistletoe; the imitative talent of the bull-finch^; the 
vaned tind familiar language of the red-breast, endeared 
to US) from our childhood, by so many t^eeable asso7 
eiations ; the wood-lark,, priding herself in being fittle 
inferior to the nightingale ; and sheltering her home in 
lair-ground, under large tufts of grass, to shelter her 
fVom the cold. The vivacity of the wren, forming her 
nest with dry leaves and moss, among hedges and shrubs, 
encircled with ivy : the solemn cry of the owl ; and the 
soft note of the linnet, buildmg upon heaths with roots, 
and among thorns with moss, and subject to the disorder 
of melancholy ! Not one of these birds breathes a single 
note, that is not listened to with pleasure :— 



Happy commoners 



That haunt in woods, in meads, in flowery gardens, 
Biile the sweets, and taste the choicest fruits, 
Yet scorn to ask the lordly owner's leave. 

Rome* 

IV. 

But what bird, lute, or harp, shall we compare with 

» The bull-finch in its natural state has one sound, which, as it issues from 
the.abdomen without any visible motion of the mouth or throat, may be com- 
pared to the sounds of a ventriloqiust. 
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the notes of tlid fly-bird of America, or the nightingale 
of Europe and of Asia? The favourite bird of Sophocles 
and Tasso ; and the subject of many an Arabic and Per- 
sian allegory. Pliny ^ has described the effect of this 
bird's exquisite note, with appropriate warmth; and 
Walton, a writer of genuine feeling and simplicity, has 
celebrated it in the truest measure of applause : — ** He, 
that, at midnight, when the labourer sleeps securely, 
should hear, as I have heard, the clear air, the sweet de- 
scant, the rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling 
of her voice, might well be lifted above the earth, and 
say, ^ Lord ! what music hast thou provided for thy saints 
in heaven, when thou afibrdest bad men such music upon 
earth V 

Kircher, in his Universal Harmony^, endeavours to re- 
duce the notes of the nightingale to a musical scale. But 
no instrument can successfully imitate this bird ; though 
the human voice is capable of intonations equally sweet, 
and equally touching. Signor Guadagnij who enjoyed 
a considerable share of fame in England about the year 
1780, had tones as rich and as mellow as the nightingale. 
The effect of this singer over the mind, we are told, arose 
principally from his imitating an Eolian harp. Unlike 
other singers, who affect a swell, or Messa-de voce, he 
diminished his notes, dying in soft murmurs from the 

»Lib.x.c. 19. 
< Thtre is a passage even superior to this in Sylvester^s Du Bartas ; be- 
ginning- 
All this is nothing to the nightingale ! 

Breathing so sweetly from a breast so small. 
So many tunes ; &c. &c. &c. 
3 Lib. i. c. 14. 
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beginning to the end; and, giving his liust whispers all 
the effect of distance, they seemed to ascend, till the sound 
was totally lost in the ecstacy of hearing ; and though no 
note was heard^ the ear listened, as if it expected a 
return.— 

Music of Paradise ! which still is heard. 
When the heart listens. 

The practice of imitating birds is very common in 
Persia. Sir William Jones relates a curious circmn- 
stance, in his dissertation on the mu^cal modes of the 
Hindus : " An intelligent person," says he, " declared, 
that he had more than once been present, when a lutanist 
was playing to a large company, in a grove near Schiraz ; 
where he distinctly saw the nightingales trying to vie 
with the muacian; sometimes warbling on the trees; 
sometimes fluttering from branch to branch, as if they 
wished to approach the instrument ; and at length drop- 
ping on the ground in a kind of ecstacy, from which 
they were soon raised by a change of the mood. I once 
gave the seijeant of a marching re^ment five guineas to 
teach me the art of imitating birds ; when, to my great 
surprise, I found the nightingale more easily to be imi- 
tated, than any of our choristers, except the black-bird ^ 
Alexander was once much importuned to hear a person, 

* There is said to be an artist* now living, who has in some measure learnt 
the language of birds. Having lived in his youth in a retired part of the 
country) he knows by the note of the mother, where her nest is ; whether it 
contains any eggs; or whether they are hatched. He is sdd also to know the 
number of birds in the nesti and what their age is before he sees them. 



* Quarterly Review, xxxv 
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who was capable of imitating nightingales with nb common 
excellence: *I would do so/ replied he,. *if I could not 
enjoy the superior happiness of hearing the nightingale 
herself!''' 

Poets, in all ages, have considered this bird a melan- 
choly one : — 

Qualis populeft moerens Philomela sub umbr& 
Amissos queritur foetus, quos durUs arator 
Observans iiido implumes detraxit ; at iUa 
Flet noctem, raxnoque sedens miserable carmen 
Integrate & moestis late loca questibus implet. 

Georg, lib. iv. i.511. 

Another poet says, — 

Dulces variat Philomela querelas. 

Some one has observed, that she not only warbles 
among the branches of trees, but in those places which 
are esteemed sacred : perhaps, however, we are, by im- 
plication, to understand the poet's meaning to be, that 
she renders sacred every haunt she frequents. 

Quae virides umbras & loca sacra tenet. 

In variety of note, she does not exceed the sky-lark ; yet 
a poet has S£ud, 

— potest vocum discrimina mille, 

Mille potest varios ipsa referre sonos*' 

Of her melancholy no one has given a more delightful 
description than Milton ; 

Sweet bird, that shunn*st the noise of folly. 

Most musical, most melancholy, 

Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 

I woo to hear thy evening song. 

U Penseroio, 
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So great a favourite was the nightiDgale with this poet, 
that he never omits an opportunity of celebrating its 
|x>wers. What a sweet passage is that, where Eve^ re- 
lating her dream to Adam, fancies him to have said^ 

Why sleep*st thou. Eve? now is the pleasant time» 
The cool> the silent, save where silence yidds 
To the night^warbling bird, that now» awake, 
Tunes sweetest her love^labour'd song. 

Southey, too, has a descriptive passage equal to any in 
Vir^. It is in his peem of Roderick, the Last of the 
Goths. 

And now the nightingale) not distant far, 

Began her solitary song; and pourM 

To the cold moon a richer, stronger, strain, 

Tlian that with which the lyric lark salutes 

The new-bom day. Her deep and thrilling song 

Seem'd with its piercing melody to reach 

The soul; and in mysterious unison 

Blend with all thoughts of gentleness and love. 

So charmed was Thomson with this aerial music, that he 
would listen, hour after hour, of a fine summer's evening, 
to hear the nightingales in Richmond gardens : and Flo- 
rian was accustomed to read and to write in a library, 
which contained an aviary of singing birds. In their 
society he composed his pastorals of Estelle and Galatea. 

V. 

The nightingale, however, melancholy as she has been 
represented, is, mfact, acheerful bird. Like the Lachr3rm8e 
Christi ^ of Italy, she is sorrowful only by name. She 

^ This wine, in complete opposition to its name, has the best flavour of any 
in Italy. 
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sings by day% as Well as by night; and is, as Martial^ 
calls her, the most garrulous of singing birds. Her notes, 
strong and sonorous, wild and mellow, are, to the highest 
degree, enlivening, when heard at highest noon, and 
only pensive and melancholy, when all nature is lulled to 
repose, and our feelings are hushed to silence ; when the 
sound of woods, the chimings of cathedrals, or the rolling 
of remote waters, come, at intervals, on the ear, and pro- 
duce nearly the same emotions, as the notes of the night- 
ingale herself. It is from association, that she derives 
most of her powers of disposing the heart to melancholy 
impressions : cheerful and happy herself, she has, aided 
by the gloom and silence of night, power to elicit tears 
fi*om all, that listen to her warblings. Like the infant, 
in ^an elegant Persian poem of Sadi, she smiles and is 
happy, while all around her are silent and sad. 

Of this bird it is curious to remark, that it is scarcely 
once alluded to by Homer or by Horace ; both of whom 
embrace such a multitude of objects, and draw so copiously 

■ Rapin was the first modern classic, who remarked this: 

Omnes implevit ramos 
Noctes atque dies. 

Hort, lib. ii. 
Gawin Douglas gives the nightingale a cheerful note: 

'' To bete thare amouris of thare nychtis bale 
** The merle, the mavys, and the nychtingale, 
** With mirry notis myrthfully forth brist." 
Shakespeare, with an unusual neglect of nature, says. 
The nightingale, if she would sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than a swan. 

Mcrch. VenkCt v. sc. 1. 
a Lib. xiv. Ep. 75. 
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from, the works of nature ; and thou^ the uninterrupted 
dlence, which prevails amid the Scottish and Cambrian^ 
glens, would afford her all the serenity^ she could wish, 
she nowhere makes their rocks and valleys echo with her 
notes*. 

VI. 

. Of this bird, when it dies, the epitaph might be written, 
that is inscribed in Westminster Abbey, on the monu- 
ment of Purcel. '* He is gone to that place, where only 
his own harmony is exceeded.'' Plato, in bis picture of 
the golden age, supposes meni to have understood the 
language of beasts and birds. Thales, Melampus, and 
Tiresias are fabled to have understood this language^ 
iMelampus was a celebrated soothsayer of Argos, who 
was believed to have received this faculty from two 
serpents^ which he had preserved, and fed with milk; 
and which, as he was one day sleeping on the grass be- 

' 1 Though Wales has no real nightingale, it has a mock one, which I have 
often heard in the glens and woods of that country: the black-cap ficedule. 

^ A curious reason for preferring the modulation of birds to the music of 
instruments is given in the life of GassendL The occasional efifect of the latter 
upon the nerves is fdthfuUy described : — *^ Praehabebat porro vocibus humanis» 
instrumentisque harmonicis, musicam illam avium/* &c. 

If our music is still agreeable to us, says Gravina, it is, because it afiects the 
ear like the warblings of goldfinches and nighdngales.— Abbate Gravina della 
Tragedia, p. 70. Du Bos. Crit. Reflex, i. c. xlvi. 

' Cicero says, that the Arabians were acquainted with the language of birds; 
which they learned to distinguish in their frequent courses, and to interpret 
according to their own ideas. I do not remember the passage in Cicero ; but 
the Abbe Mariti alludes to it — Vol. ii. p. 285. 

* Sigard, in the Scandinavian mythology, is said to have acquired the same 
faculty by eating the heart and drinking the blood of a serpent. 
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neath the shade of an oak, lightly licked his ears. This 
gave to his organs the new and agreeable power of 
understanding the language of bees and birds. Phi- 
lostratus^ gives an entertaining account of the manner 
in which Apollonius of Tyana converted a young Greek 
to philosophy from a passion of teaching birds to sing 
and speak. Madame Grassini would frequently express 
a wish to have this miraculous talent. Often have I 
listened to the notes of this exquisite ** singer of Paradise!" 
She would warble with all the ease and unpremeditation 
of a bird. One day, being invited to an entert^nment, 
the company rose and drank her health with enthusiasm. 
She wished to return thanks, but speech failed her ; and 
she sat down in despair. In a moment, however, she rose 
again ; and began to sing, extempore, the feeling of grati- 
tude, which governed her. Nothing could ever be more 
enchanting! Varying the tone, the manner, and the ex- 
pression, as her feelings dictated, never did she sing with 
such pathos before. The airs, she adapted to her words, 
died with the moment; but, being equal to the most pa- 
thetic passages of Italian masters, the effect, they pro- 
duced, can never be forgotten by those, who heard them. 

VII. 

Man excels all animals in the various combination of 
the senses ; but birds have a quicker sight. Their lan- 
guage, too, next to the melody of women, is the most 
touching of all the melodies of nature. This arises not 
from the music itself, so much as from the various as- 

» In Vit. ApdL V. c. 36, 

v 
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flodations, with which it is connected/ Hence the musip 
of birds has always been delightful to the inhabitants of 
towns and cities ; and hence the charm, it has always pro^ 
duced on the ima^ation of poets ; from Homer to Virgil; 
firom Horace to Hafiz; from Tasso to Spenser; from 
Milton to the poet of the Seasons. Birds, too, seem to 
have a amilar respect for men : for it is curious to re- 
mark, that birds of exquisite song are seldom found in 
sohtudes, to which man is a stranger. 

All birds sing in the spring: they chant the prin- 
cipal part of the day, and many of them even startle the 
aience of night. Among these are the water-ousel, the 
white-throat, the reed sparrow, the owl, the woodlark 
and the nightingale. . The black-bird, the willow wren^ 
and the titlark sing so late as September ; thrushes warUe 
in October ; and the red-breast even cheers the copse and 
thicket in winter. 

Many Persian and Arabian poets hail the season of the. 
birds with strong indications of pleasure : — that season 
when " the voice of the turtle is heard in the land^." 

The swallow ! the swallow! she does with her bring 
Soft seasons, and all the delights of the spring ! 

Athcmeus ;-^Anon. 

This bird, unified with melody, is, from its activity, one 
of the most wonderful of birds. Sweeping with the ra- 
pidity of an eagle, it flies a mile in a minute ; and is sup- 
posed to fly eight times the drcuit of the globe in the 
course of a year. 

Sitting beneath our nadve porticoes, we have little 

1 Cant.ii. 12. 
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knowledge of the pleasure, that the snght of a nierfe 
bird nught give Us in a foreign country. Adanson 
beheld the swallows of Senegal with the Uveliest in* 
terest ; Humboldt the mocking bird of Mexico ; Raleigh 
the nightingale of Virginia; Addison the canaries of 
the Tyrol; Haller the Alpine thrush; Klopstock the 
mavises and black<*birds of Switzerland ; Bruce the sky- 
lark in Abyssinia; Vaillant the honey-bird of the Cape; 
and our friend, Friscus, the red-bird^ of the Mississippi; 
warbling, throughout the summer, while resting from its 
labour of hoarding maize for its winter support. 

Associations indeed meet us at every step. See we but 
a sohtary wood-pigeon ? — ^A passage, worthy the pen of 
Simonides, embellishes the bird, and endears it to hu- 
manity. 

I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood- pigeons breed : 
But let me that plunder forbear ; 

She would say, 'twas a barbarous deed. 
" For he ne'er can be true," she averr'd, 

** Who can rob a poor tnrd of its young!'* 
And I loved her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue*. 

VIII. 

The American mock-bird has more various notes than 
any other bird. Capable of every modulation, in his 
imitadons he is minute in measure and accent : but in 
force and sweetness of expression far superior to his 
ori^nals. He will scream like an eagle ; whistle for a 
dog; bark; mew; crow; cluck; squeak; and scream 
Uke a swallow. But his natural notes are far more de- 

/ ^JpM»g«*j|JL ^/^ Shenstone. 
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lightful than his assumed ones. They resemble, in no 
slight degree, those of the nightingale ; but are of greater 
compass and volume. In India there is a black bird, 
called the kokila, which sings in the nights of spring ; 
and tike the cuckoo lays its eggs in another bird''s nest 
Its notes are rich, various, and harmonious ; louder than 
the nightingale, and almost as delicate. The English, 
French, and German nightingales, however delightful in 
melody and association, are not so numerous as Italian 
ones. On the banks of the Amo, the Mi^cio, and dT the 
Lake of Como, they are exceedingly numerous. By day 
and by night they are continually breathing forth their 
songs ; and not a peasant but has the satisfaction of b^ng 
lulled to sleep by their warbling cadences, every evening 
in spring. 

Conrad of Wurzburg, afler complaining, that poetry 
procures nothing but honour to the poet, exclaims, " But 
my tongue shall not be silent; and since the art itself 
will reward me, I will continue my song hke the nightin- 
gale. That ^ bird sings for herself. Screened by the 
woods, her notes pacify her cares ; nor does she consider 
whether strangers are listening or no^.*' 



* Carew has a curious and fascinating conceit : — 

Ask me no more, whither does haste 
The nightingale; when May is past. 
For in jour sweet, dividing, throat 

I 

She winters, and keeps warm her note. 
D'Auvergne, one of the best of the ancient Troubadours, has an elegant little 
poan, in which he introduces a nightingale, bearing a love epistle to the 
' beautiful Clarette, daughter of therliord de Berre. It is preserved in Sainte 
Pelagie's History of the Troubadours. 
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The nightingale has little beauty of colour, but great 
symmetry of shape : and has, Uke all odier birds, a direct 
passage from one ear to the other. The sky-lark of 
Abyssinia has the same note with those of France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland; but the nightingales of England 
have not the continued warble of those of Italy ; nor 
have either of them so exquisite a note as those of Persia 
and Arabia Felix. In Greece, too, they have so beautiful 
a song, that the poets of that country were never weary 
of alluding to it: and to show their reverence for 
Orpheus, (the father of poetry) they fabled, that nightin- 
gales sung at his death with greater sweetness, than at 
any other time. 

The Greeks threw a grace over every thing : and the 
nightingale could add interest to every scene. What an 
affecting passage there is in iEschylus ! 

Chorus. This is the phrenzy of a mind possessed 
With wildest ravings. Thy own woes thou wail'st 
In mournful melody ; like the sweet bird, 
That darkling poura her never ceasing plafnt 

Catiandra, Ah me! the fortune of the nightingale 

Is to be envied. On her light-pois'd plumes 

She wings at will her easy way : nor knows 

* 
The anguish of a tear : whilst o*er my head 

Th' impending iword threatens the fatal wound. 

Agamemnon ; — JEschyUu I'^Potter, 

With what interest, too, does the imagination rest 
upon the spot, whither OSdipus is led by his affectionate 
daughter ; when, blind and an exile, he wanders into a 
plain, of which neither himself, nor his daughter, know 

VOL. I. T 
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even so much as the name. The passage cpccurs in 
Sophocles. 

(Edipus. Tell me, thou daughter of a blind old man. 

To what land we are come? 

Who with a slender pittance will relieve, 
£*en for a day, the wandering (Edipus? 
I ask indeed but little^ and receive 
Less than that little. Yet for me e'en that 
Suffices. My afflictions, the long course 
Of years so pass'd, and fortitude of soul. 
Teach me to bear my ills with cheerfulness. 

Antigone, My father ! 
Tow'rs, the strong bulwarics of some city, rise 
In distant view. This place, if I judge right, 
Is sacred ; flourishing with laurels, vines, 
And olives dose enwoven : in the midst 
Thick fluttering nightingales thdr sweet notes tuni* 
Rest, therefore, seated on this unhewn stone. 



CHAPTER VII. 

From the music of bu*ds, let us turn to those lulling 
murmurs and sounds, heard, during a fine evening in 
summer, from the hum of insects, the distant tinkUng of 
sheep-bells, or the wild music of the shepherd's pipe. 
Should you, at any time, be sated with these agreeable 
sounds, turn to the dingle and the glen, and tisten to their 
echoes. If you are distant frcMn those at Llyn-y-coe,— ^ 
a lake, surrounded by perpendicular cliffs, resembling 
the crater of a volcano, near Cader Idris ; — ^if you chance 
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not to be near the cavern S under the towers of Pem- 
broke, there is scarcely a valley, that will not answer to 
your call. 

So Angular and agreeable are the mysterious sounds 
of an echo, that it is no subject for wonder, that the an- 
cients, who embellished every thing, should have touched 
that fascinating nymph with the wand of allegory. Echo, 
says the poet, was the daughter of the air and the earth. 



L 



She was one of the attendants of Juno ; but having dis- L 
pleased her haughty and imperious mistress, she was de^ 
prived of language, and the power of giving' a response 
alone remained to her. Roving, afterwards, among the 
woods and rivulets^ she beheld Narcissus, and loved him. 
Some of the poets relate the story in a different manner; 
and even change the character oi sex. Hylas, says 
Theocritus, one day, going for water to quench the 
thirst of Hercules, at the moment he was filling his vase, 
the Naiads, who beheld him from the opposite bank, 
bore him away. Hercules wandered about the hills and 
forests in quest of him ; and made each rock and valley 
echo with his name^ The N^ads, feanng that Hercules 
would discover him in thdr fountain, changed him into 
an echo. 

The poets, as well as the mytholo^sts, have made a 
charming use of this mysterious nymph :— for, in spite 4if 
Theocritus, I am unwilling to believe, that Echo CDuld be 
masculine* Bion, in his poem on the death of Adonis, 
introduces her in a passage, which has been imitated by 

' Remarkable for its echo, and called the Wogan. 

• Vid. ApolloniuB, Lib. ifi. Virg. EcL vi. The passage In Virgil is imitated 
and amplified by Camoens* Lusiad. B.iii. '" 

T S 
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Camoens. Moschus, tpo^ in his Idyl on the death of his 
friend, beautifully observes, that Echo, on the death of 
Bion, roved among the rocks, still listening as it were, to 
catgh the last murmuring of his notes; and, since she 
listened in vain, became melancholy and silent, 

II. 

Echoes reside, for the most part, in ruined abbeys, in 
caverns, and in grottos ; they reverberate among moun- 
tains ' and icebergs^; in the areas of antique halls; in the 
windings of long passages; and in the melancholy aisles 
of arched cathedrals. .There is an ancient portico, near 
the temple of Clymenos, in the district of Cthonia, which 
repeats three times ; on which account it is called ^^ the 
echo." At Woodstock there was one, which returned 
seventeen syllables during the day, and twenty in the 



1 Mount Pilate» in Switzerland, affords a singular phenomenon. *' At the 
elevation of five thousand feet,** says Archdeacon Coze, " and in the most 
perpendicular part of the i^ountain, is observed in the middle of a cayem, 
hollowed in a black rock, a colossal statue of white stone. It is the figure of 
a man in drapery, leaning on a pedestal with one 1^ crossed over the other ; 
and so regularly formed, that it cannot be a Ltuut Natures; and yet it i» ab- 
solutely inaccessible. This statue is called ** Dominic** by the peasants^ who 
frequently accost it from the only place, in which it is to be seen, and when 
their voices are echoed from the cavern, they say, in the simplicity of their 
hearts, ** Dominic has answered us." Coxe's Travels in Switzerland, Vol. i. 
p. 261. There is a similar figure among the mountains of lapto, in the king- 
dom of Hungary ; formed by petrified water. 

^ From the top of icebergs, in the Arctic Seas, sounds are re-echoed in a 
curious manner. When the ice is porous, or brittley any strong ^bration in 
the air will shiver the floating masses into fragments; producing reports^ 
which may be heard several leagues. Vid. Saabye*s Journal kept in Green- 
land in 1770 and 1778. 
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night In the sepulchre of Metella, the wife of Crassus, 
an echo repeated five different times in five different keys; 
and Barthius relates, that on the banks of the Naha, be- 
tween Bingen and Coblentz, an echo recited seventeen 
times. He, who spoke or sung, could scarcely be heard ; 
and yet the responses were loud and distinct, clear 
and various : sometimes appearing to approach ; at other 
times to come from a great distance: — much after the 
manner of an Eolian harp. Near the castle of Lorn, in 
the county of Argyle, is a ruined chapel: opposite to 
which is a precipice ; in the recess of which if a person 
calls, or speaks a sentence, an echo repeats it to the one, 
who stands near the cemetery of the chapel, t;learly and 
unbrokenly. In the cemetery of the Abercorn family, 
too, at Paisley, in the county of Renfrew, there is an 
echo exceedingly beautiful and romantic. When the 
door of the chapel is closed with any degree of violence, 
the reverberations mre equal to the isounds of thunder* 
Breathe a single note in music, and the tone ascends 
gradually, with a multitude of echoes, till it dies in soft 
and most bewitching murmurs. If the effect of one in* 
strument is delightful, that of several in concert is capti- 
vating ;^t excites the most tumultuous and rapturous 
sensations ! In this chapel, lulled by etherial echoes, 
sleeps Margery, the daughter of Bruce, the wife of 
Wallace, and mother of Robert king of Scotland. 

III. 

Near the Cape of Good Hope is a rock, called *^ the 
Honey Rock V which has an echo, that repeats several 

* Thimbergi vol. ii. p. 172. 
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syllables sucoesuvel^ :— and in a tower, belonging to 
Mods. Dourcoop at Batavia, is another, which in Thun- 
berg's^ time echoed nine syllables. A ungular echo is also 
heard in a grotto, near Castle Comber, in Ireland. No 
reverberation is observed, till the listener is within fiAeeai 
or sixteen feet of the extremity of the j^tto : at whidi 
place a delightful echo enchants the ear. Does there 
exist any one, who has not heard of the Eaglet's Nest^ 
near Mulcross Abbey, on the banks of the lake of Kil* 
lamey ? This celebrated rock sends forth the most fiifi-; 
cinating repercussions. Sound a French or bugle horn,—' 
echoes, equal to an hundred instruments, answer to the 
call. Report a single cannon, — the loudest thunders re- 
verberate from the rock, and die^ in endless peals, along 
the distant mountains. 

Echoes multiphed every sound in the Grotto of 
Delphi; and increased the veneration, which prompted 
thousands to visit the temple of Apollo ; the splendour 
of which, in marble and in statues of gold and silver, was 
for many ages unequalled in Greece^ 

In Norway; upon the lake Ontario; and in many of 
the West Indian Islands, the echoes are enchanfciiig; 
while among the Grisons there reigtis an eternal silence. 
Clothed in a winding sheet, not an echo repeats the fidl 
of a torrent, or the ruin of an avalanche ! 

In the Baptistery of St. Giovanne del Battesimo was an 
echo, that repeated a note of music six times ; Lucretius^ 

' Thuoberg, VoL iv. p. 164. On the lake of Keswick a pistol is reported 
thirty times; and a quarter of a minute frequently elapses between each report. 
* Sex etiam septem loca vidi reddere voces 
Unam cum jaceres. Lib. iv. 
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otketitioiifluoiie, that repeated seven notes; and the author 
of Tlrait^ de rOjanion relates, that there is an echo, be- 
tween Cboflans and Charenton, which repeats ten times. 
A few miles from Narbonne the traveller is led by his 
guide to a bridge, beneath which is heard an echo, which 
xq^ts twelve times; and Misson^ mentions one in a' 
tower^ below Lausanne, on the borders of the lake of 
Greneva, which repeated twelve syllables^ also. Pliny ^ 
rdkUies, that the seven turrets of Cyzicum redoubled the 
voice several times, after the manner of echoes, and that 
a gallery at Olympia, dedicated to the seven hberal arts, 
afforded seven repercussions. Justin^ also notices an 
edio on Olympus, which still remains^, that reverberated 
several times ; and, as it approached, the rocks increased 
like volumes of approaching thunder* 

There is an echo also belonging to the Marquis of Timo- 
oelta, near Milan, which repeats the last syllable fifty-six 
times : — Misson^ says an hundred. It is described by Kir- 
cher and Bartholin^* In the garden of the Thuilleries there 
was an artificial one, which repeated a whole verse without 
the loss of a syllable: and the Mausoleum of Cecilia, 
daughter of Metellus^, is said to have repeated an entire 
verse of hexameter* But among the hermitages of 

1 MissoDi VoL i. p. 576. 

• . Ripaeque Lacusque 

Responsant circa ; gemitu Nemus omne remugH. 
9 Nat. Hist 36. c. 15. Flut also, de Garrulit 

* '< Hominum clamor, et si quando accedit tubarum sonus, personantibus, 
et reapondentibus inter se rupibus, multiplex audiri, et amplior quam editur 
reioDare solet*' Lib. z»v. c 6. 

» Dodwell's Tour in Greece, Vol. i. « Misson, ii. p. 359. 

* Also Bramsen, Vol. ii* p» 292. * Capo di Bovi. 
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« 

MoDtserrat, particularly near that of Santissima Trini- 
dad, the rocks produce so many echoes, that the Inrds 
are said to warble in answer to their own reverberations. 

IV. 

Ossian calls Echo ^^ the son of the rock*^ The High- 
landers believed, and do so to the present day, that the 
repercussions of a rock were made by a spirit residing in 
its bosom ^. Nothing can be more beautiful than Ossian's 
address to the echo, in his poem of the batde of Lora. 
The allusion to his own misfortune is highly natural and 
affecting. ^^ Son of the distant land, who dwellest in the 
secret cell ! do I hear the sound of the wind; or is it the 
voice of songs ? But I heard a tuneful voice. Dost thou 
praise the chiefs of thy land ; or the spirits of the wind? 
But, lomely dweller of rocks ! look thou on that heathy 
plain. Thou seest green tombs, with their rank whistling 
grass; with their stones of mossy heads. Thou seest 
them, son of the rock, but Ossian's eyes have fidled !*' 

The Syrians styled Echo " the daughter of voice^;" 
Euripides " the child of the mountains ;" Lucretius, wlio 
beautifully describes the scenes where Echo loves to dwell*, 
calls her ^^ the image of speech ;^ Shakespeare << the bab- 
bling gossip of the air ;" and Milton promises her, that 
she shall give ^^ resounding grace to all Heaven'^s har- 
monies.'' 

^ Hence they called itMactalla^ ** The son who dwells in the rock !'*— Songs 

of Selma, — Alpin in Notis. 

Camillus introduced a new god, which he called ** Aius lA)CUtu8." 

In France the peasants believed, that echoes proceeded from the spirits of 

persons deceased. — Vid. Montaigne, b. i* ch« xii. ^^ 

> MiUon also, b. ix. L 653. ' Lib. iv. 576. 
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There is something in an echo, as before observed, 
which seldom fails to produce agreeable sensations. With 
what delight have I listened to repercussions near the lake 
of Bala $ on the banks of the Dee ; beneath tlie rocks of 
the Avon; among the precipices of Nant Frangon; 
and near the ivied arches of Tintem Abbey ! But no 
echoes are more agreeable to my ima^nation, than thos^ 
which I have heard along the sea-shore; when, in the 
distance, the waves, dashing against hollow rocks, the 
sound has been wafted from nook to nook, and firom 
cavern to cavern, till the consonances have died upon the 
ear with the tide; and been succeeded by those soft, lulling 
murmurs, which are so tranquil in their character, and so 
soothing to the soul; In those moments frequently have 
I recalled the fables of the mytholog^sts, the imitations 
of musicians, and, amid the songs of the poets, a simile 
of Tasso ^ and an epigram of Ausonius. 

Vane, quid a£fectas faciem mihi ponere, pictor? 

Aeris et linguae sum filia : 

Et, si vis similem pingere, pinge sonum. 

Ausonhu, 



V. 

Something analogous to this. Lord Byron has em* 
bodied in his poem of Manfred; where, hearing a 



1 La Fama ch' invaghisce a un doke sumo 
Gli supeibi mortali, &c &e* 

Gier. lih c m, st 63* 
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fitcpherd's {upe at a distance, that gkxmiy spirit ex- 
daims-r^— 

• 

My soul would drink the echoo8.»0h that I were 
. The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment,— bom and ^ing 
( With the blest tone^ that made me ! 

Voillant relates, that the Nimiguas of South Africa 
play upon an instrum^t resembling a flute, in sudi a 
manner, as to produce melodious echoes^. This, he says, 
is occasioned by the mundan's shifUng the instrument 
from his mouth to his nostrils; when, continuing to blow 
a^ before, the wind, that issues from the nostril, resembles 
an echo so eacaotly, that every one, who listens, is sur- 
prised and delighted*. Equally agreeable is it to observe 
those changes of the elements, which Vivaldi has imi- 
tated ip ^^ the Seasons f ^ to acknowledge rural sounds in 
the pastorals of Corelli ; and to recognise in one of Han- 
del's oratorios the rich and mellow tones of the nightin- 
gale. 

Perceiving the agreeable effects of an echo in the music 
of Nature, the poets, — ^formed by her hand and guided by 
her precepts,— -are proud to imitate her. Hence the origin 
<of rhyme; and. hence that specues of verse, among the 

' Echoes among mountains have been most delightfully imitated by an in- 
strument, invented by Holbein of Prague, which he denominates the Uranicon. 
One of the properties of this insttrument is to produce ihe most agreeable 
effects by swelling, progressively, from the pianiaiimo to the fortissimo; and 
jinidog from tUe fottis&mo to the pianissimo. 
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Greek and Roman poets, which was characterized by the 
repetition of the last syllable^. 

The echoicus has not been much practised by the En- 
glish ; though it has been successfully cultivated by the 
Spanish poets. As I am writing, Harmonica gives me an 
instance, in music, of what the Italians call ecco ; bearing, 
as a musical writer has remarked, the sense of doike; in* 
timating, that such passage should be played with all the 
softness and piano of a gentle echo. Denon^ describes 
an organ in the Benedictine convent at Catania, one of 
the pipes of which gives an echo in a manner, so aerial, 
that the ear follows its reverberations with rapture, till 
they are lost in the infinity of space. 

Reverberations were, doubtless, the'causcs of many pro- 
digies, related by the Roman historians. Rome, being built 
on several hills, must, in consequence, hare been sensible of 
many repercussions. This may, in a great measure, account 
for the extraordinary noises, that are reported to have been 
heard in the city, at particular crises; and which were con* 
sidered by that superstitious people as so many prodi^es'. 

' Fsmina dira idri nex est, et terribilis — lis. There is another spedes of 
edi^ou8» of which Miltota affofdft an eMinpl^ in the word death.— B. %. 7871 

« IVav. Sicily and Maltfl^ Sto. pb S2. 

Jl!M«irf df thte^ mentioned by.Lity, May be acckmnted for in thi^ manner; 
partieulatfly aa the si^jposition, thAt these hilht hud Echoes, is confirmed by 
Hoface»rr^Od. XK. 

Via etiam audire vocem ingekitem ex sumnn cacuminis luco. — Liv lib. i. 
e. 31. 

Templo sospitse Junonis nocte ingentem spreditum exortum. — Lib. xxxi. 
c. 12. 

Spreta vox de coelo emisi^— Lib. xxxi. c. 3^2. 

SilentiiK pvoxiRiae noetis ee sylva Ariia ingentem editam vocem.— Lih^ ii. 
c. 7.«— ^Vid. MoBtesqUien de Echo. 
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Echo ; — a Canzonet. 

(From the Italians'). 

I. 

From the grot, where Echo liefl^ 
At dawn of day fond Zephyr flies; 
And gliding on the rays of morning, 
With many a dye the clouds adorning, 
Now he soars,— and now he faUs; 
Now on gentle Echo calls ; 
WhUe from her green recess the nymph replies 

In wildest melodies. 

IL 
Every glen and mountun round 
Repeats the wild, mysterious, sound ; 
And an the scene, both £ur and near, 
Ddighted lends a listeniag ear : — 
Till, lost in eddying circles wide, 
From hill to hilly^-from ride to ride, — 
Her hovering voice in sweet progresrion dies 

In gentlest ecstasies. 



^ As this tragedy experienced the most extraordinary opporition, recorded 
in the history of the stage, I shall take the liberty of alluding to it I will 
iu]^8e the reader to have read the various pre&ces, published with that tra- 
gedy. Some time after its performa&ee I wrote to Mr. Stephen KcmUe. 
The purport of this letter was to inquire at whose suggestion, and on what 
grounds, he^ — the manager, — had presumed to perform it. 

The nature of Mr. S. Kemble's answer may be gathered from my repty. 

" Sir, 
<* I received your letter, and am concerned to find, that though you.atate that 
one of the re^ons of my tragedy's being performed arose out of your obedience 
to the public voice, yet that the main olgect of your doing so arose out of the 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Next to the solemn emotioiiy excited in the soul while 
listening to the echoes, which render musical the vast 
forests, through which the Amazon and the Mississippi 
wind their majestic courses, is the feeling, with which we 
pause to observe the effects of music^ heard among the 
aislesofGothiccathedrals'. Where the imagination, having 
the power of adding purity even to solemn and sacred 
notes, recognises the sublimity of that passage in Milton^ 
where he represents the return of the Messiah from com- 
pleting the creation. 

* Wluipering galleries are formed upon the simple principle, that a voice 
being sounded at one end of an arch will natural^ and easily roll to the other. 
The principle was known as early as the age of Dionysius of Syracuse^ who 
constructed one in a manner, so perfect, that the slightest whisper would in* 
crease to a loud discourse ; and the clapping of the hand to a sound, equal to a 
peal of thunder. It may not be irrelevant to remark, that the aqueduct of 
Claudius would convey a voice to the distance of nearly sixteen miles. 



hopeof unproving the treasury of the theatre :— at a time, too, when you mutt 
have known the injury, that would accrue to me. I am the best guardian of my 
own interests ; and I wrote to you earnestly to intreat, that you would not play 
it For I knew, and you knew, and the whole theatrical world knew, that a 
strongi active, and violent party had been marshalled against it A party, that 
no merit could conciliate ; and to ensure the malignant success of which no 
tSniM were spared, and no little money spent Even critical opinions were 
bought and paid for. * * *. The receipts of the house were laige; and my 
expense of time, effort, and money were also large. Let us divide the profits 
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The etherial music of echoes naturally recals to our 
recollection, also, Plato's idea, with respect to the harmonic 
movements of the planets ; which he terms the muse of 
the spheres ; — a harmony, resulting from the motions of 
the planets, in their relative distances and magnitudes. 
This idea is not only elegant, but, in all probability, 
equally just. For, in observing the operative effects of 
moveable bodies, we find, that the flight c^ birds and of 



of the house*. If you have no' power in this matteri I request, that you wifl 
write to the committee upon the subject You have injured me; repair the 
liyury in the best manner, you can. The committee are either honest or di^ 
honest: they must either consent or refuse. If they consent, your tune wiU 
be well employed in bringing thjem to a sense of honour and justice. If they 
refuse to make any remuneration, your name^ at least, will be exempted fitHn 
the odium, such a transaction must necessarily entail upon them ; not onfy at 
a body, but as individuals. For it must pursue them into the recesses of 
^vate life. * * ^ That oaei man should plough (to use an humble^ but 
flCspressive illustratiiHi), harrow, buy the seed^ sow it, weed it, watch it^ req»it, 
iMBd itt carry it into the bam ; thrash it, winnow it, eanry it to iii«ilM«]( then 
grind it, bolt it, knead it; and bake it ; and dien to have it forcibly Uken out of his 
own oven, and laid upon the table of five rich persons to eat, without being per* 
Bitted to taste a morsel of it himself, is, I think, an injury not to be tolerated 
in a chriatian land I 

"All the persons, of whom I complain, drink claret and burgundy. Water 
is enough for me. I despise the puerile luxuries of life. But, I con- 
fess, I like salt with my bread, and sufficient clothing to save me from the 
weather." ♦ • • 



To this letter Mr. S. Kemble replied, that if he had injured me, he was ex< 
tremdy sorry; but that he had no authority himself, and no influence with the 



• My application to the committee, in the first instance, was merely for my 
expanses ; which, in the plenitude of their wisdom, they thought proper to re- 
fuse; and that» too, with no small share of insolence. 
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i^ 
insects, the rushing of waters, indeed every object, libat 

moves, produce some vibrative sound. Observing these^ 
effects, Ai^hytas, Pytht^goras, and Plato ^, conceived it td 
be impossible, that bodies so lai^, and revolving in « 
orbit BO extensive, as the planets, should move their ^ant 
courses without some senrible repercussions. So that the 
heavens might be said to modulate with that true har- 
mony, to which the deities themselves might be delighted 

^ Also Philo Judaeusi St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Isidore. Against, 
this idea; Stirensus; St Epiphanius, and St. Basil. In Job it is written, 
*' when the morning stars sang together.** — Ch. xxxviii." 



committee. I then wrote to Colonel Douglas of York-place, Baker-street ; 
and to Mr. Richard Wilson of Lincoln's Inn Fields. Mr. Moore (member 
for Coventry) was, I knew, ready to do me justice^ at all times ; I therefore 
did not write again to him ; because he could do nothing of himself. Nor did I 
write to Alderman Cox, nor to Mr. Iremonger. The former I knew to be the 
friend of the adversary; and the latter I bad not the honour to know. But 
the secretary of the committee (under the immediate sanction of Colond 
Douglas) replied, that no remuneration could be allowed, on the plea, (***!) 
that my tragedy, notwithstanding all that had past, was — public property ! 

I should not have stooped to mention these illustrious personages ;. but it is 
right they should be remembered; — not for their own importance; — but for the 
general interests of dramatic literature. 

The following letter from one of the most elegant critics of the age atoned, 
in no small degree, for the injuries, I had sustained. I should take pride in 
aUuding to a critic of such eminence, and a physician of so much science and 
bmnanity, but I am, of course, unwilling to make him a party in the suii 



".I beg you to receive my best acknowledgments for your d/^ant and 
interesting volume, including * The Fall of the Leaf a^d other Poems,* and 
* The Italians.* I some years ago experienced very peculiar gratification 
from reading your * Philosophy of Nature;' a work abounding with the ntost 
deligtitful descriptions of scenery, with indisputable proofs of a pure and highly 



\ 



^*'':»' 
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to listen. A harmony, as Maximus Tyrius has observed, 
too transcendent for the imbecility of man ; and the ex- 
cellence of which etherial beings are alone capable of 
appredating. How beautifully does Shakespeare allude 
to this poetical thought, where Lorenzo leads Jessica 
into the grove, and, after desiring Stephano to order 



cultivited taste; aod with the expresdon of feelings which, (clothed as they are 
in language of great energy and beauty), make an irresistible appeal to the best 
and noblest faculties of our common nature. 

" It was, therefor^ with no trifling anticipation of enjoyment, that I sate down 
to the perusal of your poems and your drama ; and I can, with perfect sincerity, 
assure you, that I have not been disappointed. Of the poetical collection, the 
first and last pieces have great and singular merit; more especially the ' Hymn, 
to the Moon,* which is rich, and curiously happy, in the selection of its 
imagery; and, whilst it glows with enthusiasm, breathes, at the same tiipe, in 
every line, a soothing and delicious melancholy. It is, indeed, a most lovdly 
production ; and alike calculated to touch the heart, and warm the imagination. 

*' There cannot, in my opinion, be a doubt, that had your tragedy not en- 
ooantered the most illiberal and envenomed opposition, of which there is any 
record in the annals of dramatic literature, it must have succeeded to the full 
extent of your wishes. There is a romantic interest about it, and a novelw in 
several of its characters, powerfully adapted to arrest and fix attention. The 
mental aberrations in t)ie character of Albanio, forming a species of hallucina- 
tion, the result of an excess of sensibility, appear to me well and correctly 
drawn; and are finely relieved by the pathetic scenes, which occur between Fon- 
tano and his fascinating page. Scipio is, in fact, throughout, a creation of un- 
common beauty and eflect; and, together with the sublime and masterly cha- 
racter of Albanio, should have rendered the * Italians* as great a favourite on 
the stage, as it is likely to prove in the closet. 

*' I have only to hope that the unparalleled persecution, which you have un- 
dergone, will not deter you from future efibrts in the same department ; and 
believe me. Sir, with great esteem, and many thanks for the reiterated pleasure^ 
which I have derived from the study of your writings, 

** Yours most^ruly,** Ac. 
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music to be brought into the garden, accosts her after the 
following manner : — 

* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank ( 

Here wiU we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears. — Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica; look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold*st, 
But in his motion, like an angel, sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 
Merchant of Fentcf, act v. s. l^^^Vid, also MUtoj^t Arcades, v. 61. 

This idea is, in some measure, sanctioned by the Hebrew 
writings : — " the stars move in their course rejoicing,'' 
and other analogous expressions, seem to allude to the 
probable harmony of the planets. Servius says, that the 
idea originated with Orpheus ; 'and that the followers of 
Pythagoras asserted, that their master was the only human 
being, ever permitted to hear it. There is a passage in 
Euripides, where, referring to this aerial music, he bursts 
out ; *' Thee I invoke, thou self-created Being, who gave 
birth to Nature, and whom light and darkness, and the 
whole train of globes and planets, encircle with eternal 
music.'' 

Fontenelle remarks,, that it was believed, in ancient 
times, that the moon was a place of residence for 
the good men of this earth, whose principal happiness 
consisted in listening to the music of the spheres. The 
universe, indeed, may be considered as being com- 
pounded of a multitude of bodies, which we may call 
notes : and, as harmony necessarily implies contrast, this 
tw)rld may, not improbably, be one of the discords. 

VOL. T. u 
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III. 

To the astronomer how exquisite were the time, when, 
wrapt in all the enjoyment of meditation, he beholds the 
path of the galaxy; calculates the movements of the 
planets, as the sun marshals their seasons ; sees the eclipses 
of the satellites ; witnesses the splendour of Mercury and 
Venus ; the crimson aspect of Mars ; and the diminutive 
orbs of the Asteroids. Standing, in imagination, on the 
convex of Jupiter, the earth appears a globule of alver ; 
while the Herschell wheels its stupendous course, almost 
to the apparent limit of the solar sphere. Drinking, as it 
were, the dews of every orbit, — ^in imagination, he listens 
to the seraphic notes of the planetary gamut ; hears them 
pass the frontiers of the solar influence ; penetrating the 
unlimited regions of space ; rolling from one system to an- 
other ; each mingling its harmony with theirs ; and shed- 
ding volumes of sound, more rich and more delightful to 
the heart, than the powers of language can convey ; than 
the imagination can picture, or the judgment understand. 
And far more rich and more delightful to the senses, than 
perfumes, wafted over an Arabian sea'; when spring has 
renewed the year ; and the moon is rising, ** in clouded 
majesty," over the last remnants of day. 

* The simile in Milton, to which this alludes, isfrom Massinger:— 'Act Bi. 
sc. L 
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CHAPTER I. 

* 

Ih many parts of America, explosions are heard sancmg 
mountains, for which no one has been able satisfactorily 
to account; though it is probable, they* proceed from 
internal volcanoes. Sometimes a single stroke is heard ; 
at other times five or six in succession; sounding like 
volumes of thunder. Lewis observed them in his pro- 
gress to the source of the Missouri river ; Techo speaka 
of them in the province of Guayra in Brazil ; Vasconcellos 
beard them in the Serra de Piratininga ; Acuna alludes 
to them in his account of Teixira's voyage down the 
Orellana ; and Humboldt says, they are frequently heard 
in those districts of Mexico, which abound in coals. At 
Haddam in Connecticut too, similar sounds are heard, 
accompanied by concussions of the earths These ex- 
plosions have an awful effect upon the minds of those, 
that hear them ; for to the effect, which loud sounds ge^ 
nerally produce, they have the still more sublime one, 

> Burckhardt mentions loud explosions, as being frequently heard by the 
Arabs from the mountain of Om Shommar in the deserts of Sinai. Upon 
searching it, however, he could find no traces of a volcano. In Chili * noises 
are frequently heard, indicating subterraneous waters or winds. 



* Molinai vol. i. p. 26. 

v2 
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arising from the mystery, in which their causes are en- 
veloped. 

High winds, tornadoes, and thunder-storms^, are pe- 
culiarly impressive to men of proud imag^natiotis. In 
the Greek mythology Jupiter was esteemed the deity of 
clouds, lightning, thunder, and of tempests. Many 
are the passages in the poets, in which these phenomena 
are described in adequate terms of admiration. What a 
fine effect is produced in the Iliad, where thunder stnkes 
awe into the hearts of Nestor and Diomed, and unmans 
their companions ! And when the chiefs are engaged m 
carousals. 

Humbled they stood :— -pale horror sdzed them all ; 
While the deep thunder shook the aerial hall*. 

In the Hebrew writings', also, the Deity is frequently re- 
presented, as employing tempests against the enemies of 
the Jews. Tasso has not neglected to imitate' these fine 
examples. Milton has improved upon them : and Ossian 
has almost surpassed both Tasso and Milton themselves. 

1 Lui-shin, the Chinese god of thunder, has the wings, beak, and talons of 
an eagle. The ancient Gauls and Sc3rthians'*^ worshipped thunder under the 
name of Taranis ; and the druidesses, who pretended to be able to transform 
themselves and others into animals, to cure all manner of diseases, and io 
know future events, afiected, also, to have the power of raising and quelling f 
storms. The Laplanders | once adored thunder under the name of Hora- 
galles. 

' Book vii. The Tartars believe, that whatever is struck by lightning is im- 
pure ; having been visited by divine displeasure. — Marco Polo, ii. c. xxi. The 
Chinese are exceedingly fearful of lightning. — Staunton, vol. ii. 305. 

3 Sam. i. c. 7. Psalm xviii. 

* Lucan Phars. lib i. v. 446. f Pomp. Mela. lib. iii. 

\ Acerbi, vol. ii. p. 296. 4to. 
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II. 

The stornis of Europe, sublime as they arc, have 
nothuig, with which they can compare with those of Africa, 
Asia, and America. The mountains of Kondokoo', near 
the Gambia, are cultivated to their summits ; villages are 
erected in romantic glens between them ; and the inha- 
bitants listen, with solemn yet not undelighted awe, from 
their tremendous precipices, as the thunder rolls, in 
lengthening volumes, from one narrow defile to another. 
The description of Virgil sinks into insignificance : 

Ipse pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusea 
Fulmina molitur dextra : quo maxima motu corda 
Terra tremit, fugere ferae : et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis stravit pavor. 

GecTg, i. V. 528. 

The fear in this passage, so faithfully described, is far 
less impressive, than the pleasing awe, which aiFects the 
natives of the Gambia. Lucretius, however, has a pre- 
eminent passage ; in which, alluding to the fear of the 
superstitious, he increases the natural sublimity of the 
phenomenon, by marking its eiFects upon the imagination 
irf* tyrants. 



Quoi non conrepunt membra pavore. 



Fulminis horribile quum plaga, torrida tellus 
Contremit, et magnum percummt murmura coelum? 
Non populi Gentesque tremunt?— regesque superbi 
Conripiunt divum percuUi membra timore? 

DeNat. Rer.v. 1218.« 



J Vid. Park's second Journey. 
< Cbatterton has a fine description of the coming on of a storm :— 

The sun was gleaming in the midst of day, 

Dead still the air, and eke the welkin Uue, &c. &c. 
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Thunder is heard among the Andes; but lightning is 
said to be entirely unknown in Chili. At the Cape of 
Good Hope lightning is rarely seen ; and thunder still 
more rarely heard. In the deserts to the norths however, 
both the one and the other assume the most fiightAil 
characters: there being nothing to conduct the electric 
fluid to the earth. At these times the Boshieanen curse 
in the bitterest manner. 

The West Indies are subject to norths, souths^ and 
hurricanes: the East Indies to tyghons and monsoons. 
Than a monsoon few things are more sublime, in the 
whole range of Nature's phenomena. That from the 
south-west, we are told, begins in the middle of June : it 
is preceded by violent blasts of wind t lightning then ap- 
pears in the distant horizon : soon it approaches nearer, 
appearing and disappearing every instant* Thunder then 
rolls in immense volumes; and at length bursts, inxh 
a multitude of sudden and tremendous crashes. When 
the thunder ceases, rain descends, for many days. The 
sky then clears ; and the face of nature, which before had 
been fainting, as it were, with drought, assumes a reno- 
vated aspect. The rivers are full and tranquil^; the air 
is pure and delicious ; and the sky varied and embellished 
with clouds. Gentle rains then ensue ; in July they rage 
again with greater violence ; in September they gradually 
abate ; and towards its close depart, as they came, amid 
thunder and lightning and tempests of wind. 

One of the most dreadful monsoons on record is that, 
witnessed and recorded by Forbes. The British com- 
bined force lay encamped at Baroche ; and were preparing 

* Elphinstone Caubul, p. If 8. 4to. 
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to renew their march after the enemy on the next morn- 
ing. In the night, however^ the heat became oppressive; 
the sky darkened ; stillness pervaded the air ; and in a 
few minutes the clouds burst, and a deluge poured upon 
the plain, in a manner almost inconceivable. The tents 
soon gave way ; the water rose^ and 200,000 horses, oxen, 
camels, and elephants, with 100,000 human beings, were 
exposed to the visitation, in a strange country, and in 
the midst of darkness, rendered more awful and subKme 
by vivid flashes of lightning. In the morning it was dis- 
covered, that upwards of two hundred persons bad pe- 
rished. The plain was covered with the carcasses of oxen, 
camels, and horses; some half smothered withv mud and 
others in a state of positive putrefaction. Woimen were 
seen expiring with wet and fatigue ; old men contending 
for life; and parents bearing the dead bodies of their 
children. 

III. 

A flash of lightning once discovered an inexhaustible 
treasure. Near the city of Paz, in Peru, stands a moun- 
tain, which the natives call Telemani. On this moun- 
taaXL a flash of lightning discharging itself, severed a 
crag from its girdle; which, falling on the side of a 
hill, discovered such an immense quantity of gold* in its 
fragments, says UUoa, that gold, for some time, sold at 
Paz, even so low as eight pieces of eight per ounce. A 
treasure of this kind would seem to promise inexhaustible 
wealth to the proprietors of the mountain ; but the part, 
whence this crag was severed, is so entirely covered with 

^ Dioderui Sicuhn rdatesy that from an eruption of one of tke PyrtiMum 
moMttaiiM gold wm first ipacQTcred by the Spanish shepherds. 



/ 
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snow and ice, during the whole year, that the proprietors 
have never been able to derive any other benefit than 
that, which they acquired in the original instance. 

Gomorrha was destroyed by lightning'; JoVs flocks 
and shepherds^; and the whole army of Sennacherib'. 
The temple of Apollo at Daphne, too, was destroyed by 
electric power: and the town of Volscinium in Italy*. 
Romulus and iEsculapius, also, miet a similar fate: 
the last while trying experiments on the natinre of the 
electric fluid. 

In many parts of Greece, places, struck with lightning, 
were esteemed sacred. In Rome they were dedicated to 
Jupiter. During a thunder-storm the Persians go to 
prayers ; but the Indians of New Holland rush out of 
their huts and deprecate its vengeance ; and the Gentoos 
believe, that both thunder and lightning proceed firom 
an evil spirit, whose supreme delight conidsts in counter- 
acting the benevolent plans of providence. When it 
thunders, therefore, they vent the most enthusiastic 
curses against him. 

: IV. 

Thunder, lightning, rain, and winds, are frequently 
employed by the poets to illustrate their subjects. Of the 
two first a multitude of instances might be brought^. 

» Gen. xix. v. 24. « Job, i. v. 16. 

^ il Kings, ch. xix. v. 35. * Flin. ii. c. 53. 

5 A modern writer thus associates the battle of Waterloo. ** To those, who 
may think, that a more glorious age is about to rise upon the world, and Uiat 
Waterloo was the thunder-storm, which was to give the last clearing to the air, 
before which that perfect vision, it assumes a loftier character, than its mortal 
triumph. It seems to bear the features of a grand, immediate, interposition of 
superior power." — Paris in Notis. Mons. Mascarqtf, speaking of the influence 
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Of the two last the following may be esteemed sufficient ; 
since they are not eaaly to be paralleled, except in 
Milton, or Lucretius. 

** The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath." 

Merchant of Venice, iv. sc. 1. 

Belarius, speaking of Arviragus and Guiderius : 

These princely boys ! They are as gentle 
As Zephyrs, blowing below the violet ; 
And yet as rough as is the rudest wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. 

CymbeUne, iv. sc. 2. 

When lightning shoots along the sky, and thundefv 
rolls along the horizon or over the periphery of the zenith, 
the mere man of the world beholds and listens either with 
indifference or with fear : but the poet frequently recurs 
to that subUme scene in -Sschylus, where Prometheus, 
after refusing to reveal the secret, entrusted to him by 
the Fates, is released from his bonds: when lightning 
strikes the rock, thunder hovers over the scene, and the 
unfortunate victim sinks to the re^ons of Tartarus amid 
the gigantic convulsions of nature. 

Then he recurs to the storms in Lear, Macbeth, and 

of the example of Turenne upon the courage of Louis the 14th, says, « As we 
see the thunder freak out, strike, and bear down every thing, so the first fires 
of military ardour are scarce lighted in the king's heart, but they sparkle, break 
out, and strike with universal terror.'* — M. Turenne's Funeral Oration. Tliese 
two instances affiird esuunples of correct and vicious taste. 
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the l^empM; or to the pasftige in Darwin, where he de- 
scribes Love, snatching the thunderbolt from Jupter ; 
bending the triple bolt upon his knee ; while the frag- 
ments scattering on the floor, the gods retreat in awful 
trepidation ; while the immortal sire, 



Indulgent to his child, 



Bow'd his ambrosial locks, and heaven relenting smiled. 

There is a passage in Southey's poem of Madoc even 
superior to the celebrated ^^ Suave mariT of Lucretius. 

^is pleasant by the ohedrfiil hearth to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep, 
And pause at times, and fed that we are safe. 
Then listen to the perilous tale again. 
And with an eager and suspended soul 
Woo terror to delight us. 

Madoc, part iv. p. 43. 

Raphael is said to have embodied " the lightning"*' of 
the mind : and Gray characterizes the poetry of Dryden 
in a manner equally poetical. 

Behold where Dryden's less presumptuous car, 

"Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 

Two coursers of ethereal race, 

"^th necks in thunder cloth'd, and long resounding pace. 

Gray, 

It is impossible for a man of an elegant mind, living 
in Britain, not to be proud of the poetry of his native 
language! But let us turn to an affecting passage in 
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Sophocles, where the chorus, encountering a thunder- 
storm, associate its horrors with the anger of heaven. 

Chorus, Almighty Jove ! what thunders rend the lur. 
Awfully dreadful is this deepening roar, 
RollM by the hand of Jove. My hoary hairs 
Are rais'd through horror upright on my head, 
And my soul sinks within me. There again 
The rapid lightning flames along the sky. 
What terrible event doth this portend ! 
The dread of it appals me. Not in vain, 
Not unpredictive of some dreadful fate 
These thunders roll. 

(Ediput. This, O my daughter, is the fated day 
That ends my life. 

Then we listen to the awful circumstances of (Edipus' 
death. 

In short space we stopp*d ; we backwards tum*d 

Our eyes. The man was nowhere to be found! 

He was not; but we saw the king alone. 

He stood, and o*er his face his hands he spread 

Shading his eyes ; as if with terror strudc, 

At something horrible to human sight. 

3ut by what fate he died no mortal man. 

Save Theseus, can declare. For not the flames. 

Thick flashing from the thunders of high Jove^ 

Consumed him; nor the tempest from the sea; 

Then raging wild ; but haply by the gods 

Borne thence, or sinking through the friendly earth. 

Which in her deeply rifted bosom sped 

A painless passage to the reahns below. 

(Ediput CoUmus ^'^SophaeUt $^PMer. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Nature affords not satisfaction to the eye and to the 
ear only, she administers, also, a sensible delight by the 
perfumes, which she scatters in every direction. Who, 
that can relish the odours of the hay-fields, the wild 
thyme of the heath, the roses and the woodbines^ that 
decorate our hedge-rows, and the violet, that scents the 
thicket, can lament the absence of the myrrh, the cas^ 
and the cinnamon, which charm the poets of Persia and 
Arabia? — ** Call for wine," says Hafiz, "and scatter 
flowers around ; what more canst thou ask from Fate ?^ 
And Mahomet, in the true spirit of his voluptuous 
creed, declared, that odours assimilated his soul with 
heaven. 

Odoriferous particles are elicited by heat, and con- 
densed by cold ; and, floating on the mr, rest upon the 
olfactory nerves, and affect them with a most agreeable 
sensation. These enjoyments rejoiced equally the heart 
of the wisest of men, and the most odious of tyrants. 
Solomon was accustomed to write in the praise of essences ; 
and the kings of Tunis ^ to mingle them with their food^ 

* Vid. Treasurie of auncient and moderae times. Book iii. c 19. p. 282. 

* Pliny relates, that there existed a people^ living near the source of the 
Ganges, who almost Bved upon odours. " Circa fontem Ganges, Astomonim 
'gentem, habitu tantum viventem et odore quern naribus trahant'* viu c. 2. 
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Hply oil, for anointing, was composed of myrrh, sweet 
calamus, cassia, and oil of olives. The perfume con- 
sisted of stacte, onycha, and galbanum, mixed with pure 
frankincense. This oil and perfume it was commanded 
no man to imitate. They were used solely for anointing 
the tabernacle, the altar, and the priests. No other men 
were permitted to use them; and who ever made a 
similar oil and essence was to " be cut off from his 
people ^'' 

In distillation, the fragrant particles rise with the 
steam of water, in which they are distilled, and remain 
with it after it is condensed. These perfumes the Persians 
sprinkle over their guests, while the Otaheitans frequently 
wear flowers in the apertures of their ears, instead of ear- 
rings. In 1780, nosegays were so frequent among our 
ladies of quaMty, that no footman would engage himself, 
till he knew how much a week his mistress would allow 
for nosegays : while in China^ there is no woman either 
so old, or so poor, but adorns her head with flowers^; 
Pliny assures us, that the natives of Arabia Felix* burnt 
no wood but what was aromatic, and ate no food that was 
not perfumed with spices. This is probable : but when he 
asserts, that a people lived on the banks of the Ganges, 



> Exodus, ch. XXX. 23. 26, 27. SO. 32, S3, 34. S& 

' Sir G. Staunton. Vol. ii. 359. 

3 Among the Hindoos it is usual on the 20th of the month, Manj, from 
which they date the commencement of spring, for the gardeners* wives to 
hring to their mistresses little offerings of early fruits, flowers, and tufts 
of green barl^; which the ladies commonly present to their husbands. 
Broughton's Specimens of Hindoo Foc>tr}\ 

* Plin. Lib. xii. c. 17. 
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who, having no mouths, lived upon the inhalations of 
odours^, his credulity is almost passing belief. 

The love, that Peruvian ladies have for nosegays (pu- 
chero de flores) has been often commented upon by 
Spanish writers*. The Malay women are particularly par- 
tial to the princess's leaf. This leaf is white, and emits 
an agreeable odour ; it closes its flowers at four o'clock 
every evening, and expands them at four every morning ; 
thus enjoying twelve hours sleep every day. Even the 
women of the Sandwich islands^ wear flowers upon their 
heads as ornaments ;-<— so general is the love for this species 
of ornament: while the Javanese goddess, L6ro Jcmgran^, 
is supposed to sleep upon a bed of flowers. 

The use of perfumes, in tlie catholic and Greek churches^ 
is well known ; and we are told, that in the churches of 
the Jesuit establishment, at Lorette in Paraguay, the 
walls were covered with pictures; separated from each 
other by garlands of flowers and bunches of grass^ Per- 
fumes are also used by the Jews, when terminating their 
sabbath. In autumn and winter, when the stars be^ 



» Plin. vii. c. 2. 

' Tke datum arborea of Chili is superior in fragrance to any tree or shrub in 
Europe. One of them, says Feuille, will perfume a whole garden. Its flowers 
are beautiful. 

' Vid. Portlock and Dixon's Voyage round the World. Abridg. p. 246. 

* She resides at Shasi, at the angle of the sacred Ganges. Wherever her 
effi^ is placed, the earth trembles, and becomes much heavier. Tfce name of 
her bui&lo is Mahisa* and Dewth, who attempts to slay it, is Ussoor. She 
sleeps upon a bed of flowers. — From a Sanscrit paper. Raffles* Hist, of J«va, 
ii p. 13. 

* Chateaub. Genie du Christianisme, i. p. 121. Charlevoix.— Voy. 
Americ. 
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to appear, the father of every family lights a lamp ; pre* 
pares a box of spices ; and, taking a glass of wine, sings, 
or rehearses, a prayer; and blesses the wine and the 
spices. Then the family smell at them ; and the father 
casts a little of the wine into the flame. Every one then 
tastes the wine, and the sabbath is concluded, by each 
person wishing the others a good week. This ceremony 
is called the Habhdalah. 

II. 

The odoriferous wealth of flowers, invisible and intan- 
gible, like heat, cold, air, and ether, is wafted by the 
aerial fluid, fixes itself upon the olfactory nerve, and 
causes those sensations which, bearing some relation to 
the taste, is, for a time, much more agreeable. 

The Indian Venus is said to have been found in a large 
rose^, floating in a sea of milk. And the western wind, 
being the most agreeable in Italy, Ovid^ marries it to the 
goddess of flowers. More, too, painted a picture for the 
Earl of Breadalbane, when at Rome, which represents 
the sun rising in a morning of spring. In the back- 
ground stands a temple of Flora. The goddess, sitting 
in a car, is drawn by genii; nymphs surround her; and 
the god of love flies to crown her with roses. * 

Perfumes give an ambrosial character to every land- 
scape. They delight us on the mountain ; they charm 
us in the valley; they captivate us in the garden. 

' Baldaeus. apud Church. Collect, Tnv. vol iiL 766. 

' Fasti, V. 
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Milton*, Euripides, and GuariniS delighted in the rose; 
Vitruvius acknowledged it to be one of the best orna- 
ments of a Corinthian capital ^ ; lovers, in ancient times,, 
were accustomed to swear by it; and such veneration 
had the Persians for that beautiful flower, that it creeps 
into almost all their songs, fables, and odes. 

Delightful as perfumes assuredly are, it must be con- 
fessed, that they have been more agreeable to bad princes 
than to good ones. Many indeed seem to have regarded 
them as the nectar and ambrosia of heaven. Vitellius 
used so many perfumes, that Vespasian was accustomed 
to say, " Vitellius uses more perfumes than I do water : 
and if he were to be wounded, he would yield more per- 
fume than blood^.^ Heliogabalus, instead of oil, burnt 
balsams of India and Arabia. For fuel he used myrrh, 
frankincense, cinnamon, and cassia. His fish-ponds were 

> This poet compares sounds to perfumes :-— 

a solemn breathing sound 

Rose like a stream of rich distill*^ perfumes. 
And stole upon the air. 

Bouhours has a beautiful simile. — '* Whatever is delicate in thought and ex* 
pression in good writers is lost, when translated into another language. Not 
unlike those essences, the spirit of which evaporates, when poured out of one 
phial into another." 

Cardinal Palaviano used to say, that Seneca perfumed his thoughts with 
amber and musk, which at last afiect the bead. They are pleasing at first, but 
oi&nsive aftei wards. — Vid. Belles Lettres, Rollin, ii. p. 141. 

« Vid. 11 Pastor Fido. Atto i. sc. 4. 

* In Solomon's temple was a profusion of artificial flowers, made of cedar ; 
and the sarcophagi of the kings of Judea were ornamented with foliage^ and 
flower works, in imitaUon of their indigenous plants. 

4 Philost. in Vit. Apol. v. c. 29. 
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filled with water, distilled with roses : he bathed in aro- 
matic wine ; and always sat surrounded by flowers, ren- 
dered still more sensitive by the odours of musk^ and 
amber ^ Homer knew so well the influence of perfumes, 
says Athenaeus, that he has not allowed them to any one 
of his heroes, except Paris. 



CHAPTER III. 

Perfumes, which administer such pleasure to volup- 
tuaries % were once supposed to be pecuKarly grateful to 

^ In the plain of Cumana, where the rattlesnake is frequently found, the air 
becomes impregnated with the odour of musk, when the earth is saturated with 
rain, and the heat of the sun raises exhalations. 

^ Some writers have asserted, that no animals are alive to olfactory plea* 
sure : yet the nightingale inhales the sweets of roses ; cats assliredly delight in 
valerian ; and the rattlesnake is attracted by bromelia. Elephants, too, browse 
\dtb pleasure among flowers and odoriferous shrubs. Should the reader wish 
to acquaint himself with the multiplied relations between odours and the mor- 
bific states of the human frame, he may refer to a memoir, read to the Philo- 
matic Society of Paris, by Mons. Alibert — Vid. Rapport General dea Tra* 
vaux de la Society Philomatique de Paris, i. 131. 

3 Away before me — to sweet beds of flowers ; 
Love-thoughts lie rich, when canopied with bowers. 

Txcelfth Night, act i. sc 2. 
The odours of Venus indicated her origin:*— 

** Ambrosiseque comae divinum vertice odorem 
«* Spiravere." Vtrg. lib. i. 407. 

The wdl known lyric of Ben Jonaon, beginning—- 
. Still to be neat, still to be drest, 
As you were going to a feast, &c. 

is from Petronius. 

Semper munditias, semper, BasiUsca, Scores, 

Semper compositas arte, &c. &c. ' 

VOL. I. X 
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the dying and the deadS A Persian poet had an elegant ^ 
stanza on the ringlets of his mistress : — ^^ Should the air 
waft the odour from the hair of my love, the perfume, 
stealing over my tomb, would recall me to Ufe, and render 
me vocal in her praise." And because a custom, so 
amiable* and elegant, as that of decorating with flowers 
the graves of relatives, conduces to the gratification of 
some of the best feelings of our nature, no apology will 
be necessary for dwelling upon it at length. 

The Romans of condition were generally buried in 
their gardens, or fields, near the public road. This cus- 
tom Propertius does not seem to have approved ; ^ce 
he desires his friends by no means to observe it, in regard 
to himself: lest his shade should be disturbed by the noise 
of passengers. Ausonius has a similar sentiment. The 
manner, in which the Romans took leave of their friends, 
was extremely affecting: — ** Vale^, vale, vale! nos te 
ordine quo natura permiserit — cuncti sequemur !" Then, 
wishing the earth to lie lightly on their relics, they 
departed. The monuments were then decorated with 
chaplets and balsams', and garlands of flowers. To this 
affectionate custom Virgil alludes, when he describes ^neas 
sprinkling his father's grave witli purple flowers ; and in 
another passage, where he exclaims ; — 

Heu miserande puer ! si qua fata aspera rumpas, 

Tu Marcellus eris. — Manibus date ilia plenis ; 



* One of the Java kings desired to be interred in a spot, where the earth was 
tweet scented. He was in consequence buried near Tegal : his tomb is held in 

great veneratioui and be is known l^ an appellation, signifying fragrant : 

Jeg&l-arum.— Vid. RafQes' Hist Java, 4to. vol. ii. p. 165. 

B Augustin. Gem. p. ii. 1. 32. The amiable father has a betuti^ reficctioii 
in DeCivit. Dei, lib. i. c. 12. 

^ Fasti, V. 634. Tibul. lib. iii. el. 4. Property iii. el. !5. 
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Purpureos spargam (lores, anmamque nepotis 
His saltern accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere *. 

This practice has prevailed among many of the most 
celebrated nations. The Persians adopted it from the 
Medes, and the Greeks from the Persians ; and Pytha- 
goras introduced it into Italy. The tomb of Achilles 
was decorated with amaranth; and the urn of Pbilopcemen 
was covered with chaplets : and, that the grave of Sopho- 
cles was embellished with roses and ivy, we learn from an 
epitaph written by Simonides^. Ivy ^ and flowerets*, also, 
were planted near the grave of Anacreon^ 

' En. lib. vi. 882. A passage occurs, too, in the Gnat, sufficiently illus- 
trative of the prevalence of this custom. Virgil's poem of the Gnat, — ^let pedants 
speak as they will, — ^has more life, spirit, and description, than any of his Bucolics. 
There is less harmony in the numbers, it is true ; but it will be a fortunate era* 
in literature, when men judge by sens^ rather than by sound. 
^ Wind, gentle evergreen, to fonn a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid. 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine. 
Thus will thy lasting leaves, with beauty hung, • 

Prove grateful emblems of the lays, he sung. 
' In modern Greece the Tucks plant over graves the myrtle, and the ama- 
lyllis lutea. — Vid. Walpole*8 Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic 
Turkey. 

* These flowers were called Epwvte* iBlian relates, that Calanus, the Indian 
philosopher, who accompanied Alexander, being arrived at 83 years of age^ 
caused a pile of sweet smelling wood to be raised; and, decking himself with 
garlands of flowers, threw himself into the flames. — II. c. 41. 
' This tomb be thine, Anacreon ; all around 
Let ivy wreathe ; let flowerets deck the ground ; 
And from its earth, oDrich'd with such a prize, 
Let wells of milk and strtams of wine arise ; 

X2 
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Virgil decorates the body of Pallas with strewed leaves 
of arbutus and other funeral evergreens. The ceremony 
of laying the unfortunate youth upon his bier is extremely 
affecting; and the passage, where he is compared 'to vio- 
lets and hyacinths, plucked by the hands of a vir^n, 
highly natural, beautiful, and pathetic. 

Qualem virgineo demessum pollice florem 

Seu mollis violse, seu languentis hyacinth! : 

Cui neque fulgor adhuc, necdum sua forma recesait; 

Non jam mater alit tellus, viresque ministrat. 

Eneid, ja, L 68. 

To this we may add, that few passages, in that fine poem, 
abound more in natural pathos, than that, where An- 
dromache is represented, as raising green altars to the 
memory of Hector' :— a passage, reminding us of several 
in Ossian, where he describes the monuments, which were 
erected to the heroes of remote ages. *^ Narrow is thy 
dwelling-place now ! dark is the place of thine abode ! 
with three steps I compass thy grave, oh thou, that wert 
so great before ! four stones, with their heads of moss, are 
the only memorial of thee ! A tree with scarce a leaf, long 
grass, which whistles in the wind, mark, in the hunter's 
eye, the grave of the mighty Morar." Songs ofSelma, 
— " O lay me, ye that see the light, near some rock of 

' Lib. iii. 302. 



So will thine ashes yet a pleasure know. 
If any pleasure reach the shades below*. 

• Vid. also Archael. v. 2. p. 1 78. Lycophron tells us, that the tombs of two 
rivals were placed on the opposite sides of a mountain, lest their shades might 
be disturbed by the honours, paid by their respective relatives. 
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my hills ; 1^ the rustling oak be near ; green be the place 
of my rest; and let the sound of the distant torrent be 
heard.*" 

In the times of the ancient fathers of the Christian 
church, crowns of flowers were placed on the grave- 
stones of virgins^; and baskets of lilies, violets, and 
roses, on the graves of husbands and wives. 

11. 

The savages of th^ Mississippi frequently retire to 
weep over the graves of their lost relatives ^ ; and there is 
a tribe in those wilds, whose women go every day to the 
graves of their infants; ahd with silent and pathetic 
eloquence, which shames all noisy grief, shed bitter tears, 
and press some milk from their bosoms upon the grassy 
that covers their remains. This milk they call by a naine^ 
signifying the sap of the human breast. The burying- 
places of the people of Morocco are generally situated in 
the fields^; where every one purchases a spot of ground, 
which he surrounds with a walk, and plants with flowers. 
In Java 4 they scatter a profusion of flowers over the 
bodies of their friends ; and the Afghauns^ hang cornets 
on tombs, and burn incense ; while the ghosts aire believed 

* Fuit quoque mos ad capita virginum apponendi floram coronas.^ 
Cassalon de vet. Sac. Christ. 33^. 

^ De Pages, Vol. i. p. 30. 8vo. — The savages of New South Wales place 
cypress leaves on the graves of their chiefs. — Vid. Oxley*s Joam. Austri^ 
p. 139. 4to. 

' In 1 688 there were no burying-places in Tonquin j every man being in* 
terred in his own land. Vid. Dampier, Voy. Vol. ii. p. 52. 

* De Pages, 8vo. i. p. 283. — Valentyn, Vol, iv. p. 15. — Stavorinus, VoL 
iv, p. 375. 

^ Elpliinstone, Caubul. p. 223. 4to. 
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to sit at the head of their graves, invisible, eDJoying the 
perfume. 

In China, whence, it is not improbable, the custom^ 
cmginally passed into Media, Persia, and Arabia, the 
ceremony of planting flowers on grave§ still prevails ^. The 
mausoleums of the Crimean Chans are generally shaded 
by shrubs and frmt trees ^ ; and the Indians of Surat, who 
have a great veneration for the graves of their saints, 
strew fresh flowers upon them every year^. In Scot- 
land this practice prevailed, in the time of Drummond of 
Hawthomden ; and among the catholic cantons of Switzer- 
land, as well as in many parts of North and South Wales, 
it is still the common custom of the country. The 
graves, in those beautiful and romantic provinces, are 
decorated, on Palm Sunday, with leaves of laurel, cypress, 
and all the flowers, which are in blossom at that early 
season of the year. These graves are surrounded by 
small white-washed^ stones. In these little enclosures 
bloom the polyanthus and the narcissus, thyme, balm, 
and rosemary. Shirley has a melancholy allusion to this 
custom in his tragedy of the Tray tor ^ : and Shakespeare 

» Staunton, Vol. i. 178. Vol. ii. 276. 

* Pallas's Travels in Russia, Vol. iii. p. 41. 

3 Stayorinu«, cli. xiii. p. 487. 

4 The Jews used to paint thdr sepulchres white. To this the Christian 
Messiah alludes in one of his most beautiful denunciations against the Scribes 
and Pharisees. '^ Woe unto you, hypocrites ; for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead 
men*s bones." 

^ Let me beseech you then to be so kind. 
After your own solemnities are done. 
To grace my wedding. I shall be married shortly, 
To one whom you have all Jieard talk of : 
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similar ones in Hamlet; Winter^s Tale; and in Cym- 
beline; where Arviragus, contemplating the body of 
Fidele, promises to sweeten his grave with the fairest 
flowers of summer. 

III. 

It is impossible to walk in the churchyards of North 
and South Wales, without reflecting, with pleasure, on 
the respect, which is paid to the memories of the dead. 
The epitaphs, however, are generally poor and meagre : 
yet I remember to have seen three, which must highly 
gratify every person of taste. 

L 

Hope, stranger, hope. Though the heart breaks, still let us hope. 

II. 

Timon hated men ; Orpheps hated women. I once loved one man and one 
woman. He cheated, and she deceived me. Now I love only my God *. 

Your fathers knew him well ; one, who will never 
Give cause I should suspect him to forsake me. 
A constant lover ; — one whose lips, tho' cold. 
Distil chaste kisses : though our bridal bed 
Be not adom'd with roses, 'twill be green ; 
We shall have virgin laurel, cypress, yew. 
To make us garlands. Tho* no pine do burn. 
Our nuptials shall have torches, and our chamber 
Shall be cut out of marble, where we^U sleep. 
Free from all care for ever. Death, my lord, 
I bope^ shall be my husband. Now, farewell ; 
Although no kiss, accept my parting tear. 
And give me leave to wear my willow here. 

^ Perhaps a more beautiful epitaph was never written than the following, 
on the tomb-stone of a young wife. She is supposed to address her surviving 
husband: 

Immatura peri ; sed tu, felicior, annos 

Vive tuos conjux optime, vivc meos. 
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' III. 

On Mary Pknoree. . 

The village maidens to her grave shall hivag 
The fragrant garland, each returning spring. 
Selected sweets ! in emblem of the maid, 
Who underneath this hallowed turf is laid. 
Like her they Bounsfa, beauteous to the eye; 
Like her, too sooo^ they laaguish, fadeiuul die*. 

In some villages children have snowdrops, primroses^ 
violets, hazel-bloom^ and sallow blossoms on their graves.. 
Persons of maturer years have tansy, box, rue, ivy, 
and other evergreens, I have, also, occasionally seen on 
the stones of elderly men broken tobacco-pipes* There 
is, generally, a guardian, as it were, to each grave ; and 
I once saw a rose, done up neatly in a white piece of 
paper, on which was written, " Mayst thou flourish in 
Paradise like this rose !" 

One of the most elegant cemeteries in Europe stands 
in the centre of two churchyards, at Bury St. Edmund^ 
in the county of Suffolk. This cemetery is an isolated 
fragment of the celebrated abbey, in which John of 
Lydgate was a monk. Around this fragment are planted 
shrubs and trees, with a variety of flowers ; while a pro- 
fusion of ivy creeps up the sides of the walls, on which 
are placed two or three monuments. One of these pieces 
of marble commemorates the fate of a catholic young girl, 
who was struck dead by lightning, while at her devotions. 
On the second is inscribed the name of a banker'^s wife, 
named Spink. The third is sacred to the memory of 

* A similar sentiment is expressed on a tomb-stone in the churcliyard of 
Sudborne : near the family vault of tlie Marquis of Hertford. 
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the banker himself; — a man, whose virtues rendered him 
eminently worthy of so elegant a monument ! He was 
my father^s banker ; and both were proud of each other's 
friendship. 

INSCRIPTION FOR A CEMETERY. 

Written in the Churchyard of Britton Ferry, in the County of Glamorgan, 

When death has stolen our dearest friends away. 
Some tears to shed are graceful : but to mourn 
Loudly and deeply, that thdr pains ^e o'er» 
Is but to prove we lovM ourselves the most. 
To bear misfortune with an equal mind ; 
To mount the aspiring pinnacle of fame, 
With a warm heart and temperate resolve j 
To curb the rage, that prompts to wild revenge ; 
To pay the malice of an envious throng 
With pity and forgiveness ; and to weep 
With tears of joy, that our most " useful" friend 
Has paid the debt eternity demands ; 
Alike bespeak nobility of mind, 
And the proud hope, that heaven's decrees are just. 
Stranger ! — of peasant or of royal line ! 
Treasure these thoughts ; and autumn's yellow leaf 
Shall never fill thine aged eyes with tears. 

In the time of Confucius, the Chinese buried the 
images of their friends in the graves of the deceased: 
those settled in the Malay islands sleep upon the lids of 
their coffins^ which they keep by them, carved and orna- 
mented. In some parts of Egypt, the women go every 
two days to pray, and to weep at the sepulchres of their 
friends. The Japanese strew flowers and fragrant ^ spices ; 
and for some time visit the graves every day ; then every 
week ; then every month ; and lastly every year. 

» Thunberg, Vol. iii p. 53. 82. 
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That the custom, to which we have alluded, was pi^ 
valent in Normandy, the following anecdote amply testifier. 
A lady of that'province, having deserved well of her friends, 
they intended to bury her in the chancery of Rheims. But 
the poor of her village petitioned, that she might be buried 
amongst them; in order, that they might, every year, 
assemble near her tomb; strew flowers upon it; and 
celebrate her memory, in the best manner they could. 
Thus throwing a splendour, as it were, over her ashes, 
equal to a halo round the moon, or an aureola on the 
head of a saint. 

IV. 

In Swedish Lapland juniper leaves are placed in coffins, 
and in Denmark ivy and laurel. The natives of the South 
Seas plant the casuarina near sepulchres ; and the slaves of 
the Isle of France bury their comrades in bamboo, covered 
with palm leaves. The Mohawk Indians, on the contrary, 
will not permit even so much as a blade of grass to 
grow upon the graves of their companions. The natives 
of the Lieou Kieo Islands, subject to China, burn the 
bodies of their dead, and' preserving the bones place 
lamps around the sepulchres, and bum various species of 
perfumes. Every description of flower is used in the 
churchyards of Japan. Thither the Japanese repair on 
parties of pleasure, and enjoy themselves among the 
tombs of their ancestors. They imagine them to be 
sensible of their happiness ; they invite them to be par- 
takers of it; and place seats for their accommodation, as 
if they were alive. The natives of Caubul, too, hold 
burial-grounds in great veneration. They call them 
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** Cities of the Silent * :^ as the Egyptians called them 
** Cities of the Dead;" and the Jews, " Houses of the 
Living.^ The Egyptians visited the sepulchres of their 
friends twice every week ; and strewed upon them sweet 
basil : a custom which still remains. Hunter^ relates, that 
at Gualior there is a tomb, erected to the memory of Fan- 
Sein, a musician of great skill, who flourished in the 
court of Akbar. It lies beneath a tree, the leaves of 
which, when chewed, were fabled to give an unwonted 
melody to the voice. 

The tomb of Hafiz stands under the cypress, which he 
planted with his own hand. That of Sadi, on the con- 
trary^, is erected in a building, which stands in the heart 
of a mountfdnous amphitheatre of perpetual fertility. 
One of the smaller odes of this poet bears a striking re- 
semblance to the epitaph of Leonidas. 

. 

0*er my solitary grave 



With reverence pour the milky wave; 
Then rifle every floweret's bloom. 
To deck the turf that binds my tomb. 
For think not, that when life is fled. 
No hopes or fears aflect the dead ! 
£*en then their shades your care can prove. 
And own with gratitude your love. 

V. 

To refuse the rite of sepulture was to be guilty of 
sacrilege. The plot of Sophocles' tragedy of Antigone 

* The Turks give them a similar appellation. For a representation of one, 
vid. D'ohsson's Tableau general de TEmpire, p. 247. fol. Paris, 1787. 

* Journey from Agra to Ouzein. ..:> .,. ^ ' 
^ Morier's second Journey, p. 62. 
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turns entirely upon the circumstance of Creorfs having 
cast out the body of Polynices to be a prey to dogs and 
Tultures ; and his having decreed death to whomsoever 
should inter the corse. Antigone, braving the edict, with 
all the warmth of an affectionate sister, buries the body. 
A Theban sees her perform the pious of&ce, and im- 
peaches her to the king. She confesses the deed ; and 
courts the penalty. 

Antigone. I know that I must die : this I had known 
If not proclaimed by thee (Creon). If I shall die 
A little ere my time, I shall esteem 

Death as a well eam'd prize. 

If with tame sufferance a brother*s corse 

Unburied I had left, that had indeed 

Been deep affliction. This excites no grief. 

Antigone is condemned to a most deplorable fate. 

Crem. Deep in a yawning cave, beneath a rock 
From human footsteps far removM, alive 
I will enclose her : and a little food 
Only allow, that no unhallowed stain 
Pollute the state. 

She is led to the cave. 

Antigone. Unhappy me ! 
I have, or in my life, or in my death, 
No dwelling with the living or the dead. 
No pitying tear, no friend, no nuptial rites 
Are mine, as thus unhappy I am led. 

No more shall I behold 

The sacred orb of yon bright beaming sun ; 
And not one friend laments, or weeps, my fate. 

In this, however, Antigone was unjust. Her sister 
Ismene wept for her ; the Thebans lamented her ; and 
her betrothed lover visited her cave. In the meantime 
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Creon advances, and hearing a voice of despair, re- 
cognizes that of hia son. He therefore commands his 
attendants to remove the rocky mass from the door : 

• Obeyiog these commands 

Uttered in deep despair, we went, we loolfd. 
And in the cave*s extreme recess beheld 
The virgin strangled ! — Round her neck the zone, 
Which braced her flowing robes, her hands had twinM. 
She lay; and near her li^ the youth ; his arms 
Clasp*d round her ; mourning the unhappy fate 
Of his lost bride, his father's ruthless deeds. 
And the sad loss of all his nuptial joys. 

Seeing his father, the youth draws his sword ; Creon 
flies from the vengeance of his son; who, turning his 
anger upon himself, dies by his own hand. 

VI. 

In Sophocles' tragedy of Electra, too, there is an 
affecting description, which proves how generally the 
custom, to which we have alluded, obtained in every part 
of Greece. 

Then I will tell thee, all, that I beheld. 
My father's honoured tomb as I approached, 
While on the summit of the mound, I saw 
Large streams of milk late pour*d ; the sepulchre, 
Wherein he lies inurn'd, with wreaths of flowers, 
Glowing in all thdr various dyes, hung round. 
I saw, and wondered ; and on each side tum*d 
Mine eyes, if any mortal might be nigh. 
But all was still. Then nearer I approach'd 
The tomb ; and on the pyre's remotest verge 
Saw crisped locks fresh sever'd from the head. 
Forthwith Orestes rush'd upon my thought. 

f ■ The Persians believe, that those, who are buried near 
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holy persons, will be asidsted by them at the day of 
judgment. Their ancestors imagined, th^t Zoroaster was 
suspended on a tree, at the period of hb birth, and 
therefore they, for many ages, buried their infants in 
groves. The Colchians entombed their dead in skins; 
and hung them on the arms of trees K The same custom 
prevails in Ceylon^ and Siberia^. Vancouver relates*, 
that the New Albionese suspend baskets and canoes % 
which they use as coffins, in the same manner; and 
Wild informs us^, that, in some parts of America, the 
Indians swathe their children in skins, and hang them on 
the arms of trees ; where they move to and fro, as if they 
were rocking in a cradle. 

VII. 

The natives of Port Mulgrave'', on the north-west 
coast of America, have a curious mode of disposiiig of 
their dead. They separate the head from the body ; wrap 
them in furs ; put the former into a square box, and the 
latter into an oblong chest. These they suspend between 
two trees, or poles, which form an -arch at the top. In 

* JElian. Var. Hist. iy. c 2. Also Stoboeus. * Knox. 

* Langsdorfifs Travels, v. iii. 362. This custom seems to be derived firom 
high antiquity. It is thus alluded to in the Address of Odin :^ I know a 
song of such virtue, that, were I caught in a storm, I can hush the winds, 
.and render the air perfectly calm. And if I see a man dead, and hai^ng on 
a tree, I engrave Rumc characters so wonderful^ that the man umnedialely 
descends and converses with me.*' 

* Vancouver, Voy. ii. 11 S. 

^ By ancient usage the Javans were accustomed to place their dead relations 
upright against some tree in a forest Vid. Raffle's Hist. Java, u p. 327. 4to. 

* Wild*s Trav. ii. 346 — Recherches Philosop. Americ. 140. 

^ Portlock and Dixon's Voyage round the World :— Abridg. p» 190. 
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this manner they hang for many years. In some coun- 
tries of the East the dead were eaten by dogs* ; and the 
custom of exposing them to vultures is frequently alluded 
to by Homer. Indeed the Parsees of India regard being 
exposed to birds of the air the best and noblest of privi- 
leges*. The place of sepulture presents a horrible pro- 
spect : a great number of carcasses are seen of different 
aspects and colours ; some bleeding ; some half consumed ; 
some having their eyes and cheeks picked ; some entire 
skeletons ; and others hardened by the sun and air. 

The Congoese^ bury their friends in graves of great 
depth, to preserve them from wild animals ; plant trees 
and shrubs; and hang fetiches, or charms, over them. 
On the Ivory and Grain coast"* of Africa, the natives 
put their dead into an empty canoe ; which they fill with 
all sorts of green plants. On the Gold coast ^ they cover 
their friends with little gardens of rice. In Siam they 
bum the dead on a funeral pile of odoriferous woods : the 
Javans plant samboja^ trees by the side of graves, and 
strew sulasi flowers over them several times every year. 
These flowers have a sweet scent, and are reared ex- 
clusively for that purpose. They also form an image of 
leaves ^, ornamented with variegated flowers, in the human 
form, supported by the clothes of the deceased. Before 

> Sextui Empiricus, lib. iii. c. 24. 

° Ovington's Voyage to Surat, p. 379, &e. 

' Tuckey, p. 382, 4to. ^ Bosxnan's Guinea Coast, p. 446. Ed. 1721. 

^ Bosman, p. 223. 
' Raffles' Hist Japan, i. p. 322. 4to. Crawford calls it the kamboja. 
— (Plumeria obtusa) Hist Ind. Archipelago, vol. L p. 438. 

' Discourse to the Batavian literary and Fhiloiophical Society. Sept 10, 
1815. 
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this figure they place a pot of incense : then they burn 
garlands, and the friends sit down to a feast, invoking a 
blessing on themselves, houses, and lands. In the great 
Loochoo island Captain Hall ^ observed vaseis, containing 
remains of the dead; and bundles of flowers, hung round 
them as funeral offerings. Some of these were fresh ; 
others decayed: the vases were of elegant shapes; and 
the whole gave an air of great cheerfulness to the ceme- 
tery. 

Repose ye here! 



Secure from worldly crimes and mishaps ! 
Here lurks no treason ; here no envy swells ; 
Here grow no damned grudges ; here no storm, 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 

VIII. 

The celebrated Robert-a-Machin and his bride were 
buried under the shade of a tree, in Madeira, an island 
first discovered by themselves. As the history of this 
unfortunate pair combines all the value of truth with the 
imaginary value of romance, I shall pause from my ge- 
neral subject to relate it from accounts, attested by De 
Barros, Galvano, Alcaforado, Ovington, and other writers 
on the subject of maritime discovery. 

Robert-a-Machin and Anna Dorset (D'*Arfet), having 
become enamoured of each other, had resolved to unite 
their destinies for life. The young lady's father, how- 
ever, married her against her consent to a nobleman; 
who, upon his marriage, cajrried his bride to a castle, he 
possessed near die city «^ BvistoL Her ftitber, in the 

I Voyage to Corea and Loochoo, 4to. p. 143* 
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mean time, had procured an order from the king (Edward 
III.) for committing the unfortunate Machin to prison. 
The lover contrived, however, to escape ; and, learning 
the lady's place of residence, he induced one of his friends 
to enter the family of his rival, as a groom. By means of 
this friend, he laid a plan of escaping with his mistress to 
France. A ship was procured, and the lovers embarked. 
They had not been long on their voyage, however, be- 
fore a strong gale drove them out to sea. The pilot, 
in that day of nautical ignorance, soon lost liis reckoning ; 
the vessel became unmanageable; and for twelve days 
and nights they were at the mercy of the waves, never 
expecting to recover land. On the thirteenth morning, 
however, the clouds cleai'ed, and the sound of land was 
echoed, with rapture, from one end of the vessel to the 
other. As they approached, the country assumed a 
beautiful appearance ; birds of a white and yellow plumage, 
till then unknown, flocked round the ship; the waves 
were tranquil ; and every thing seemed to assume an air 
of enchantment. This unknown land was the island, to 
which subsequent voyagers have given the name of Ma- 
deira ; and it seems to have sate for a picture in Spenser's 
Fairy Queen : 

It was a chosen spot of fertile land, 

Emongst wide waves, sett like a little nest; 

As if it had, by Nature's cunning hand, 

Bene choycely picked out from all the rest, 

And laid forth for ensample of the best. 

No daintie floure, or herbe, that grows on ground, 

No arboreth with painted blossoms drest, 

And smelling sweete, but there it might be found. 

To bud out faire, and her sweete sniels throwe all round. 

Book ii. c. vi. i^t. 1 S. 
VOL. I. Y 
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The boat was soon launched from the ship, ai^d a paiit 
of the crew despatched to examine the country, ^j^hese 
men soon returned with a favourable description; a^d 
Machin accompanied his mistress on shore. The scenery 
was more than equal to any accounts, that had reached 
them, even in the language of romance. Flowers blooiped 
in every shade ; trees, — the growth of ages, — ^reared them- 
selves to a great altitude ; canary birds anim^^ted every 
bush ; laurels, cedars, oranges, lemoQS, bananas, and other 
fruits, were in the amplest profusion; and the honey, 
which they gathered from the crevices of the rocks, had 
the odour of violets. 

Escaped from the horrors of the ocean, the lovers oo^ 
felt, as if they had entered into Paradise. For three 
days, they roved about the island in a state of transport. 
Under a venerable tree they formed a hut of boughs, and 
prepared to land part of the ship's cargo for immediate 
use. On the fourth night, however, a violent hurricane 
destroyed all their hopes and anticipations ! The ship 
broke from her moorings ; and, being driven on the coast 
of Morocco, was wrecked ; and the crev seized as sli^ves* 

When Machin and his mistress missed the ship in the 
morning, the latter gave herself up to despair : and, after 
upbraiding her lover for some time, became speechless, 
and in a few days died of grief. Machin, overwhelmed 
with sorrow, gave himself up to his misfortunes ; and, re- 
fusing all consolation from his companion^, died on the 
fifth day. A few moments before he breathed his last, 
he directed his friends to bury him in the grave, which, 
under a 4arge tree, contained his unfortunate mistress. 
This his companions did not hesitate to perform; and 
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after inscribing over it an exhcMrtation to any Christian, 
who might thereaft^ visit the spot, to erect a church, and 
dedicate it t6 Christ, they committed themselves to their 
boat : and, being driven on the coast of Morocco, shared 
the captivity of their fellow seamen. There are two or 
three contradictory accounts* of this first discovery of 
Madeira; but the preceding seems to bear the palm, in 
point of authenticity. 

IX. 

Ninus of Babylon was buried under a white mulberry- 
tree. The sepulchres and monuments of the Corinthians 
were among groves of cypresses. In many parts of Turkey 
large burial-grounds, planted with trees, are the only ves- 
tiges, which villages possess to prove, that they were 
formerly cities. In Madrid one of the churfchyards form& 
a square ; through the middle of which a rivulet runs, 
with roses, violets, and jessamine, growing spontaneously 
on its banks. 

The custom of adorning graves with flowers, we have 
already described; but here we may be permitted to 
add, that in a village of the Peak in Derbyshire, there 
is a custom, as Miss Seward informs us, of suspending* 
garlands of white roses, made of paper, over the pews of 
those unmarried villagers, who die in the flower of their 
age. At Okely in Surry, rose-trees were once^^ accus* 

■ Galvano. Prog. Maritime Discov. p. 22. John De Barro8» &c. Also 
Locke's Hist, of Navigation, p. 17. 4to. 

^ The natives of the great Loochoo island deposit the remains of their re- 
latives in vaseS) ov^ which are hung» on bamboo poles, bundles of flowers, 
fiach cemetery, w^ Captain Hall, wears an air of cheerfulness, p. 143, 4t«. 

) Gibion*s Camd^. 

v2 
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tonied to be planted on the graves by all those young men 
and women, who had lost their lovers. 

The Otaheitans plant trees in their cemeteries, which 
they call moral : and when one of Captain CooUs sailors 
plucked a flower from one of them, an Indian went 
up and struck him ; as if he had committed a kind of 
sacrilege. In Greece the sepulchres were covered with 
parsley : and the boys, who died during the festival, called 
diamastigosis, were buried with much solemnity, and a 
crown of flowers placed upon their heads. The custom 
of strewing herbs and flowers was, at one time, prevalent 
in Italy. This is proved by a passage in Ausonius^, an 
epitaph on Sannazarius^, and another on John Baptista 
Marino ^ Pontanus alludes to it, in his poem on the 
death of his wife^; and Hessus in his sixth eclogue^. 
Shakespeare describes it, as being prevalent at Verona^ ; 
and were he always accurate in costume, and never guilty 
of anachronisms, we might be led to suppose, the prac- 
tice once prevailed in Denmark 7, and Bohemia \ It ob- 

* Epist. XXX vi. 

' Da sacro cineri flores. — Hie ille Maroni 
Sincerus musa, proximus ut tumulo. 

* Fundere ne renuas, flores, et thura, Viator ! 
Ossibus, et cineri quern lapis iste teget, &c. 

Guiccardini, 

* Ciceriscus. * Spargite odoratos, tumulo date, spargite flores. 

" Romeo and Juliet, act iv. sc. 4. — v. sc. 4. Misson confirms the prac- 
tice, vol. i. p. 198. Ed. 1714. 

7 Ramlet. Lay her i' th* earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 

May violets spring. 

Act ▼. sc. 1, 

* Winter's Talc, act i. sc. 3. 
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tained, certainly, in the middle ages of Christianity. St. 
Ambrose alludes to it, in his funeral oration on the death 
of Valentinian^ ; and St. Jerome, in his letter to Pamma- 
chius, on the death of his wife. — '^ While other husbands 
strewed violets and roses and purple flowers on the graves 
of their wives, you, Pammachius, bedewed her ashes with 
the balsam of charity^.'' 

To this custom the English poets are frequently al- 
luding. Milton does so, in one of the best passages of 
Lycidas ^ ; SmoUet in his imitation of TibuUus ; Giflard 
in his elegy of, " I wish I were where Anna lies ;" and 
Chatterton, in his dirge of — " O sing unto my roundelay.'* 
Gray, also, in the omitted stanza of his elegy ; and Collins 
in the dirge, sung over the grave of Fidele : — 

The redbreast ofl, at evening hour, 

Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss, and gather*d flowers, 

To deck the ground, where thou art laid. 

X. 

Adanson, author of the families of plants, left in his 
will, that a garland, culled from his " Families,'' should 
be placed over him. The most agreeable spot in Caubul 
is the tomb of the Emperor Bauber"* ; situated on the top 
of a hill, surrounded by beds of anemonies. Flowers 

' " Nee ego floribus tumulum ejus asperagam, sed spiritum ejus Christi odore 
perfundam; spargant alii plenis lilia calathis ; nobis lilium est Christus, hoc 
reliquias ejus sacrato." — Arabros. Oral. Funebri de obitu Valentin. Crovms 
of flowers were placed upon the tomb of St. Felix. The reason for this cus- 
tom is stated in Durand. Ret. vii. c. 35. 

« Hierom. Kpist. ad Pammach. de obitu Uxoris. 
3L. 139. And in Samson Agonistes. ^ Caubul, 4J4. 
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were scattered over the grave of Klopstoek ; a lime-tr^r 
overshadows his monument of white Carrara marble; 
and while the celestial muse holds an urn in one hand, 
the other seems pointing to heaven. Thus reposes the 
first of German poets ! 

During the French revolution, persons of all persuasions 
were deposited in a common burial-ground, planted with 
trees. On the front of the entrance was inscribed the 
jRdlowing unscientific, imbecile, cold, worthlesi^ and dia> 
ipraceful sentence : 

" Death is an etehkal sleep."' 

With what melancholy pleasure, my Lelius, did your 
friend, Harmodius, and myself, visit the tomb of Publicola ! 
standing in a churchyard^ surrounded by several jessamine 
and rose bushes. His manners were so attaching to all of 
us, that, associating with his memory moral simplicity and 
mental tranquillity, the imagination, dwelling on his 
modesty and humanity, lingers with a mild and elegant 
delight. He was reading, as we were informed by his 
wife, the following passage in Percival's Essays; when 
he was seized with apoplexy. " To the intelligent and 
virtuous, old age presents a scene of tranquil enjoyments ; 
of obedient appetite ; of well-regulated affections ; of ma- 
turity in knowledge ; and of calm preparation for immor- • 
tality. In this serene and dignified state, placed, as it 
were, on the confines of two worlds, the mind reviews 
what is past, with the complacency of an ap]:»x>ving con- 
science ; and looks forward, with an humble confidence 
in the mercy of God, and with devout aspirations, towards 
his eternal and ever-increasing power.'' What a happi- 
ness to die at such a moment ! His tomb is erected ; but 
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at present there is no inscription. Harmodius proposfl^d 
the following, and it will probably be adopted. It em- 
braces the past, the present, and the future. 

Felix— vixi : — Felix — morior: — Felix — resurgam ! 

To this will be added, after the manner of the Moravians, 
not that he died on the tenth day of September, but that, 
on that day, he '^ returned to his native country." 

XI. 

The Tyrolese are a people, who deserve immortality, 
for their simultaneous rising against the French in the 
year 1809. The Austrians having crossed the Inn, the 
inhabitants of the Tyrol, without any previous concert 
among themselves, rose, as it were, by magic. One of 
the most severe actions^ took place in the ravines of 
Mount Isel. This part of the Tyrol is the most romantic 
of all that beautiful country : and, in one of its most se- 
questered valleys, stands the abbey of Wilten. Near 
this abbey Hofer collected the entire male population of 
the Tyrol. These consisted of peasants, arrayed, for 
the most part, in their dress of husbandry, undis- 
ciplined, and therefore totally unskilled in some of the 
simplest military operations^. On the evening, and 
during the night preceding the battle, the monks of the 
abbey mixed among their brave defenders; practised 

' May 29th. — Vid. £ssay on the Character and Manners of the Tyrolese. 

* Their method of warfare was exceedingly curious. They cut down large 
trees, which they fastened with ropes to other triees^ standing on the brinks of 
precipices. Oi^ these they laid other trees, pieces of fo^fe, stdildi, aAd all niatf- 
ner of rubbish. When the enemy approached, they cut iht ropei9 ^ ftttd th'^ 
whole mass fell upon their enecHies below. 
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many religious ceremonies; and animated them to the 
successful discharge of their duty. The French, in the 
mean time^ pressed them on all sides. The Austrians 
had abandoned them: they had nothing, therefore, to 
depend upon, but their own valour and determination. 
During the battle, that ensued, the friars mingled in the 
ranks. Habited in their cowls and robes, and walking 
in their sandals, they exposed themselves to the hottest 
fire of the enemy. The enthusiasm was universal : women 
and children partook of it^ : the former guarded the pri- 
soners ; the latter, unable to bear arms, were yet eager to 
join their fathers ; and actually performed many offices of 
use. One of them, — the son of Speckbacher, — continued 
by the side of his father, during the most intense heat of 
the battle : and when commanded at length to quit, he 
went to a hillock, where he saw several balls of the enemy 
strike, picked them up, and carried them in his hat to 
those, who were most in want of ammunition. 

The battle lasted from sun-rise to sun-set. The women 
occupying the rear ; receiving the wounded ; and adminis- 
tering to their necessities, the battle terminated in the de- 
feat of the French and Bavarians. In the history of this 
battle there is one circumstance exceedingly curious. In 
all others, the dead have been buried indiscriminately on 
the field of battle. In this, those of the Tyrolese were 
carried to their homes; and every one buried in the 

< Tacitus presents us with a beautiful picture, in his description of the women 
of Germany. When the men are wounded, says he, they have their wives and 
mothers for their physicians. These are in no way fearful to suck their wounds : 
and during the time of action they carry provisions to their sons and hiis- 
Uiods. 
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churchyard of his native village; where, covered with 
living flowers, their graves are still to be seen. These men 
were worthy of defending so beautiful a country ; and the 
country, in which they were born, and in which they are 
buried, is worthy of them. They were, also, worthy of 
being buried, as they were, beneath flowers and shrubs. 

At Brunswick, several youth of good families, who had 
signalised themselves against the French, were executed 
by order of Jerome Buonaparte. On the next morning 
it was discovered, that unknown hands had scattered over 
them garlands of flowers. Xenophon^ also relates, that 
those, who returned into Greece from the Persian ex- 
pedition, erected a cenotaph to the memory of those, who 
perished, and cast flowers upon it. 

Warriors seem particularly attached to these simple 
ceremonies. Marshal Blucher, being on his death-bed 
visited by General Witzleben, aide-du-camp to the King 
of Prussia, desired, as a last request, that he might be 
buried without ostentation in a field, between Kunst and 
Kriblowitz, under three lime-trees. And the monument, 
erected by Alexander near Dresden, in honour of Mo- 
reau, is surrounded by three oaks, planted as emblems of 
the three monarchs, who were present in the action, in 
which he fell. 



CHAFl^ER IV. 



NoTHiXG in nature is more beautiful, than her colours. 
Every flower is compounded of different .shades; almost 

' De Cyr. £x|>cd. vi. c. 5. 
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every mountain is clothed with herbs, di£Perent from the 
one, opposed to it ; and every field has its peculiar hue. 

Colour is to scenery, what the entablature is to archi- 
tecture, and harmony to language. Nature, therefore, 
delights in no fixed colour : for even her green is so well 
contrasted, that the foliage of woods presents to our sight 
all the shades of an emerald, and all the combinations of 
innumerable chaplets. Colours are, indeed, so fascinating 
to the eye, that, in the East^, there has long prevailed a 
method of signifying the passions, which is there called 
the love-language of colours. This rhetoric was introduced 
into Spain by the Arabians. Yellow expressed doubt; 
black sorrow ; green hope ; purple constancy ; blue jea- ^ 
lousy ; white content ; and red the greatest possible satis- 
faction. In regard tojuourning, it may not be irrelevant 
to remark, that thou Jp' most Europeans mourn in black, 
the ancient Spartans, Romans, and Chinese, mourned in 
white; the Egyptians in yellow ; the Ethiopians in brown; 
the Turks in violet ; while kings and cardinals indicate 
their grief in purple. 

With as much facility may we number the leaves of 
the trees, the billows of the ocean, or the sands of the 
beach, as describe the various blendings of colours in 
stones, just washed by the waves: or the gradations and 
successions of tints, in shells, minerals, and flowers. 
These meltings of various hues may, not inaptly, be 
styled the melody of colours. Sir Isaac Newton having 

* The orientalists seem to be exceedingly attached to colours. Thus they 
call the Arabian the Red Sea ; the Propontis the White Sea ; the Euxine the 
Black Sea; the Indian the Green Sea; and the Mediterranean the Blue Sea. — 
Vid. Vincent's Voyage of Nearchus, p. 318. 
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remarked^ that the breadths of the seven primary colours 
were proportional to the seven musical notes of the 
gamut ; Father Cashel conceived^ that colours had their 
harmonies, as well as music; and he^ in consequence, 
constructed an instrument', which he called an ocular 
harpsichord. The office of this instrument, says Gold- 
smith, was to reflect all the combinations of the primary 
colours in regular succession : the prismatic rays furnish- 
ing the notes, and their shades the semitones. 

II. 

In the Arctic regions Captain Ross observed several 
atmospherical phenomena. Sometimes a thick white fog 
would surround his ship on all sides ; while in the zenith 
was a fine transparent blue sky. The instant this fog 
touched the ropes, it froze, and suspended in long icicles. 
In the absence of these fogs, the whole atmosphere was re- 
markably clear : and he found to his surprise, that objects 
very near him were much lowered by the powers of re- 
fraction ; while those in the horizon were as much ele- 
vated ; and the power of vision extended to objects even 

* The power of expressing colour by sound is fancifully illustrated in 
Mons. Bombet*s lives of Haydn and Mozart, p. \^7» 

Wind In&trumenU, 

Trombone deep red. Flute sky blue. 

Trumpet scarlet. Diapason -. deeper blue. 

Clarionette orange. Double. Diapason purple. 

Oboe. yellow. Horn violet. 

Bassoon deep yellow. 

StriTi'^ed Ifulritments, 

Violin pink. 

Viola rose. 

Violoncello . . ..... red. 

Double Bass deep crimson red. 
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at a distance of 160 miles ^ " While the moon was in 
sight," says Captain Ross-, " she had the appearance of 
following the sun round the horizon; and while these 
bodies were passing in azimuth along the tops of the 
mountains, the, snow which covered them, and which had 
naturally a yellow tinge, had then the lustre of gold ; and 
the reflection of these upon the sky produced a rich green 
tint, so delicately beautiful, as to surpass description/* 

In those regions, too, he saw a considerable quantity 
of red snow. This phenomenon was received in Eng- 
land, as if it had never been seen or heard of before. 
Pliny and Aristotle mention red snow, and say that it be- 
comes red by giving shelter to innumerable red worms, 
that breed in it. Showers of blood are frequently re- 
corded in history : these were generally showers of red 
snow; but in 1017 a shower of rain of a blood colour 
fell in Aquitain. In 1819 a red shower fell in Carniola. 
Upon being analysed, it was found to be impregnated 
with silex, alumine, and oxide of iron. Red rain fell also 
at Dixmude in Flanders, Nov. 2, 1819 ; and on the follow- 
ing day at Schenevingen^, the acid obtained from which 
was chloric acid, and the metal cobalt. A shower of red 
earth fell in Calabria, January 1817. Being analysed by 
Signor Sementini, it was found to consist of silex, alumine, 
lime, chrome, iron, and carbonic acid. From the pre- 
sence of chrome, it was supposed to associate with 
aerolites. 

* Some voyagers record, that the snowy peak of Jan Mayen*s Island is 
sometimes not visible at a point, from wliich, at other times, it appears high 
above the horizon. 

« Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Regions, 4to. p. 1-14. 

3 Philosoph. Mag. Vol. Iv. 77* 
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Turner mentions a curious circumstance'. " While I 
remained in Zante,^ says he, " an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon occurred. At the end of February there was 
a torrent of rain, with which were mixed vast quantities 
of reddish sand, that soon darkened every window in the 
place. This the inhabitants attributed to a strong south 
or south-west gale, bringing that substance from Egypt, 
or the deserts of Africa." 

III. 

Red snow has been observed among the Alps ; Ray- 
mond records it, too, among the Pyrenees, at the height 
of 2000 and 2500 yards above the level of the Bay of 
Biscay. Saussure attributes that of the Alps to the 
seminal powder of certain plants, peculiar to high moun- 
tains : but Raymond to the mica, which abounds so much 
in the Pyrenees, as to colour the water as the snow 
melts -. Sarotti saw red snow, also, among the mountains 
north of Genoa ; and Martin near the seven Ice-bergs in 
the North Seas. 

In the year 1810 (Jan. 17th) red snow fell upon the 
mountains of Placentia in Italy t particularly on the 
Cento Croci. For some time, snow had lain upon those 
mountains ; but on this day peals of thunder were heard 
with several vivid flashes of lightning ; and the snow, that 
fell immediately after, was red. Then it snov/ed white; 
and the red became enclosed between two strata of white. 
By this it appears, that red snow has some connexion 
with the electrical state of the atmosphere. Some of the 

* Levant, ii. 205. 
'^ I^s Merveilles et Beautes dc la Nature en France. By Mons. DeppingJ 
tom. i. 
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snow, which Captain Ross found in the Arctic regions, 
he preserved in three stjrtes: dissolved; the sediment 
bottled ; and the sediment dried. Upon the anal7zati<» of 
these specimens^ Dr. Wcdiaaton coincided in <^ink)n with 
Captain Ross, that the redness of the snow was occasioned 
by a vegetable substance, produced cm the mountain above 
the spot, where the snow lay. It was not seen at a dis- 
tance, less than six miles from the sea^; but always on 
the face, or at the foot of a mountain. When analysed* 
it appeared to consist of minute globules from -riis^ to 
^^j^ of an inch in diameter : the coat colourless ; and 
the contents of an oily nature ; which though not soluble 
in water, was soluble in rectified spirits of wine; and 
when dried by the heat of boiling water, it sustained no 
loss of colour". Brande esteemed this substance to be the 
excrement of birds : but most of Captain Ross'^s officers 
believed it to be of vegetable origin, as it tasted like mush- 
room*, or beet root. It may be observed, however, that 
if the earth, over which this snow lay, were red, like the 
mountains of Smeerenberg, where red snow has been oc- 
casionally observed, and where the soil is of a red ochreous 
colour, the colour might, possibly, he occasioned by ex- 
halations. 

IV. 

What can be more agreeable, my Lelius, than to 
watch the colours of aerial landscapes, when the sun is 

* Voyage to the Arctic Regions, 4to. p. 140. « Ibid. A^ipendix, Ixxxriii. 

3 M. Bauer says, that the particles, colouring the snow with red, consist of 
a species of the uredo, a fungus : a perfect globule of which is so small, that 
2,5(K),OCX) occupy the space of only one square inch. 

4 Fisher*s Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Regions in 1818. 
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rising in all his glary ^, or setting in his majesty ? Or when 
the moon, rising from behind the point of a rock, tinges 
the edges of the clouds with sa£Pron ; and depicts rivers, and 
castles, and mountains, rolling over each other, along the 
circle of the horizon ? These appearances in the heavens, 
beautiful as they are in our hemisphere, are far less 
lovely, than those, which are observed in more southern 
climates: arising, principally, from the circumstance of 
there being, in those regions, little horizontal ^-efraction* 
" In the Peninsula of California,'' says Mons. Hum- 
boldt, " the sky is constantly serene, of a deep blue, and 
without a cloud. Should any appear for a momi^nt, at 
the setting of the sun, they display the finest shades of 
violet, purple, and green. All those, who have ever been 
in Cahfornia, preserve a recollection of the extraordinary 
beauty of this phenomenon. Nowhere,'* he continues, 
^^ could an astronomer find a more delightful abode, 
than at Cumana, Coro, the Island of Marguerite, and 
the coast of California." 

In Japan, clouds frequently assume the shapes of 
irregular fortifications ; giving great richness and variety 
to the vast etherial concave. At the tropics, they roll 
themselves into enormous masses, as white as snpw; 

' ' Milton has imagined a splendour more magnificent than the pencil of tiie 
punter can exhibit, or the pen of the poet describe ; and which little les? than 
tbe imagination of a poet is capable of picturing to the fancy. Adami ob- 
lerving the approach of Raphael, describes him, as 

■ Another mom 

RisVi on mid-noon ! 

Paradise Lost, Book v. 308* 
Iiaiah promises, that, la the day of grace, the light of the moon shiA be at 
the light of the ffun| and that of the ran seven feld. Ch. xxx. t. 2$» 
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turning their borders into the forms of hills; piling 
themselves upon each other ; and frequently exhibiting 
the shapes of caverns, rocks, and mountains. There, as 
may be collected from St. Pierre^, may be perceived, 
amid endless ridges, a multitude of Valleys, whose open- 
ings are distinguished by shades of purple and ver- 
million. These celestial valleys exhibit, in their various 
colours, matchless tints of white, melting into shades of 
different colours. Here and there may be observed 
torrents of light, issuing from the dark sides of the 
mountains, and pouring their streams, like ingots of gold 
and silver, over rocks of coral. These appearances are 
not more to be admired for their beauty, than for their 
endless combinations; since they vary every instant 
What, a moment before, was luminous, becomes co- 
loured : what was coloured mingles into shade : forming 
singular and most beautiful representations of islands 
and hamlets, bridges stretched over wide rivers, immense 
ruins, huge rocks, and gigantic mountains. 

V. 

The clouds, which precede the typhous- of the East, 
tower up their heads, move simultaneously ; and exhibit 
volume rising over volume, in aerial grandeur, and mag- 
nificent regularity. The edges are fringed with various 
colours from faint yellow to deep crimson : towards the 
middle they become of a copper colour, while the body 
of the cloud itself is of a deep sable. Water-spouts, too, 

* Studies of Nature ; resumed in Harmonics, Vol. SJ. p. 2*2. 
^ Dampier says the typhons of the East are the same as the hurricanes of 
the West. Vid. Discourse on the Trade Winds, &c. p. 71. 
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have a magnificent appearance to those, who behold them 
at a distance from their effects. In the Straits of Ma- 
lacca^ they are very frequent; no less than eleven or 
twelve* being occasionally seen at the same time. 

In tropical climates, clouds are frequently seen flying 
over head, which, when beheld in the horizon, seem to 
hang without the smallest motion, as a ship approaches 
the land. In the Scychelle Islands* a gale of wind is a 
phenomenon totally unknown. The inhabitants have lived 
there nearly fifty years, and have never yet witnessed one. 
These were men, who had become destitute and disgusted 
with mankind. They have little or no communication 
with the world. Their tables are supplied with the pro- 
duce of their own industry; and they are extremely 
hospitable with what they have. Their food consists of 
oysters and a few land turtles; with some plantains, 
mangoes, and pine apples: they cultivate also coffee, 
cotton, and a few cloves. These retired people, as be- 
fore observed, have never known a gale of wind on their 
island. In lower Peru, rain has never been known to 
fall. The natives of Malacca^ would esteem this climate 
beyond all others ; for they cannot endure to be in the 
rain. Many other Indian tribes have the same anti- 
pathy ; a circumstance frequently prejudicial to their in- 
terests ; since, being armed differently from Europeans, 
they might have charged them on wet days, when it 
would have been difficult for their adversaries to have 
used their muskets. The want of rain in lower Peru is, 

* Vi4. Discourse on the Phenomena of the Water-spout, Asiat. Journ. iy. 455. 
' Asiat. Journ. i. p. 36. s Vancouver. 

VOL. I. Z 
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in a great measure, compensated by fogs, whic^, ■ 
thunder or lightning, melt into dews, with which the 
vegetation is invigorated. In TaheiCe, in die Pacific 
Ocean, however, aerial phenomena of moat kinds are fre- 
quently witnessed. The natives call the house of their 
chief the " Cloud of Heaven';" his drum they call 
" Thunder ;" his torch " Lightning ;" and his double 
canoe " Rainbow." 

Those, who have beheld clouds roOing along the lower 
regions of the air, from the tops of high mountains, 
always retain a lively recollection of the grandeur of the 
perspective-. And when Dr. Kraskovitz made his Kxth 
ascension at Vienna, no feeling, he says, he ever ex- 
perienced, could equal the transport, with which he be- 
held the shroud of vapours beneath him, a])pearing like 
a floUd silver-coloured mass, with the summits of Styria 
and Hungary rising over them: while above, the hea- 
vens were pure and serene ; and the nioon and the sun 
vying, as it were, with each other, to render the universe 
more splendid and magnificent. 

In the southern hemisphere, the nights are more darky , 
than in the northern : there are fewer stars. Towards 
the northern pole, the skies are serene, and exhibit the 
stars exceedingly brilliant ; and, contrasted with the 
snow beneath, illumined by the moon, the whole mid- 
night landscape appears like a collection of a vast multi-' 
tude of gems. The stars sparkle with a fiery rod: and 

t Vflneoavar. 
' In Austral Asia there i> a tiilw, who believe their aDcestora c 
tbeclmull; and whither, at th^c ^cath, th^ will themadves ^b^ in (bed 
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the sun rises gnii sets with a light inclining to a yellow^ 
glow. On the summit of Mont Blatic, the snow, re- 
flecting with dazzling brilliancy, the moon rises with 
splendour in the midst of a sky, as black as ebony ! 
While at the southern cape of Africa, when the south 
winds prevail, the moon appears to have an undulating 
motion ; the stars revolve in a fantastic manner ; and the 
planets seem all bearded like a comet. 

The clouds, among the Highlands of Scotland, fre- 
quently display the finest outlines, and assume the most 
lovely characters; more especially, when viewed from 
their wild and magnificent summits. To these land- 
scapes, sketched with such boldness in the heavens, 
Beattie finely alludes in his poem of the Minstrel. 

Oft when the wintry storm had cseas'd to ravet 
He roam*d the snowy waste, at even, to view 
The cloud, stupendous, from the Atlantic wave 
High towering, sail along the horizon blue : 
Where, 'midst the changeful scenery, ever new, 

Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries. 
More wildly great, than ever pencil drew ; 
Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes, of giant size. 
And glittering cliffs on cliffs, and iiery ramparts rise. 

Mm$trelf Part i, st liii. 



VI. 

In tropical climates the stars seem whiter than in 
northern ones, owing to the transparency of the air, 
Humboldt and Bonpland once saw Jupiter distinctly, 
with the naked eye, eighteen minutes after the sun had 
appeared in the horizon ; — so transparent is the atmo- 
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sphere nt Cumana. On Mont Blanc, Jupiter may fre- 
quently be seen several hours after the sun has risen. 
Among the Alps the sky is of an intense azure ; a eir- 
etimstance, which we may attribute to the colour of the 
air not being weakened by vapours, which cause the rays 
of light to separate and disperse. In the tropics the 
sky, seen through the green boughs of the forests, ajl- 
pears like indigo ; and the sea is of a pure and solemn 
azure. 

At the lake Manasanawara among the Him^la moun- i 
tmns, the moon in a total eclipse is much more clear and I 
transparent, than in lower regions ; owing to the rarity j 
of the atmosphere extenuating the shadow of the earth. 

In Italy, in Sp^n, and in the south of France, circlet J 
round the moon are frequently seen. In those climates, I 
too, the twinkling of stars is generally accompanied by I 
sudden changes of colour; and between the equator and I 
the 15th degree of latitude small haloes are frequently I 
observed round the planet Venus. In these aureolas, the I 
orange, the \iolet, and the purple, are particularly to I 
be distinguished ; and yet Bonpland remarks, that be 1 
never once saw any similar prismatic appearances round I 
Canopup, or the Sirius. These haloes appear most fre- I 
quently in the finest weather. 

In the Island of Madeira and along the coast of Africa, 
Humboldt was never weary of admiring the serenity and 
transparency of the sky at night; when he beheld in- 
numerable falling stars, shooting almost every instant. 
These phenomena because more frequent, as he passed 
the Canaries ; and still more so in that part of the Faofic, 
which bathes the volcanic shores of Guatimala. Some of J 
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these meteors lefl tails, which remained luminous from 
twelve to fifteen seconds. While he was climbing the 
broken lavas of the Malpays^ he saw several optical phe- 
nomena, which appeared like small rockets shooting into 
the air. These he found afterwards to be the images of 
stars, magnified by vapours. 

VII. 

What poet beholds the blush of morning, without feel- 
ing that vernal delight, which recals to his fancy the 
mother of Memnon, and Guidons mother of roses ? On 
the ceiling of the palace of Rospigliosi, this picture still 
remains. There Aurora glows with beauty, attended by 
the Hours: while Love, bearing a flambeau, waves it 
over the universe. Immediately the ocean, which had 
previously been enveloped in darkness, catches the flame, 
and the waves become illumined by its splendour. 

Newton believed, that the blueness of the sky arises 
from vapours, consistent enough to reflect violet rays, 
but not of suflicient consistence to reflect less reflexible 
ones. Leonardo da Vinci, on the other hand, attributed 
it to the immense depth of the heavens, which, devoid of 
light, is black ; but which. When illuminated by the sun, 
becomes blue: — all black bodies appearing blue, when 
observed through a white medium. This opinion seems 
to be the more philosophical of the two : for were New- 
ton's hypothesis correct, stars could never be seen during 
the day ; whereas they are frequently observed, even at 
noon, at the bottom of deep wells and mines. 

The shapes and motions of the clouds sometimes de- 
pend on aerial currents ; at others on their electricity : 
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Clouds frequently discliarg'mg opposite clfictridtiea intpJ 
each other. Thar colours are caused by the power, 
which they possess, ivhen condensed at certain heights, of 
dividing the rays of light ; and by reflection rendering 
them visible. Such is tiie cause of yellow, orange, red, 
and purple clouds. Green ones are but seldom seen. 

But though blueness is the natural colour of the sky, | 
the clouds reflect every colour in nature ; though not in 
every climate. Someliiues they wear the modest blush of 
the sardonia dnctura ; now streaks of bloodish red, like 
ribbon jasper; now large brilliant volumes, like native 
cinnabar ; now of a vivid red, with white spots, like the 
marble of Languedoc; now tlie red, bordering im 
orange, like comeUan ; and now they reflect the rich and 
glowing colour of the carhuncle. In some climates they 
assume that of the onyx alabaster ; in others brownish 
rod, interspersed with white spots, like porphyry. Now 
they are ydlow as native gold; and now as whit« as 
magnesian hmestone. Sometimes, mingling with the 
azure of the deep serene, veins and spots of white and 
yellow remind us of the lapis-laznh ; at other times « 
blue, more deep and more beautiful than marine; luiij in 
some fortunate moments they appear to unite the roses <rf 
Peraa with the violets of England and the lilies of 
France : while the sea, hke moss on alabaster, rivals the 
variegated tincture of serpentine; or, mixed with wavw 
of white, assumes the colour oi Egyptian marble. 

VIII. 

Ill our climate no colour is more fascinating to the im 
yiualion, tliau lliat Uocp glow, griulually sulitniag in(f> I 
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|>Qrple% which, in its turn, fades into the aerial obscurity 
rf a summer's twilight ; while, in the distant horizon, 

Emerging slow, 



Cynthia comes riding on her silver car. 

And hoaiy mountain cUfifs shine faintly from afar. 

A scene, more than equal to this, my Lehus, was 
observed by your excellent friend, Eustace, from the 
castle of Procida. The purple tints of the sun brightene4 
into golden streaks, as it descended; then softened into 
purple again; and, deepening into blue, at length melted 
into darkness. The family, who took care of the castle 
in the absence of the owner, consisted of a husband, a 
model of strength ; a wife, beautiful ; and their son, who 
served the table with figs, apricots and peaches. Afler 
supper, the wife, in a clear and sweet voice, sang the 
evening hymn ; which her husband accompanied on his 
guitar ; and with his son, occasionally joined in chorus. 
** I was never present at an act of family devotion,'' says 
Eustace^ ^ more simple or more graceful. It seemed 
to hsffmonize with the beauty of the country, and the 
temperature of the air ; and breathed at once the inno- 
cence and joy of Paradise.'' 

To the beauty of aerial tintings Mons. Necker was 
peculiaiiy sensible. A few hours after the death of Mad. 
Necker, Madame de Stael caught him standing at one of 
the windows of his chateau, overlooking a magnificent 
prospect of the Alps, when a doud passed over the 

1 . liumine vestit 



Purpureo.- 



« Vol. iii. p. 3. 8vo. 
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honzon in the distance : and, being coloured with the 
rays of the morning sun, seemed as if it were a vehicle 
to convey the soul of an admirable woman to the etherial 
regions. " Perhaps her soul hovers there !" ejaculated 
Mods. Necker, and then relapsed into meditation. 

Purple has been a royal colour for ages. The 
Egyptians' clothed their god, Serapis, in purple; and 
in the age of Conmiodus, for a subject to wear that 
colour was an act of treason^. The poets have an ana- 
logous respect for it ; hence they celebrate 

■' The purple light of love, and bloom of juung ilesir*.'" 

Aspasia, Cyrus' mistfess, was calle<l Mitto (Vermillion), 
from the beauty and transparency of her complexion: 
and purple was fr&juently an epithet applied to beautiful 
women. Horace even apphed the epithet to cloves*; 
and Virgil not unfrequently to the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic Seas. 

Catulus, to whom the chaij^e of finishing the capitol wn 
committed, covered the area of that part, in which the 
people sat, with a large jjurpje vdl ; on which was imi- 
tated the colour of the sky. The wing of St. Michael 
was of a purple colour, encompassed with rays of gold; 
Alilton, therefore, with his wonted propriety of costume, 
clothes him in a military vest of purple, dipped in a rain- 
bow, 

* Herod. Euterpt. cxxxii. 
■ There wu ■ purple called Ihe hecmiomque putple, wbicJi kept iu calcmi 
for an hundred ytatt, 

'' Furpurds a]es alaribui. LrU iv. od. 1. 1. 10. Poliapi. hoverer, pur. 
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CHAPTER V. 

If we hold green glass to our eyes, every object, seen 
through it, appears green : hence it has been supposed, 
that those insects, which have green, blue, or indigo 
eyes, may believe, that every thing, they see, is of a 
green, blue, and indigo colour. Labradore felspar ex- 
hibits a brilliant display of colours ; but, like the opal, 
they all depend on the position, in which the stone is 
held to the light. Gems, on the other hand, derive 
their colours from the metals, with which they are im- 
pregnated : but iron may be rendered white by cooling it 
in quick-lime and sal ammoniac. 

The tintings of the clouds are caused, as we before 
observed, by the refrangibility of the sun's rays. These 
visions, these mimic representations, — designed, as it were, 
by the Eternal, in mockery of man's works, and as em- 
blems of their instability, — charm alike the philosophic 
eye, searching into the secrets of Nature, and the heart 
of the peasant, who, at an humbler distance, admires her 
beauties and obeys her impulses. See, too, my Lelius, 
and be captivated, as you behold, the fine formed arch of 
the rainbow. See it, when it encircles the horizon of ex- 
tended plains, or when it is hanging from the sides of 
an elevated mountain ; and if you are able to restrain the 
impulse of your admiration, I will proclaim to your 
friends, that you will never be a poet. 

I do not remember, whether it has been expressly 
noticed by our philosophical writers, but it is evident, 
that the ancients had a knowledge of the rainbow'^s being 
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formed by the refraction of the sun-beams and the falling 
of rain^ We may infer this from the allegory of the 
winds, in the twenty-third book of the Iliad ; from what 
lEUan ^ says /of Pythagoras; and from « passage in the 
fifth book of the JSn^. 

Ceu nubibus arcus 



MiUe trahh varies adverso sole colores*. 

Lib* Y* 1* €8« 

Martial also — 

Cssuras alte sic rapit Iris aquas. 

Lab. xii. ep. 29. 6. 

Nothing cam be more eKpveas than the language <of 
Pliny : ^^ Quod ergo iris M refractio aspecius eat mi 
eolem^ man^estum est J* And as Plutarch dedavea it to 
be a circamstanGe, well known in his time, it is difficult 
to concetye, why, in the present, Antonio de Donude is 
honoured as an mventor, rather than a reviver, of a 
system, which Descartes more fully explained, and whic^ 
Newton completed by analyoog the qualities of colour* 

' Dr. Watts of Gla^ov ascribes it to the *' refraction of rays, comii^ 
Ihrough the lower edge of a cloud, posited between the beholder and th$ sun.'* 
This accounts for bows» when there is no rain. It is caused by both. 

* Van Hist. lib. iv. c. 18. 

s Virgil repeats this line ^m En. iv.!. 701. This pttss^ is InteteH 
hy IRopin in his best manners 

Tunc et ccelosU qiae dicilur Iris abarcuy 
Splendebit, flores variata coloribus illis, 
Qjuos pluvia accipiunt adverse nubila sole, 
Iridis at species varias, yariosqne colores 
Distioguet, vanis pro imnfntMau annus. 

H4frt. lib. i. 
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II. 

The poets feigned the rainbow to be the residence of 
certain aerial creatures, whose delight it 13 to sip(xt and 
wanton in the clouds. Milton, in his exquieate fostorid 
dr,a^a of Comus, thus alludes to this platonic idea: — 

I took it for a fairy yisron 
Of some gay creature in the elexoent* 
That in the colours of the runbow live, 
And play i' th* plighted clouds. 

Shakespeare is the only writer, who has alluded to the 
colours, which are reflected on the eye, when suffuBed 
with tears. The rainbow, which, Jdot improbably^ first- 
suggested the idea of ardies, though beautiful in all coun- 
tries, is more particularly so in mountainous ones ; for, 
independent of their frequency, it is impossible to con- 
ceive any liiingmore grand, thto the appearance <^this 
fine arch, when its pniits rest upon the o(i[K)site sides 
of a narrow valley, or mi the peaked summits of prc^ 
cipitate mountains. The Scandinavians believed it t^ 
connect earth with heaven ; and gave it, for a guardi^D^ a 
Beings called Heimdaller. 

It is impossible to see a rainbow without feeling ad^ 
miration tow^ds the Power, that f(N*ms it ! 0»e of ib^ 
glories, which are said to surround the throoe of Heavier 
is a rainbow like an emerald'. In the Apocalypse^ it is 
described, as cneiccling the head of an aagel ; in £zekiel| 
the four chembim are eetnpared to a eloud, ardhed with 

* Rev. iv. V. 8. * ifccv. ch. x. v. 1. 
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iV; and nothing, out of the Hebrew Scriptures, can ex- 
ceed the beauty of that passage in Milton'', where he 
describes its creation and its first appearance. There is 
a picture, representing this emblem of mercy ^, so ad- 
mirably painted, in the castle of Ambras, in the circle cS 
Austria, that the grand duke of Tuscany offered a hun- 
dred thousand crowns for it. Rubens frequently gave 
animation to pictures, which had little beside to interest 
the eye of the spectator, by painting this phenomenon: 
one of Guidons best pieces represents the Virgin and 
Infant sitting on a rainbow : and round the niche, in 
which stood a statue of the Virgin in the chapel of 
Xoretto, were imbedded precious stones of various lustres, 
forming a rainbow of various colours^ 

III. 

This phenomenon is frequently observed, rising amid 
the exhalations of waterfalls. There is one in the island 
of Joanna^; another at the Fall of Staubbach, in the 
bosom of the Alps; one near Schaffhausen; at the 
Cascade ofLauffen; at the Cataract of Niagara; and a 
still more beautiful one at Terni ; where the whole cur^ 
rent jpt the Velino, rushing from a steep precipice of 
nearly two hundred feet, presents to the spectator 
below, a variegated circle, over-arching the Fall; and 

> Ezekiel I v. 28. > Book xL 

' Gen ix. 13, 16. Homer has two passages, which it were difficult to un- 
derstand, were we not to refer thdr meaning to the sign of Noah«^Vid. 
IL T. 37. 547. Pope's version. 

* Asiat. Joum. y. p. 235. 
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two other bows suddenly reflected on the right and left. 
How comparatively faint and insignificant appear the 
prismatic tints of the water-works, erected at Versailles, 
at St. Cloudj and in" the gardens of St. Ildefonso, near 
the city of Madrid ! 

The rainbows of Greenland' are frequently of a pale 
white, fringed with a brownish yellow ; arising from the 
rays of the sun being reflected from a frozen cloud. In 
Iceland they are called the " Bridges of the Gods." Ulloa 
and Bouguer describe circular rainbows^, which are 
frequently seen on the mountains, rising above Quito, 
in the kingdom of Peru; while Edwards asserts, that 
a rainbow was seen near London, caused by the ex- 
halations of that city, after th^ sun had set more than 
twenty minutes. A naval friend, too, informs me, that, 
as he was one day watching the sutfs effect upon the ex- 
halations, near Juan Fernandez, he saw upwards of five- 
and-twenty ires marince animate the sea at the same' 
time. In these marine bows, the concave sides were 
turned upwards ; the drops of water rising from below, 
and not falling from above, as in the instances of aerial 
arches. They are sometimes formed, too, by waves, 
dashing against the rocks: as may frequently be seen, 
on the coasts of Caernarvon, Merioneth, Pembroke, Car- 
digan, Carmarthen, and Glamorgan. 

> When M. L'abillardiere * was on Mount TenerifTe, he saw the contours 

« 

of his body traced on the clouds beneath him in all the colours of the, solar 
bow. He had previously witnessed this phenomenon on the Kesrouan, in Asia 
Minor. 



• D'Entrecastcaux*s Voy. in Search of La Perouse, vol. i. p. 18, 19- 
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IV- 

In some rainbows may be discoTered three ^arched 
within the purple of the oommon bow^: 1. yeHawish 
green, darker green, purple ; 2. green, purple ; S. green, 
purple. Rainbows, too, are sometimes seen, whetf the 
hoar frost is descending. 

Aristotle states, that he was the first, who ever saw a 
lunar rainbow. He assuredly means, that he was the firsts 
who erer described one ; — since lunar rainbows must hxve 
been observed in all ages. That it was unknown to St 
Ambrose, however, is evident from his belief, that the bow, 
which God pnnnised Nodb, he would place in die firma^ 
ment, after the Deluge, ^^ as a witness, that he woul4 
never drown the world again,^ was not to be understood 
of the rainbow, ^ which can never appear in the night; 
but some visible virtue of the Deity.'* Notwithstanding 
this assertion of St. Ambrose*, I have had the good for- 
tune to see several ; two of which were, perhaps, the finest 
ever witnessed in any country. The first formed an arch 

' First remarked by Dr. Langwith.— Phil. Trans. No. 375. 
^ A lunar rainbow yrn seen by the Portuguese pilot, near Uie islaad of St. 
Thomas, A. D. 1524. " We observed the consteUation of II Cruaem," says 

he, " very high from the island of San Thome, and remarked, that the moon, 
after rain, forms during the night a rainbow, similar to what the sun produces in 
the day, except that the colours are nebulous.'* The original of this passage was 
written many years before Newton was born. — When M. Labillardiere* was 
in search of La Perouse, he saw a lunar bow on the coast of Africa; in which,, 
as the bow was between the ship and the moon, the colours were inversely 
from those of the sun. Lunar rainbows are frequent in St. Domingo. 



• Vol. i. 62. Also, i. 230. 
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over the Vale of Usk. The tiioem hung orer the Blo- 
renge ; a dark cloud suspended over MyaYth ; the river 
murmured over beds of stones; and a bow, illumined 
by the moon, stretched from one side of the vale to 
the other. Had Wouvermanns, or Bassano, at that 
moment, thrown their mantles over me! For then I 
recalled to recollection that passage in the Chinese 
mythology, where the mother of Fo-hi, sumamed the 
" flower-loving," is represented as walking in the even- 
ing, on the banLs of a rivulet, and finding herself 
suddenly enveloped in a rainbow. She became preg- 
nant, from that moment; and, after a period of twelve 
years, gave birth to a son, who was honoured with the 
title of « the Star of the Year.'' 

The second I saw from the castle, overlooking the 
bay of Carmarthen,, forming a regular semicircle over 
the Towy. It was in a moment of vicissitude; and fancy 
willingly reverted to that passage of Ecclesiasticus, where 
the writer describes Simon, shining ^^ as a morning star,'^ 
and " as a rainbow,'' on the temple of the EtemaL 
The sky soon cleared, and presented a midnight scene 
like that, which Bloomfield has described so admirably. 

Low on the utmost bound'ry of tbe sight. 
The rising vapours catch the silver light; 
Thence fancy measures, as they parting fly, 
Which first will throw its shadow on the eye, 
Passing the source of light ; and thence away, 
Succeeded quick by brighter still than they. 
For yet above these wafted clouds are seen 
(In a remoter sky, still more serene), 
Others detached, in ranges through the air. 
Spotless as snow, and coantlets as they're fair; 
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Scattered immensely wide from east to west. 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 
Tliesef to the raptured mind, aloud proclaim 
Their mighty Shepherd's everlasting name. 

BtoomfieldU Winter, L 249. 



CHAPTER VI. 



What appearances in nature can be more beautiful, 
and, at the same time, more awful, than the wild, and 
mysterious, motions and colours of the aurora borealis? 
Sometimes covering, with inconceivable magnificence^ 
the concave of the whole hemisphere; changing thdr 
positions every moment ; now resembling vast pyramids ; 
or stretching into innumerable columns; varying their 
shapes and colours with astonishing rapidity, and with 
endless caprice. Now vanishing in a moment, leaving 
the heavens sombre and black ; and now returning, with 
increased splendour, shedding a matchless glory over all 
the heavens ! 

With respect to the cause of this phenomenon, many 
hypotheses have been started by natural philosophers. 
Not one, however, will stand the test of rigid examination/ 
St. Pierre imagines it probable, that it may be caused by 
the coruscations of ice, at the polar circles; since vast 
islands of- ice are frequently signified, some time before 
they appear in the horizon, by the coruscations they emit ^ 

' Ice-blinks are vl&ible at a considerable distance^; and by their effulgence 
may be seen in tlie deepest fog, and in the darkest night. Ships may, there- 



* Mem. Wernerian Society, vol. ii. (29!?. 
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This hypothesis gains some confirmation from the cir- 
cumstance, which has been observed by travellers in 
Lapland and Siberia^ o£ the aurora being attended by a 
hissing and a cracking noise. One insuperable objection. 
However, among many others, may be opposed to this 
theory. If the remarkable phenomenon, alluded to, pro- 
ceeded from the coruscations of ice at the polar circles, 
it would appear regularly every year ; whereas, it is now 
scarcely ever to be seen'; and, in more ancient times, it 
was even still more unfrequent. Some have imagined it 
to proceed from the ice islands themselves, which float at 
particular seasons of the year, along the Northern and 
Southern Oceans : grounding their opinions principally, 
upon Captain Cook's having observed, that the ice islands, 
at the South Pole, illuminated half the horizon to a con- 
siderable height^. This hypothesis is even more im- 
probable than the former. It is liable to the same in- 
surmountable objection, as to the unfrequency, with the 
addition of the utter impossibility of our ima^ning, that 
any coruscations, caused by objects so comparatively low 
as ice islands, should ascend to an altitude of several 
thousand miles; a height to which, in the opinion of 
many philosophers, particularly Euler and Mairan, the ^ 

forC} easily avoid them. The rushing of two fields of ice agunst each other 
produces a sound like that of thunder, or artillery. They seem like two planet s 
coming in contact. 

* The first recorded in England, I believe, is noticed by William of 
Malmsbury, p. 177. A very remarkable one was seen at Naples, July 1% 
1787. Emanuel Maria, who wrote a letter to Abbe Fontana, at Florence, 
descriptive of this phenomenon, says, the light appeared, for the most pait, tb 
be under the clouds. — Vid. II Mercurio Italico, Ottobre, 1787* 

• Cook's Voyages, voL i. p. 267, 4to. 
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illuminations of the aurora borealis undoubtedly aspire. 
To add to the difficulty^ it has been observed by several 
travellers in Iceland, that the northern lights proceed 
from the east and south-east'^ as well as from the north. 
In Greenland generally from the east. In Lapland fre- 
quently from the south. In, Hudson'^s Bay it resembles 
an umbrella, darting streams of light from every part of 
its periphery. At the equator they are never seen. 

IL 

Franklin supposed the Aurora to be owing to a vast 
quantity of electricity accumulated in the atmosphere^ 
and unable to pass off into the earth, on account of 
the non-conducting substance of ice, with whidi the 
land and seas are incrusted in the polar regions. Some 
have also supposed, that it associated with the mag- 
netic fluid ^: but Lieutenant Parry, when he was in 
the Arctic regions, could not perceive, during the 
continuance of the aurora boreaUs, that it affected the 
magnetic ^ needle in any degree. It neither altered its 

* The result of Captain Rosses voyage proves, that it appears in every 
direction; and not unfrequently at small distances from the earth. — ^Vid. 
Voj. of Disc, to Arctic R^ons. 4to. Appendix cczxi. 

* From an account published of the voyages of Lowenom, Egede, and 
Rothe ^, it would seem as if the aurora is occ^ionally seen even in the day- 
time. 

3 Professor Hansteen of Christiana belie\'es the earth to hare four mag- 
netic poles ; and that the moon and the sun have magnetical poles also. He 
believes the aurora lights to be magnetical currents, flowing from one mag- 
netical pole to another immediately opposite : and that they have a form of a 

• Vid. Barrow's Polar Regions, p. 332. 
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polarity, nor even so mu^h as caused a single tremulous 
motion. 

In respect to the ice-blink ', Martin describes it as an 
arch, formed upon the clouds by reflection from packed 
ice. This reflection* sometimes afibrds a perfect map of 
the ice twenty or thirty miles beyond the limits of direct 
vision. 

Some voyagers assert, that ice-bergs exhibit green and 
blue colours by day, but none by night ; others, among 
whom is Captain Ross^, assert that they have most beau- 
tiful colours by night as well as by day, displaying a 
vividness and variety beyond the power of art to repre- 
sent. In these northern regions it is curious, that lenses^ 
can be formed by ice, which, without melting, will, when 
the sun is powerful, light matches, fire gunpowder, and 
melt lead. 

But of all the phenomena of Nature, there is no appear- 
ance, which visits the mind with such indescribable 
emotion, as that, which animates every beholder of the 
FataMargana, in the Straits of Messina : — ^a phenomenon 
that exceeds all the fairy phantoms, which the ima^nation 

luminous cross, where they first appear ; and that there are four luminous 
crosses : two in the northern hemisphere, and two in the southern ; elevated 
from four to five hundred miles above the earth. 

> The ice-blink frequently presents the outlines of an aerial map of the ice 
and sea below. It is caused by the rays of light falling on the surface of the 
ice*; and bdng thence reflected into the superincumbent air, making them 
visible. 

• Transactions of the Wemerian Society, 1815. 

3 Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Regions, 4 to. p. 31. 

* Captun Scoresby's Observations on the Polar loe. 



* Scoresby on Polar Ice. 
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creates, while we are reading the brilliant descriptionfit of 
Arabian poets. The Sicilians call it the most beautifut 
sight in nature. Minai has written a dissertaticm on this 
phenomenon, which is thus described by Father AngeluccL 
— " On the 16th of August, 1 643, as I stood at my 
window, I was surprised with a wonderful vision. The 
sea, that washes the Sicilian shore, swelled up, and be- 
came, for ten miles in length, like a chain of dark moun- 
tains; while the waters near our Calabrian coast grew 
quite smooth, or, in an instant, appeared as oae clear 
polished nurror, reclining against the ridge. On this 
glass was depicted, in chiaroscuro, a string of several 
thousand pilasters, all equal in altitude, distance, and 
degree of light and shade. In a moment they lost their 
height, and bent into arcades, like Roman aqueducts; 
and a long cornice was next formed on the top, and above 
it rose castles innumerable, all perfectly alike. They 
soon split into towers, which were shortly after lost in 
colonnades, then windows, and at last ended in pines, 
cjrpresses, and other trees even and similar. This is the 
fata margana, which, for twenty-six years, I thought a 
mere fable.^' Such is the account of this astonishing 
phenomenon, derived by Swinburne from Father An- 
gelucci ^ It is supposed, by Mons. Howel, to be caused by 

* There is an Italian poem, entitled Fata MarganSi by Signer Marcheie 
%x)llito Pindemonte, said to be every way worthy of its author. 

** Vemey," says St. Pierre, " was one day greatly surprised to perceiTe in 
the sky the appearance of a town, turned upside down, and to distinguish per- 
fectly the steeples, towers, and houses. He lost no time in sketching this 
plienomenon, and determined on ascertaining its caus^ he proceeded following 
the same point of the compass into the mountains. But how great was his 
surprise, on finding, at a distance of seven leagues from the spot, the town of 
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a bitumen, issuing firom certain rocks, at the bottom of the 
sea; the subtle parts of which, being attenuated an4 
combined with the vapour, gives it more consistence, and 
forms a kind of aerial crystal, " which receives the light, 
reflects it to the eye, and transmits it to all the luminous 
points, which colour the objects, and render them visible.^^ 
Others attribute it to electrical causes. 

III. 

Illusions are, also, frequently witnessed in hot countries, 
just above the surface of the earth. These illusions are 
called mirages. Humboldt observed one near the con- 
fluence of the Apure with the Oronooko \ Johnson ^ saw 
one on the northern borders of Persia ; and Elphinstone^ 
another, as he was travelling in Caubul, which seemed to 
^diibit a clear lake ; and which reflected the figures of 

* 

which he had seen the reflection in the sky, and of which he had a sketch in 
his portfolio.** 

^* One of those very singular and curious atmospherical phenomena, which 
are occasionally seen among the Hartz mountains in Hanover, and have once 
or twice been observed in Souta Fell, in Cumberland, has been seen in Hunt- 
ingdonshire. About half past four o'clock on Sunday morning, July 16, 
1820, the sun was shining in a cloudless sky, and the light vapourl^ arising from 
the river Ouse, were hovering over a little hill near St Neot's ; when suddenly 
the village of Great Paxton, its farm-houses, hams, dispersed cottages, trees, 
and its different grass-fields, were clearly and distinctly visible in a beautiful 
aerial picture, which extended from east to west, about 400 yards. Nothing 
could exceed the astonishment and admiration of the spectator, as he looked at 
this surprising phenomenon, from a gentle declivity in an opposite directidn, 
at the distance of half a mile^ or his regret at its disappearance in about ten 
minutes.**—- Cambridge Journal. 

* Personal Narrative, iv. 457. 504. 
* Colonel Johnson's Journey over Land from India. 

^ Caubul, p. 1 7. 
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two gentlemen^ who rode by its side as distinctly, as if it 
had really been water. These mirages are very frequent 
in Egypt^; where two villages occasionally appear Uke 
islands in the bosom of large sheets of water ; with their 
inverted images as clearly defined^ as if they were real. 

The northern coast of Greenland^ fretted with ice, 
reflecting all the primary colours of the sun'^s rays, fre- 
quently seems like an enchanted land : and in the country 
north of Hudson^s Bay, where all the animals wear the 
livery of winter ; where wine freezes ; and where rum 
and brandy coagulate; lunar halos and parhelias are 
frequent; sometimes stealing, as it were, colours from 
the rainbow. Stars appear crimson, and the aurora 
borealis is witnessed almost every night. In Spitsbergen, 
also, are seen many phenomena, common to Greenland, 
and Baffin^s Bay; while at a distance from the coast 
are beheld large ice-islands, floating in majestic masses 
like mountains. Against these the waters of the ocean 
are perpetually dajsbing; sometimes as high as their 
girdles ; where, freezing, they present those curious pic- 
tures, which an active imagination converts into towns, 
villages, steeples, and temples. These, beheld in an 
hemisphere, illumined by the aurora, where the stars are 
reflected from the snow, and where the moon preserves a 
frequent horizon, present curious and awful pictures of 
magnificence. 

Baron de Humboldt, when he was in the city of 
Cumana, witnessed a violent earthquake. A few days 
after, were seen in the sky thousands of flre-balls and 
falling stars, rapidly succeeding each other for the space 

* Monge; and Biot. 
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of several hours. From many of tliese stars issued irra^ 
diations like rockets, and other fire-works. To what a 
height, some of these meteoric appearances aspired, may 
be inferred from the circumstance, that innumerable 
falling stars and bolides, seen from three till six in the 
morning, were also observed at Maroa, 174 leagues south- 
west of Cumana; at San Gabriel das Cachociras, near 
the equatcHT ; on the frontiers of Brazil, ^30 leagues from 
Cumana; also in the Gulf of Florida, lat. 25® long. 8P 
60'; in Labrador and Greenland; and even at Weimar, 
in Germany. To be seen at such wide distances, these 
meteors must have been, according to Humboldt's cal- 
culation, 1233 miles in height. But it is more probable, 
that these meteors were not the same : the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, from some unknown cause, might have 
been in a state, through the whole of the area described, 
peculiarly favourable to the production of myriads of 
what the same philosophic traveller calls " incandes- 
cences'." 

IV. 

Men lived and breathed in electrical fluidity many 
thousand years, without being in any way conscious of its 
existence. This circumstance alone ought to be sufficient 
to place men on their guard, how they glide into atheism, 
when any thing is seen, or any event occurs, of which 
they have no power to discover the immediate cause. 

The causes of lightning are now generally understood ; 
we shall, therefore, merely relate a few instances of elec- 
trical phenomena. 

» Pers. Nar. iii. 344. 
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Bosman ' relates, that during hb stay at Elmina^ he 
found some old papers, in which it was recorded, that in 
a violent storm, which occurred in 1651, the lightning 
had not only melted several swords, without singing the 
*jcabbards ; but had melted gold and silver, without touch- 
ing the bags. 

Sometimes lights are seen upon the mast4ieads of 
^hips. Dampier saw an instance in the Chinese seas 
after a violent storm of rain and thunder. It resembled 
a star. Camoens alludes to a similar phenomenon in the 
Lusiad. It is called by the Spanish and Portuguese, 
Corpus Sanctum ; they esteem it an omen of fine weather ; 
and go immediately to prayers when they observe it. 

Sometimes the entire sea appears like a floating mass 
of electrical fluid. On the coasts of New Guinea^ are 
seen, for many leagues, a vast profusion of minute sub- 
stances during the night. They are also witnessed on 
the coast of New Holland ; where they are, generally, of 
a greyish colour. In some seas they are red ; hence the 
fables relative to seas of blood, with which the world has 
occasionally been amused. Sailors call this collection sea 

> Guinea Coast, p. 97. Ed. 1721. 
' When M. de Maupertuis was in Lapland, he saw a lake covered with 
small yellow grains ; which, upon examination; he supposed to be the crysa- 
lids of flies, which he saw in myriads, having green heads. And when 
Dentrescasteux * was in 42^ latitude of the Atlantic, he saw voluminous 
masses of water, rolling, as it were, like globes of fire ; and the sea appeared 
illuminated in almost every direction. This phosphorescent appearance he 
attributed not only to the animalculae, to which we have above alluded, but to 
an highly electrified atmosphere. 

* Voyage in Search of La Perouse, vol. i. p. )5. 47. 
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saw-dust. On the Austral-Asian coast, Peron discovered, 
during a squaU of wind, a broad belt of phosphoric lighl 
floating u{x)n the water. Upon examination, he found 
this brilliancy to proceed from innumerable animals, swim- 
ming at diiFerent depths. These proved to belong to a 
new genus of Molusca, to which Peron gave the name 
of Pyrosoma. 

The phosphorensic matter, we have alluded to, as being 
impregnated on the African coast, is glutinous ^ In 
rainy nights it is not observable ; but when the stars or 
the moon shine bright, they are remarkably brilliant. 
The bodies composing this mass are regularly organised ; 
and Dr. Solander and Sir Joseph Banks, therefore, 
naturally supposed them to be the spawn or eggs of a 
certain species of marine animal. These animalcules 
belong almost entirely to tropical seas. When they 
are separated from the water, the water loses its phos- 
phorescence ; and the animalcules soon lose it themselves, 
when exposed to the dry air. 

V, 

In India there are frequent nightly illuminations, when 
rain has not fallen for some time. These spontaneous 
lights, the Indians attribute to the friction of bamboos 
against each other. But they are frequently seen where 
there are no bamboos, and may therefore probably be 
referred to electrical causes. The province of New 
Biscay', in North America, has an atmosphere, which is 
sometimes so highly electrical, that sufficient matter may 

* Vid. Grant's Voyage oi Discoyery, 4to. p. 24, 
"> Major Pike's Travels through the Western Territories of North America; 
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be collected from the skin of a beiar to ^ve considerable 
shocks. And as Saussure and Jalabert ^ were one day 
crossing the Alps, they encountered several thunder 
clouds ; when they discovered their bodies to be so full 
of electrical fire, that flashes darted from their fingers; 
their joints cracked ; and they felt the same sensation, as 
when they had previously been electrified by art*. Op the 
coast of Upper Guinea, the atmosphere is frequently elec- 
trified to a most astonishing degree. When Labillardiere 
was sailing in those seas, he saw, during a dark night, a 
luminous column of great extent issue from under the 
clouds, and alight on the surface of the ocean ; so that, 
for a time, the ship seemed to be sailing in a sea of fire. 
On the eastern coast of Samos, meteoric fires are often 
seen hovering in stormy nights upon the mountains. 
They are frequent, too, upon the mountains of Lycia ; 
proceeding, it may be supposed, from exhalations of 
ignited hydrogen gas. In Peru ^ meteors have been known 
to exhibit themselves, that lasted from half-past six in the 
evening till half-past ten. 

^ Biydone*s Travels in Sicily and Malta, p. 99. 
^ The electric fluid will not melt ice, or any congealed substance. Every 
electrified body is surrounded by matter in motion. This matter is the electric 
fluid. The electric fluid will not pass through hard stones ; amber ; oils ; 
dry air; sulphur; or the ashes of animal and vegetable substances. In respect 
to the principal metals, they are all conductors. The best being gold ; and 
the worst lead. Wood, in its green state, is a conductor. When it is baked, 
it is a non-conductor : when it is burned to charcoal, it resumes its conducting 
qualities ; but when it is reduced to ashes, it again becomes a non-conductor. 
The cause of death by the electric fluid is unknown ; as no injury on the 
vessels or intestines appears on dissection. 

^ At Canete, vid. Present State of Peru, 4to. 391. 1805. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

No landscape, however admirable in other respects, 
is complete without motion. The swan must glide 
along the river ; the eagle wheel among the crags ; goats 
must bound among the precipices; or herds or flocks 
graze, in irregular groups, along the valley. For this 
rea^n, the poets never fail to animate their ideal land- 
scapes with some interesting associations, that imply 
motion; such as the waving of woods, the falling of 
waters, or the flight of birds. What a fine passage is 
that in Thomson, where he enlivens the sterile rocks of 
St. Kilda with the movements of a group of eagles ! 

High from the summit of a craggy cliff. 
Hung o'er the deep, such as, amazing, frowns 
On utmost Kilda*s shore, whose lonely race 
Resign the setUng sun to Indian worlds, 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young, 
Strong pouncM, and ardpnt with paternal fire, 
Now fit to raise a kingdom of their own ; 
He drives them from his fort, the towering seat, 
For ages, of his empire ; which in peace 
Unstain'd he holds ; while many a league to sea 
He wings his course^ and preys in distant isles. 

In the motion of landscape, what can be more agreeable 
than the waving of com or of trees ; the calm gliding, or 
the fierce rushing of rivers; the rising of columns of 
smoke ^; the unpremeditated motion of animals; and 

* Lambinus has well described those various involutions of rising smoke, 
which give such an indescribable charm to woodland landscapes. Cum tre- 
pido seu tremulo motu sursum feruntur. Rotantes, torquentes, glomerantes. 
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the majestic movements of the clouds, marchings as it 
were, before a storm, or gliding, in stupendous masses, 
along the vast expanse of the horizon. 

II. 

Even vegetables have voluntary motion. Their roots 
burrow under walls ; they forsake barren for fertile soils ; 
and their leaves follow the sun. In the morning they 
point to the east ; at noon to the south ; towards evening 
to the west. Then they hang their heads, as it were, and 
seem to repose. The sensitive class exhibits a slill mcnre 
lively evidence ; while the moving plant has an impulse 
even allied to that of an animal. Minerals acquire fluidity 
and motion through the medium of heat. The lava of 
Vesuvius has been known to roll seven miles ; that of 
Etna thirty miles: while a magnetic ball, floating in 

rotarum in morem rolventes. Sic Virgil. Globos flammarum appellat flfltPT«M 
iEtnse, globorum in morem erompentes. In Notis Hor. it. Od. ii. Vid. En. 
lib. iii. L 674 ; also Qeorg. Eb. L 1. 473 ; also Spenaer» Faery Qveen ; b. iiL 
€. viL St. 5. 

£t jam sum ma procnl villarum cubnina fumant 
M^joresque cadunt altis de mondbus umbne. 
In the mind of a lover of landscape, what interesting associations do these 
two lines create 1 " The sight of so many smoking cottages,** said Bums, 
one day, walking with a friend, on the Braid Hills, near Edinburgh, " gives 
me a pleasure, which none can understand, who have not witnessed, like my- 
self, the happiness and the worth, which they contain.** The author of the 
Fleece felt all this, when he painted 

The little smiling cottage, warm embower*d— 
The little smUing cottage^ where at eve 
The peasant meets his children at the door, 
Prattling their welcomes ; and his honest wife^ 
Wlth-^iood brown cake, and bacon slice, intent 
To cheer his hunger, after toil severe. 
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quicksilver^ has even the property of turning upon its 
own axis. 

Wind is air in motion : air, being elastic, will, if ex- 
panded bj heat, or compressed by cold, exhibit signs of 
such influence ; and acquire motion. Like water, it is 
always in action, till it has acquired an equilibrium. 
Hence a breeze; a gale'; and a storm. Certain coasts 
are subject to particular winds. The general trade winds 
extend from the thirtieth degree of north latitude to 
the thirtieth degree of south latitude. These winds 
travel, like the sun, from east to west all the year ; a 
peculiarity, supposed to be occasioned by the power, 
which the sun possesses, of expanding the air imme- 
diately beneath. Monsoons are winds, which fly six 
months in one direction; and six months in another: 
tfieir change being at the time of the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes. Monsoons are in the east, what hurricanes 
are in the west. There are, also, in certain parts of the 
globe, sea and land breezes, extending about three leagues 
from shore. These blow from sea to land fix)m noon to 
midnight ; and from midnight to noon from land to sea. 
In tropical climates two opposite winds frequently pro- 
duce a calm. But besides the influence, which the sun pos- 
sesses, there is not a single movement of the air, by which 
it becomes invigorated and purified, that has not some 
re&rence to the electric fluid. 

III. 

Various automata have been formed by the art and in- 
genuity of man, which have the principle of temporary 
motion residing in them : but of all machines the most 
wonderful is a man-of-war. Since by the elasticity of the 
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element, on which it moves, and the ingenuity with which 
it is constructed, the slightest inclination of a rudder will, 
in an instant, alter the movements of its body, though 
frequently contmning not less than several thousand tons. 
Animal motion is still more wonderful : though, from 
its perpetually meetuig the eye, we take little account of 
it The pholas has the power of perforating the hardest 
marble by means of a fleshy substance, apparently no way 
suited to so laborious an employment. It increases its 
cell as it increases in size ; and constitutes a perfect ex- 
emplar of the first rudiments of animal motion. The only 
impulse an oyster possesses arises out of its power of open- 
ing and shutting its shell. The muscle moves by means 
of a muscular substance, resembling a tongue; which 
' it thrusts out of its shell, and uses as a hand to burrow in 
the sand. The scollop-fish moves by opening its mouth, 
and bounding, as it shuts it again. The crab moves side- 
ways : and the water-fly swims upon its back, instead of 
its belly. The motion of fishes is guided, for the most 
part, by their tails and fins : fins being to fishes, what 
wings are to birds and insects. 

Insects, in their grub and caterpillar state, crawl : they 
are motionless, except when touched, in their pupa state ; 
but when arrived at perfection, they fly. The frog 
jumps ; the toad creeps ; the serpent undulates ; and the 
lion-ant moves backward. It has no power to make the 
smallest inclination forwards. 

The owl flits ; the dove hovers ; the butcher-bird flies 
up and down ; and bats flutter. Marine birds can not 
only walk, run, and fly, but they can swim. Some ani- 
mals can only walk ; others only run ; and others only 
gallop ; but the horse can perform all those motions. The 
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tiger and the crocodile dart : the rein-deer runs ; but never 
gallops: the armadillo walks swiftly; but can neither 
run nor leap: while the great ant-eater climbs much 
better, than it can walk. 

IV. 

Man has the power of imitating almost every motion, 
but that of flight. To effect these, he has, in maturity 
and health, sixty bones ^ in his head ; sixty in his thighs 
and legs ; sixty-two in his arms and hands ; and sixty-f 
seven in his trunk. He has, also, 434 muscles in the 
structure of his body. His heart has sixty-four pulsations 
in a minute^ ; 3,840 in an hour; and, therefore, 9^,160 
in a day. There are also three ^ complete circulations of 
his blood in the short space of an hour. 

In respect to the comparative speed of animated beings 
and of impelled bodies, it may be remarked, that size and 
construction seem to have little influence : nor has com- 
parative strength : though one body, giving any quantity 
of motion to another, is ^d to lose so much of its own. 
The sloth is by no means a small animal ; and yet it can 
travel only fifty paces in a day : a small worm crawls only 
five inches in fifty seconds ; but a lady-bird can fly twenty 
million times its own length, in less than an hour. An 
elk will run a mile and a half in seven minutes ; an an- 

' Cheselden. 
* M. Peirson, in a paper on muscular motiot}, after several observations 
on the relative heat and pulsation of animals in different latitudesi says, that 
men in our climate pulsate seventy- two times in a minute, cows forty-eight» 
and horses thirty- six. But in Russia, and Lapland, men pulsate only from 
forty-five to fifty in a minute. All excess either of heat or of cold produces 
a diminution of the powers of pulsation. 

. ^ Rohault 
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telope a mile in a minute : the wild mule of Tartary has 
a speed even greater than that : an eagle can fly eighteen 
leagues in an hour ; and a Canary falcon can even reach 
250 leagues in the short space of sixteen hours. A violent 
wind travels sixty miles in an hour ; sound 1,142 English 
feet in a second. 

We are unable to investigate the mechanism, by which 
stars are guided in their courses ^ : but we have the power 
to calculate the velocity, which severally distinguish sa- 
tellites, planets, and comets : the two last of which have 
double motions; and the first a treble one. The fixed 
stars, too, have motions, as well as a visible increase and 
decrease of briUiancy. The double, triple, and quadruple, 
stars move round their relative centres of gravity ; and 
the smaller ones revolve round the larger ones, after the 
manner of satellites. This is the case in respect to the 
double stars in Leo^, Bootes ^ Hercules, the Serpent*, 
and the Virgin^ 

' That heat is one of the causes of motion is evident from the circumstance, 
that all the planets have orbitular velocities, in proportion to their proximity to 
the sun. The power of attraction may, however, be doubted, with no charge 
of arrogance. For a comet eclipsed the moon in 1454; and another passed 
near the satellites of Jupiter in 1 770 ; and produced no change or fluctuation 
in the relative motions either of the earth, the moon, Jupiter*s satellkesy or of 
the comets themselves. 

Since the Christian era, four comets have passed between Jupiter and Mars; 
sixteen between Mars and the earth ; seventeen between the earth and Venus; 
forty between Venus and Mercury ; and twenty-two between Mercury and the 
Sun. Now, if the law of attraction prevailed to the extent, and in the manner, 
Newton supposes, the motions of all those bodies must have been a£fected ; 
and that too in a very sensible manner. 



Times of Revolution. 
a 1200 years. * 37,5 years. 

^1681 years. * 708 years. 
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The Georgium Sidus travels in its orbit 15,546 miles 
in an hour ; Saturn 22,050 ; and Jupiter 29,866. Pallas 
40,930; Ceres 40,932; Juno 41,170 ; and Vesta 44,202. 
Mars 66,166; the Earth* 68,092; Venus 80,062; and 
Mercury 1099452. The comet of 1680, when in its 
perihelion, moved not less than 1,240,108 miles in an 
hour ^ ; and light travels at the still more astonishing rate 
of eleven millions of miles in a minute. 

Motion is one of the most eiFective demonstrations of a 
Sovereign Power. It is detected in the succession of the 
seasons; in the changes, observable in all the visible 
Creadon ; and in the circulation of nutritive juices in 
animal bodies : while the heart, from the first to the last 
moment of life, is in a state of perpetual action. 

Of all the subjects that can engage the intellect of 
man, motion is the most inexplicable. For whether it 
is contemplated in the progress of time ; in the march of 
events ; or in the impregnation, birth, growth, death, and 
corruption of animated bodies : whether it is observed in 
the gliding of rivers ; the phenomena of the winds, or the 
periodical flux and reflux of the tide : in the Aurora 
Borealis \ in meteors ; in the gravitating power of planets, 
suns, and systems; or in the mysterious circulation of 
galvanic, electric, and magnetic fluids, the subject in- 
volves such a combination of power, as at once to astonish 
and confound the mind. If a person put a large bar 
magnet to a glass-case, in which are five hundred magnetic 
needles, they will all revolve with astonishing rapidi^ tUl 

* Arcturus is supposed to have the same velocity. 
* This comet if supposed, when in its aphelion, to be 13,00€,(H)0 miles from 
tke SUB. 

VOL. I. B B 
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the tnagnetical influence is removed. Thus plan^^^^ 
beset in motion. There is a presiding influence, by which 
diey revolve ; and as loiig as that influence continues to 
operate,' EO long will their motion continue. When it 
ceaaes to operate, the planets will ceaae to move ; and 
become fixed : sustained in tliear relative positions, by the 
power, in equilibrio, of attractioii and repul^un. No B^ng 
but the One can give the impulse; nor can any Bcdng, 
but the One, conceive tbe mtuiner, in wlilch that im- 
pulse can be given. For height; — width ;— length ; — 
and depth ; — infinity ; — eternity; — omnipresence; — all are 
more easy of conception than the first origin of motion. 

V. ' 

Thus throughout all Nature we see the constant pre- 
valence of activity. It meets us every where. The mind 
of man, too, is in perpetual action. It advances, or it 
retrogrades : it is never statinniiry. And during the last 
forty years it has made an ascent so aspiring, that uoiesg 
the laws are simplified witli skill, and modified with the 
greatest possible degree of circumspection and ability, 
such scenes are likely hereafter to ensue, as appal my very 
soul to contemplate ! 

It is strange that while geology, chemistry, astronomy, 
and indeed all the sciences are advancing with steps 
Uke die strides of giants, the science of legislation, — J 
the most important of them all, — should creep, and crawly' 
and move its huge length akmg, as if it were t^pressedl 
with the weight of an hundred thousand nightmares ! 

Greece seems to have excelled in jurisprudence, as tnuct 
as in the elegant arts: but at Rome, though many law 
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w^*e borrowed from Greece, the i»x)gre88 occupied 4 
period of numy centuinies : — and till the compilatioQ of 
the Jiii^nitLn code, which reduced the whole system of 
bw to three principle3S vLs. thos^ pf Uvipg honourably, 
burlipg 3QO mf^ mid rendering evo)ry one his own ; scarcely 
om pe^rspn i^ forty thousand knew wb^t be had tp dp, 
4i|d what b^ bad to avoid. 

Iq Britfuii tbe great foundations o&tbe laws are pf 
Sflxon origin, .^[Qpdelled and digested by Alfi^ed. Then 
OMdie the feudal system % not long after the conquest : 
<ii€» the code pf Theodosius, imd the pandects, institute^,^ 
con$titutions ^nd supplem^t of Justinian ^ were intro* 

• 

^ Honeste vivere, altenun non kedere, suum cuique tribuere. Inst. i. 3. 

* Many writers have supposed that the feudal system is, comparatively, of 
recent origin. It is certain, however, that it prevailed among the Cimbri and 
Teutones, who mvaded Italy during the time oS the republic ; and Aleic- 
ander Severus gave lands to his soldiers, on condition of receiving military 
service. 

As the Celtic nationi extended their emigration^ they extended thdr 
system, till it became tbe general polity of tbe veatem world 4 the chiefs of 
every array-allottkig a large portion of the conquered Unds to their chief pfficen, 
yiAio divided tli^ dlotmeats into smaller portions to their siibaltems, and 
most «seAd and meritorious soldiers. Upon receiving t^ese lands, eac^ party 
be«nd himself, and his hmrs, by an oath of fealty, to do service: j«d ia case 
of treaehery or aep-peiformance, the lands were to c^^st \o the heirs of the 
origiaal lord. 

This system, though it had frev«iled for sevend centuries through ainost 
eveiy part of Europe, (though not in the vigour it alterw^ird sassumcd), was 
not fiilly adopted in this country, till son^e time after tbe Nonnan conquest. 

' The value of this «odc is considerably lessened by the compilers having 
ingrafted upen -the edicts the rescripts of the emperors; so that tiie atudent is 
insulted with a -necessity of perusing the sentiments of Caligula« DorakiaOf 
Commodus, and -CaracaHa. 

Tbe iotfodvetioa of Uns code was iong vagiated by the nobility and people 

B B S 
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duced : then the laws of Edward I. were enacted : — and 
we have gone on, from time to time, enacting new'laws, 
repealing old ones, and explaining those imperfectly 
worded, till the several statutes have beopme so voluminous, 
so perplexed, and so offensive to all persons, but those 
who derive benefit fxpm the confu^on, that a man had 
better put up even with a considerable loss, than appeal 
to the laws for a remedy. And yet there are many worthy 
persons in Parliament, and out of Parliament, who con- 
tend, that nothing ought to be altered, lest, in endeavour- 
ing to repair the temple, it falls to the ground. If these 
persons are profound, — but, thank Heaven ! they are not 
so profound, as they suppose themselves, — there is some- 
thing extremely rotten in the state of Denmark. 

Let us instance a few of those outrages against the 
principles of the great law of Nature^, which, from reign 

of Englandi though warmly supported by the clergy, who were, for some time 
after the Norman conquest, the chief lawyers and judges. This renstance 
seems to have arisen not only from an attachment to the common law, but to 
several passages at the beginning of those institutes ; particularly the follow- 
ing. — '* Quod principi placuit, l^is habet vigorem : quum lege r^ia, quae de 
ejus imperio lata est, populus ei, et is eum omne imperium suum et potestatem 
concedat Quodcunque ergo imperator per epistolam constituit ; vel cognoscens 
decrevit, vel edicto praecepit, l^^m esse constat ; haec sunt, quae constitutiones 
appellantur : plane ex his quaedam sunt personates, quae nee ad exein|dum 
trahuntur, quoniam non hoc princeps vult, nam quod alicui ob meritum in- 
dulsit, vel si quam paenam in irrogavit, vd si cui sine exemplo subvenit, per- 
sonam non transt 



sgrt^tur." 
|»T 



THE LAW OF NATURE. 
** Thi» will of our A^iiker,'* says Blackstone *, '* is called the JLaw of Nature. 
For as God, when he created matter, and endued it with the principle of 
mobility, established certain rules for the perpetual Erection of that motion ; 
so, when he created man, and endued him with free will to conduct himself in 

• Vol. i. p. 38. 
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to reign, have deformed the fair page of British legis- 
lation. 

In the reign of Athelstan and subsequently to that of 
Henry the First, larceny above one shilling was punish- 
able with death K This law is yet unrepealed % though it is 
seldom or never pursued to such an extremity . In the reign 
of Edward the Fourth ^ a man was executed by a construc- 
tion of the law, because he said, Jie would make his son 
heir to the Crown, which was the sign of the house, in 
which he pursued his business. Striking a person so as to 
draw blood, in the palace of the king, was not only pu- 
nishable by statute, with the loss of the right hand, in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth *, but by perpetual im- 
prisonment. 

In the sixteenth century, boys of eigl^t years of age 
might be hanged, provided a malicious intention could be 
proved * ; and even within these eighty years ^ the judges 
have unanimously agreed, that boys often years old might, 
under certain proofs, be liable to the same punishment. 

all parts of life, he laid down certain immutable laws of human nature, whereby 
that free will is, in some degree, regulated and restrained ; and gave him also 
the faculty of reason to discover the purport of those laws. This law of 
Nature,'* he afterwards observes *, " being coeval with mankind, and dictated 
by God himself, is of course superior in obligation to every other. It is binding 
all over the globe, in all countries, and at all times : no human laws are of any 
validity, if contrary to this; and such of them as are valid derive all their 
force, and all th^r authority, mediately or immediately, from this original." 

» 1 HaL P. a 12.— 3 Coke*s InsUit. 53. 

* Comment B. iv.c. 17. / "• 

3 Bapin. * 33 Henry VIIL* c. 12. 

* Emlyn on Hal. P. C 25. * Foster, 72. 

* P. 40. 
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Till the reign of Edward the Sisih no man was permitted 
to plead his clergy, Id case of felony, provided he had 
married a widow, or a second wife, afler his fomier one 
was dead '. In the reign of Elizabeth =, any man might 
kill another, who was attainted of a premimire. A few 
years before the restoration of Charles the Second, no 
leas than thirteen persons were executed In Suffolk fin- 
being reputed gypsies ' : and even till the reign of George* 
the Third, it was felony to remain one month in the 
company of persons of that description. Till the reign 
of William and Mary', women might be executed for 
bigamy, and even for a simple larceny. 

In the present day, stealing a slieep^ is a capital 
ollence, though a licence is allowed to the judge to com- 
mute the punishment to transportation. But in South 
Wales a great number of persons have, within these last 
thirty years, been executed for that offence. Spelmwi' 
might well complain, that while every article of trade, 
luxury, and of consumption bad increased in nominal 
value, the life of man liad grown gradually and ooH' 
tinually cheaper. Romilly is dead; but his memory re- 
mains. — Many eminent men, however, still live; — and 
much remains to be hoped. j 

In regard to civil jurisprudence, it is sufficient for the \ 

■ 1 Edw. VI. c. IS. Enacted 4 Edw. t. Su 3. c. 5.-By t nPODorihe 
CoUDcU of Lycni, A, D. IST4t such f^onona o&hid lucceiunl; manicd tvn 
virgioa, or one willow, weru " otaai ^ni'Aegio doriciili niula^. 
fori sccularii addicti." 

■' 5 Eliz, 0. 1. ■ Hale. I P. C 671. 

< 93 GHir. III. Enacted B S&x. 

3 and 4 Visa, luul Mary, c. 9. 
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purpose of noting the slow progress of justice, equity, and 
common sense, in all subjects, connected with legislation, 
to remark, that it was not till the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, that an Englishman could devise his lands by 
will. All went to the heir. Even then only socage lands 
were devisable, and two thirds of military tenures. After 
the restoration, and not till then, the right and power of 
devising all lands, but copyholds, became universal. Even 
now, lands are neither answerable for simple contract debts, 
nor even for the payment of the money, contracted to be 
paid for its purchase. These debts must be pmd by the 
assets, that the heir may receive an unencumbered estate. 
So that if a man has fifteen children, and has purchased 
an estate worth <£5,5D0, and dies intestate before he has 
paid for it, possessed of only £5,501 in money and 
moveables, the c£5,500 must be paid for the estate, for 
the eldest son to inherit, and the remaining fourteen 
children receive not quite Is. 6d. a-piece. 

We are certmnly a moral nation ; a scientific nation ; 
a high minded nation ; and a nation, pre-eminently gifted 
in almost every respect : — ^but in respect to the art of 
simplifying laws, we are mere children yet. 
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^^^H Itulians, tragedy of, 384 


I^nguagei. liSl 


^^H Itilicui Siluii, 145 


Lapbliders people the woodt with 




evil tpirils. Sti. Ignwiol of iSut 


^^H . jKlnon. hi. opinion rckiive to (1.C 


iwoTi,J76 


^^H Niger, 'J^ 


LaurenliwofHa.rkin,aO 


^^M liithtn, UKDdote of. 362 


Lav^ofns.tMre.37i 


^^H Janmicani, tlielr liuury, 74 


Leaf. Fall of the. :i87 


^^H Japan, leniplo of, 6S 


Lear, VIti 




Legislation, alon progress of, 370 






^^M in. IBS 


Leo, laws relative to fiiliing, 32 


^^^H JeSenon, liis deicription of tl>e Vir- 


Leona«lodaVi.,ri. 341 


^^H t'li'S" ^'''>e« "<' ^o^l''^ '^3 


Leunldnt, an epiinpli ul^ 315 


^^^^H Jaoue, St. a pusage from, 335 


Leucothoe, fable oit 63 


^^H JurilBlein, pilgriniiiges 1^ 1 2 ] 




^^^H Je« nilurally iverK to Kran^'ers, 


Libaons, Mount. 1 18 


^^H 176. Tlicir<epukhie>,Sl(l 


Lighining. as* 


^^H Jezreel vallev of, 1 9J 


LilU D^ 14 


^^V Jonah, type of, v!3fl 




■ John™, Mr. 133 


LIvn-y-Glas, lake CFf; 13a 


Jone>. Sir William, 157 


Logan, ballad, of, 14 


Jo«phu* 4 


Louie defines man, 163 




Loire, beauty of,l6. Called the River 


JuliBU, hit lata to LiLumiu^ 9U0 


of Love, S6 


Juliet, -225. Her verten, IfSfi 




Juniu* on the worship of Jieldi, .64 




Juptflt seen with naiad ire aftei 




1 «unria, 33S 


Palriarfhol Banners of, 181. TIA 


^^^ Jiu^ patsaue from, 72 


burial- placL'i, 3^.0 


^^L JuitinMirl7r.M3 


Loretle, eiubtishment at. 302 


^^^^^^^^ 


^^^ 
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Loro JoQgnm, 302 

Lot and £e angel8» 1 73 

Lot's wife^ a remarkable rock, lOB 

LotoD, his fotidaess for the oak, 75 

Lover of forests, 90 

Lucan, his opinion relative to tbe 

Nile, 21 
Lucretius, quotation from, 249. 293 
Luishin, the Chinese god of thunder^ 

292 
Lunar runbows, 350 
Lutanist, anecdote of, 264 
Lycophron, 308 

M'Que, Capt. 177 

Macfain, Robert, his history, 320 

Macrizi, 169 

Macrobiaa Ethiopians, their age^ 42 

Madeira, discovery of, 320 

Malabars, 128 

Malacca, natives o^ their hatred to 
rain, 337 

Malcolm, Lieut 154 « 

Maldives, their hospitfltity, 171* Cu$- 
toms among tbe^ 237 , 

Mammoth cave^ 51 

Man, definitions o^ 162 

Mangrove, ^ 

Marcella, 47 

Marcellinus, 42 

Marcus Aurelius, 39 

Marine deities, 236 

Marine plants, 224 

Martin, relative to tbe iee-blioc, 2$i 

Mary, the Virgin, 50 

Mason, quotation, 248 

Masqueline, Dr. 1 59 

Maupertuis in Lapland, 360 

Maur, Le, his prcgect for rendering 
^be Tagus navigable to Madiid» S 

Maximtts Tyrius, 18 

Maxwdl'fl opinion rdative to the Ni- 
ger, 21 

Mecsenas, 247 

Melville, General* his q>ioioii relaUfe 
to Hannibal's passage, 141 

Meaonon ofTers bis hair to the Ntt^'6 

Menander'sAove of river^ 27 

Mergillini, fountain oC S7 

Mermaids, 241 

Metaphoriy 212 
Meteoric fires, 362 
Meteors, 340 



Mexicans, ceremonies among tha^ S9 

Michael, St 344 

MiUtary influence of mountfuss, 136 

Milk, art of curdling, 198 

Milton, quotation from, 265 

Mines, 50 

Minions, 208 

Minstrel, passage from, 339 

Mirages, 357 

Mir Meis, anecdote of, 1 80 

Mississippi. 17. Savages aC, 309 

Missouri river, colour of, 1 1 

Missouri Indians, a tradition amiHig 

them, 77 
Mnesimachus sacrifices his hair, 7 
Mock-bird, the American, 271 
Moelsbiabod, 110 
Moguls, their emigration, 143. Thdr 

salutation, 185 
Mohawln, their hospitality, 1 77 
Moldavians, their hospitality, 185 
Mullien*s opinion rdativa to Ihe Ni- 
ger, 22 
Molusca, the, 361 
Montesquieu, 20. Illustrations &om, 

79, 80 
Moon, mountiuns of, 1 28. Hynn to 

the — Critidsm on, 288 
Monsoons, 294, S$$ 
Montfaucon, 49 
Mordivines of Russia, 62 
More, his picture of the sun rising, 

303 
Morocco without vood% 66* Burial- 
places of, 309 
Moorcroft, 158 
Moors, their opinion relative to Ibe 

Niger, «j|3 
Moreau, his monument, 329 
Moses strikes the irock in Horefa^ 15* 

117. 120 
Moss, used for bread is Norvajy 

70 
Motion, vegetable, 364. Aerial, 365. 
Mechanical, 565. Animal, 36§. 
Comparative 866* AatnonomMy 
368 
Mountains, lis. 14^ 148 
Mourning, colours of, 330 
Mulgrave, Fort custom at* D18 
Mussus, simile ol» 75 
Musde, notioB d& M6 
Musselmen at Chendayeb^ 96 
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Kabonassar, 205 

Naiadesy 64 

' Kamesy ortgin of» 218. Pjropriety 
of, 219 

Nant Gwynant» 209 

Nant Mill, beautiful scenery of, 57 

Napoleon, march of up St. Bernard, 
142 

Narcissus, history of, 276 

National love of mountains, 145* 

Nausicaa, a beautiful sentiment of 
hers, 172 

Nasamones, custom among, 87 

Mature, law of, S7L 

Necker, 343 

Nepaul, valley of, numerous tem- 
ples, 9 

Nereids, 61. 239 

Newton, quotation from, 134. Allu- 
sion to, 227. Colours, 330 

Niger, various ojnnions respecting its 
termination, 21 

Nightingale, 263 

Nile called the Giant, 3. Its figure 
of basaltes, 3 

Ninus of Babylon, 323 

Noah, 356 

Nos^ays frequent among ladies of 
fashion, 301, 302 

Numa, 49. Among the woods of 
Etruria, 59 

Nuncomar, execution of, 6 

Oaks, 75, British, 85 

Oaths, water of, 42 

Oberon, 241 

Ocean, 223 

Odin, address of, 3 1 8 

Odin's Hall, 250 

Oedipus, trage^ of, 274. 299 

OUve held sacred in Calabria, 63 

Olives, Mount of, 119 

Olympus, Mount, 127. Echo on, 

279 
Omar, a saying <^y 1 85 
Opinions of men, 105 
Orange River, 27 
Oratories of the Jews, 61 
Oreades, 63 
Organ ait Catania, 283 
Origin of all things, 227 
Orpheus laments Euiydice, 14 
Osiris, 204 



Ossian, 213. Description from, 74— 
76. Passage from, 28a. 308 

Otaheitans, their cemeteries, 324 

Outrages against the law of nature, 
372 

Oxylus, his death, 1 72 

Oyster, motion of, 366 

Palm- wine, 71 
Palmyra, ruins of, 1 92 
Palo di Vaca, uses of, 70 
Pamphila, 203 

Park at the Senegal, 14. Opiinon 
relative to the Niger, 22. In the 
deserts, 170 
Parroenio, his speech to Akxaoder, 

216 
Famell, quotation front, 19 
Parry, 355 
Parsees of India, 319 
Patriarchal manners in Loo-dioo, 1 81 . 

In Java, 153 
Baulinus Suetonius, 98 
Peasant, German, 151 
Peculiarities, marine, 231 
P^u, natives of, their hospitality, 179 
Peirson, on muscular motion, 367 
Peleus offers his hair in gratitude for 

his son*s return, 7 
Pelew Islanders, their hospitality, 1 77 
Pendulum, 89 
Peneus, the, 197 
Pengree, Mary, epitaph on, 312 
Peninus, 1 1 5 
Pen-y-Voel,146 
Perfumes, 30O 
Peries, 255 

Perreira, his remaricable vc^rage, 230 
Persia, few rivers in, 15 
Persians, ridicule the Greeks for build- 
ing temples, 64. Their love of 
perfumes, 301 . Their respect for 
water, 4 
Persian and Hindoo, anecdote of, 89 
Personifications, natural, 211 
Peschier of Gene^, 94 
Petrarch, 30. 7G, 258. On Mount 

Venoux, 125 
Pichincha, Mount, 151 
Pilate, Mount, 276 
Pilgrimages made to the oaks of 

Mamre, 59 
Pindar, 187 
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Planets, parallax of discorered, 103 
Plato, i S . Why he travelled, 187 
Philip of MacedoD, 200 
Philippine Islandsi natives of» 66 
Philoctetes, 215 
Philosopher, the natural, 257 
Phocion, 78 
Pholas, the, 366 
Pholegs of Africa, their hospitality, 

177 
Poets give consequence to all things, 

119 
Pole, the North, 234 
Polybius, 14!^ 

Pomegranate, the, worshipped, 62 
Pompey passes through Tempe, 20 U 

His inscription on the temple of 

Minerva, 207 
Pontanus, 324 
Pope, his grotto, 49 
Portici, discoverer of, 40 
Potatoe, use of, 94 
Poto&i, mines of, discovered, 103 
Prince, a good, 206 
Procopius, 64 
Prometheus, of iBschylus* 128. 215. 

297 
Proteus, 172 

Psalm, quotation from, 75 
Publicola, 32G 
Purcell, his epitaph, 268 

Rabbinus, 18 

Rain never falls in X^wer Peru, 337 

Rainbow, 345 

Rajas, the six^ 256 

Rama, 192 

Ramacbandra, temple of, 8 

Raphael, picture of Rebecca, 39 

Rays, colour of, 341 

Reichard*s opinion relative to the 

Niger, 32 
Reindeer, 99 
Relative motion, 370 
Rennel's opinion relative to the Ni« 
. ger,2l 
Retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, 

140 
Reverberations, 283 
Rheatines, ] 
Rhegio, shepherds of, 61 
Rhetoric defines man, 1 62 
Rhinegau, description of, 18t 
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Rimmoo, worship ot, 62 

Rithogar, death of, 35 

Rivers, 1. Properties attributed to, 

4. Of Italy, 13. Of India, 13. 

Of Britain, 15. Of Europe, &e. 

16. Of Scotland, 16. America, 

17. African and American rivers 
compared, 26. 

Rocks, 106. Remarkable ones* 107. 

Primitive 149 
Roentgen, his joy at behol^ng Mount 

Atias, 144 
Rome in the time of Numa» 60 
Roroilly, Sir Samuel, 374 
Rose, the, 304 
RosiUy, bay of, 252 
Rospigliosi, his picture of Aurora, 

341 
Ross, Capt. relative to the Aurora 

Borealls, 355 
Rousseau, 146, 258 
Rubens, 348 

Sabrina, 44 

Sachsius, a comparison of, 238 

Sadi, a fable of, 173. A saying of 
his, 187. His tomb, 315 

Salt, hill of, 43 

Salvator Rosa, a picture of, 162 

Samaritans, the^ 118 

Sandwich Island, hospitality in, 183 

Sandys, quotation from, 253 

Sarsaparilla, rools of, render water 
delicious, 6 

Saturnia, island of, 62 

Saul under a pomegranate 65 

Saussure, anecdote of, 362 

Savalan, the, held sacred by the Per- 
sians, 115 

Saxo Grammaticus, 1 75 

Scenery, Swiss, 109 

Scythians, their speech to Alexander, 
78. Manners of, 72 

Seaman, profession of a, 236 

Segrobrigian ladies, customs amony 
the, 29 

Seneca, his idea reUtive to river% 3 

Seth, 163. His descendants, 164 

Settlers on the Copper Berg River, 87 

Seward, Miss, 323 

' Shakspeare^ quotation from, '267- 
297 

Shea, uses of, 70 
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Sheika of Sgypt, their hotpitaUty, 1 78 
Sbenstone, quotation from, 271 
Shepherds, Tartariani custom among, 

45 
Ship, a, 366 
Shipwrecks, inhumanity in respect 

to, 1 7.9* Roman horror of dying 

by, 235 
Shiraz, poets of, 13 
Shirley, passage from, S 1 1 " 
Siamese worsiiip the Meinam, 9. 

Their hospitality, 1 77 
Silent, cities of the, 315 
Silkworms and spiders compared, 100 
Silva, Piana, 61 
Simon, 351 

Simonides, epitaph by, 307 
Sinai, Mount, 117. 120 
Sis3rganibis, death of, 35 
Size of trees, 101 
Snow, red, 332. Level of perpetual, 

155 
Snowdon, visit to, 131 
Society, the three states of, 156 
Solitudes of South America, 87 
Solomon, his love of essences, 300 
Sophocles, his tragedy of Pbiloctetes, 

215. Passage frc'*^. 275, 299. 

His Antigone, 316. ^lis Electra, 

317. 
Soul, immortality of, 152 
Sounds, natural, 247. Sublime and 

beautiful, 250. Conveyance of, 1 59 
Southcy, quotation from, 266. Pas- 
sage from, 298. Address to the 

Holly, 91 
Spartian, 198 
Spenser, passage from, 321 
Spheres, music of, 285, 289 
Spiders and silkworms compared, 100 
Squirrel, anecdote of, 85 
Statfus, 27 

Statues of the deities, 84 
Stones, none in some districts of 

Peru, 247 
Storms and tempests, 291 
Strabo, why he travelled, 187 
Strada, 200 

Strangers expelled Rome, 1 84 
Sublimity, opinions respecting, 133 
Sulzer, deatti of, .in 
Sun, fountahi of^ 40 
Superstitions, 254 



Swans, 16 

Sweden, 97 

Swedes, their hospitality, 177 

Sylla, 207 

Sylvanus, 60 

Syrens, 252 

Tabor, Mount, 116 

Tacoronte, valley of, 199 

Tagus made navigable to Madrid, 2 

Tallow, vegetable, 71 

Tamerlane, 205 

Tartar tribes, someoi^ worship water, 9 

Telemachus, 172 

Temjpe, Vale of, 197. Cataract of, 58 

Temperature of the ocean, 232 

Tempests and storms, 291 

Tenerifie, Mount, 145 

Terence, 187 

Thales, 228 

Theodosius, 19. His law in respect 

to shipwrecks, i 80 
Thomson, anecdote of, 1S4. Quo- 
tation from, 363. And the lught- 

ingales, 266 
Thunder stonn, 257 
Thurania, 71 
Tiber, 1 

Tiburtina, Hadrian's villa, 195 
Tides, 233 

Tobates, king of Lymti, 1 7 1 
Tour of Europe, sketch of a, 189 
Travelling, desire of, 190 
Trees, love for particular, 81. Uses 

and properties, 93 
Trippel of Schaifhausen, 53 
Triptolemus invents the plough, 204 
Troolie of Surinam, the largest leaved 

tree in the worid, 88 
Trophies, 96 

Truth compared to a fountain, S9 
Trypho, the Jew, 243 
Tuckey, his expedition to the Cong«, 

24 
Tumrabuani, the^ 7 
Tunga mountains, the, 1 53 
Tunguses of Siberia, 119 
Turner, phenomenon, described by, 

333 
Tyrolese, the, 327 

UUoa, 151 
Uranicon, the, 282 
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